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The Hiflory of America, By William Robertfon, D.D. Prin- 
cipal of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and H:floriographer to 
his Majefty for Scotland. 2 Vols, 4to, 21.28. Cadell, 
London. Balfour, Edinburgh. / 


The public impatience. for the appearance of this hiftory, 
very naturally excited by the feveral eminent proofs, the au- 
thor has given of his fuperior abilities for this {pecies. of wri~ 
ting, is here in part gratified much fooner than there was teas 
fon to expe&t : the prefent perturbed ftate of the Britifh Colo- 
nies in North.America, having induced the writer to alter his 
refolution of not publifhing any part of the work till the 
whole fhould be compleated. We are not altogether fatisfied, 
however, ~with the reafon.given, for delaying that part which 
treats of thofe colonies im particular, viz. that ‘* while they 
are engaged in civil war with Great Britain, inquifies and fpe- 
culations concerning their ancient forms of policy and laws, 
which exift no longer, cannot be interefting.” They are cer- 
tainly as interefting now as ever they will be; eipecially if 
what cur author prophecies be truc, that “ in whatever man- 
ner this unhappy conteft may terminate, a new order of things 
mui ariie in North America, and its affairs will aflume another 
afpect.” Add to this, that if the ancient forms of policy and laws 
are not interefting, becaufe they exift no longer, the profeffion 
of an hiftorian is ufelefs: and though the attention and expec- 
tation of mankind may be, as this writer obferves, now turned 
towards the future condition of the Britifh American Colonies, 
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they would certainly be more naturally reverted to the ancient 
ftate of the immediate objeét of their attention, the Britifh Co- 
lonies, than called entirely off to the contemplation of the dif- 
covery and progrefs of the Spanifh Colonies; which form the 
fubject of the two volumes before us. The truth is, a better 
reaion might be given for delaying to treat of the ancient po- 
licy and laws of thofe colonies while they are in their prefent 
ferment. The hiftorian will ran lefs hazard of expofing his 
fagacity, in tracing effe&ts from their cautes, when that fer- 
ment is fubfided, and regular government is re-eftablifhed. 
When he fees what their future condition is, he may more 
fafely {peak of the paft, and more plaufibly point out the con- 
ne&ion and dependence fubfifting between them. It is well for 
hiftorians in general that they write ex poff fadéo; it aflifts 
them abundansly in the inveftigation of moral and political 
phenomena. Indeed with all the philofephical forefight af- 
fected by fome of the moderns, an hiftorical prophet would 
himéclf be a curious phanomenon; efpecially if any of his 
predictions fhould prove true. For thefe, and other reafons, 
therefore, we cannot help commending our author’s prudent 
referve, in poftponing his Hiftory of the ritifh Colonies a 
few years longer. How far that of the Spanifh may be, at 
this jan@ure, the more interefling, we leave to the opinion of 
our readers, 

** The two volumes,” fays our author, ‘* which I now publith, 
contain an aceount of the difcovery of the New World, and of the 
progre(s of the Spanith arms and colonies there. This is not only the 
moft {plendid portion of the American ftory, but fo much detached, 
that it forms a perfect whole by itfelf, remarkable for the unity of the 
fubjeét. As the principles and maxims of the Spaniards.in planting 
colonies, which have been adopted in fome meature by every nation in 
Europe, are unfolded im this part of my work; it will ferve as a proper 
introduétion to the hiftory ot their eftablifament in America, and con- 
vey fuch information concerning this important article et policy, a3 
may be deemed no lefs interefting than curious. 

“ Tn detcribing the atchievements and iniiirutions,” continues he, 
© of theSpaniarcs in the New World, I have departed in many in- 
ftances from the accounts of preceding hifior.ans, and have eften re- 
lated facts which fecm to have been unknown to them. It is a duty I 
owe the Public, to mention the fources trom which I have derived 
fuch intelligence, as juttifies me cither in placing tranfactions in a new 
light, or in forming any new opinion with refpect to their caufes and 
effects. ‘This du:y I pertorm with greater fatistaction, as it will at- 
ford an Opportunity of exprefiing my gratitude to thofe benefactors, 
who have honoured me with their countenznce and aid in my re- 
fearches.” 

In refpect, however, to the intelligence our hiftorian re- 
ceived fiom the principal auchentic fource, the archives of 
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Spain, we are forry to find that it refembled a good deal the 
information of Scrub’s budget of news, amounting to nothing 
at all. Our expe€tation and difappointment are, indeed, raifed 
and produced much in the fame manner: thus after being told 
of the very fortunate circumftances of our author’s being per- 
fonally known to Lord Grantham, and his engaging Mr, 
Waddilove, his lordfhip’s chaplain, {0 affiduoufly to make re- 
fearches for his behaof, we learn that the whole of his reve- 
rence’s fuccefs confifted in the purchafe of old books or manu- 
fcripts, containing facts and details which he might have 
fearched for in vain, in works that have been made public *, 
Our author acknowledges alfo that Mr. Waddilove picked up 
fuch hearfay intelligence, in anfwer to his enquiries, as af- 
forded him much inftru€tion. With regard to more authentic 
information, however, we are told, that 

“ Notwithitanding thefe peculiar advantages with which my inqui- 
ries were carried oa in Spain, it is with regret T am obliged to add, 
that the fuccefs. with which they have been attended, ‘mutt be afcribed 
to the beneficence of individuals, not to any gommunication by public 
authority. By a fingular arrangement of Philip II. the records of the 
Spanifh monarehy, are depofited in the Archivo of Simancas, near 
Valladolid, at the diftance of a hundred and twenty miles from the feat 
of government, and the fupreme courts of jutlice. The papers rela- 
tive to America, and chiefly to that carly period of its hiliory, towards 
which my attention was dire¢ted, are fo numerous, that they alone, 
according to one account, fill the larzeit apartment in the Archivo; 
and according to another, they compofe eight humdied and feventy- 
three large bundles. Contcious of pofletling, in fome degree, the in- 
duftry which belongs to an hiftorian, the profpect of fuch a treafure 
excited my moft ardent curiofity, But the profpect of it, alone, is all 
that | have enjoyed. Spain, with an excefs of caution, has unitormly 
thrown a veil over her tranfactions in America, From ttrangers they 
are concealed with peculiar folicitude. Even to her own fubjects the 
Archivo of Simancas is not opened without a particular order from the 
crown; and after obtaining that, papers cannot be copied, without 
paying fees of office fo exorbitant, that the expence exceeds what it 
would be proper to bettow, when the gratification of lirerary curiofiry 
is the only object. It is to be hoped, that the Spaniards will at lait 
difcover this fyitem of concealment to be no lels impolitic than illiberal, 
From what I have experienced in the courfe of my ingiiries, Tam fa- 
tistied, that upon a more minute fcrutiay into their carly operations in 
the New World, however reprehenfible the actions of individuals may 
appear,-the conduct of the nation will be placed in a more favourable 
light.” 

in other parts of Europe our author met with better encou- 
ragement, and was furnilhed, as he informs us, with authentic 

* In the fecond volume is added a lift of thefe books and manufcripts, 
the authenticity or credibility of which is left to the reader's difcretion; as 
they appear to confift of every thing the collector could lay his hands on 
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materials: without which, as he himfelf obferves, an author 
** may write an amufing tale ; but cannot be faid to have com- 
pofed an authentic hiftory.” Indeed, without meaning any 
impeachment of Dr. Robertfon’s numerous Spanifh authorities, 
we fear fome of our beft-written hiftories may be juftly ranked 
under this denomination of amufing tales. 

Of the matter of amufementp contained in the firft volume 
of the hiftorical tale before us, we fhall give our readers the 
author’s own fumimary. 


So °D 2's 


*¢ Progrefs of navigation among the ancients—View of their difco- 
veries as preparatory to thofe of the moderns—lImperfection of ancient 
navigation and geography—Dodétrine of the Zones—Farther difcove- 
ries checked by the irruption of barbarous nationsGeographical 
knowledge {till preferved in the Eaft, and among the Arabians—Revi- 
val of commerce and navigation in Europe—favoured by the Créifades 
—extended by travellers into the Eaft—promoted by the invention of 
the mariner’s compals—Firit'regular plan of difcovery formed by Por- 
tugal—State of that kingdom—Schemes of Prince Henry—Eurly at- 
tempts feeble—Progreis along the weitern coait of Atrica—Hopes of 
difcovering a new route to the Eait Indies—Atempts to accomplith 
this—Proipects of fuccefs. 


» - O0..0,. Bu welt 


“ Birth and education of Columbus—acquires naval fkill in the fer- 
vice of Portugal—vonceives hopes of reaching the Eait Indies by hold- 
ing a wetterly courfe—his fyftem founded on the ideas of the ancients, 
and knowledge of their navigation—and on the diicoveries of the Por- 
tuguefe—His negociations with different courts—Obitacles which he 
had to fu:smount in Spain—Voyage of difcovery—difliculties—fuccets 
—return to Spain—Attonifhment of mankind on this difeovery of a 
New World—Papal grant of it—second voyage—Colony fertled— 
Farther difcoveries-—War with the Indians—Firit tax impofed on them 
—Third voyage—He difcovers the continent—State of the Spanith co- 
Jony—Errurs in firtt fyilea of colonizing—Voyage of the Portuguefe 
to the Eaft Indies byCape of Good Hope—Etlects of thisDifcoveries 
made by privaie adventurers in the New World—Name ot America 
given to it—Machinations againft Cclumbus—Difgraced and fent in 
chains to Europe—Fourth voyage of Celumbus—His difcoveries—dil- 
atters—death. 


B O O K Ill, 


* State of the colony in Hijpaniola—New war with the Indians— 
Cruelty of the Spaniards—Faral regulations concerning the condition 
of the Indians—Diminution of that people—Difcoveries and fettle- 
ments—Firlt colony planted on the continent—Conquett of Cuba— 
Diicovery of Florida—of the South Sea—Great expectations raifed by 
this—Cau'es of difappointment with refpect to thefe for fome time— 
Controverly concerning the treatment of the Indians—Contrary decis 
' : hons=—~+ 
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fions—Zeal of the ecclefiaftics, particularly of Las Cafas—Singular 
proceedings of Ximenes—Negroes imported into America—Las Cafas’s 
idea of a new colony—permittéd to attempt it—unfuccefsful—Difcove- 
ries towards the Weft—-Yucatan-~Campeachy——New Spuin—Prepa- 
rations for invading it. 


B O Q K siIyv. 


“© View of America when firft difcovered, and of the manners and 
policy of its moft uncivilized inhabitants—Vaft extent of America— 
Grandeur of the objects it preents to view—Its mountains—rivers— 
lakes—Its form favourable to commerce—Temperature—predomi- 
nence of cold—Caufes of this—uncultivated—unwholefome—its ani- 
mals—foil—Inquiry how America was peopled—various theories— 
what appears moft probable—Condition and character of the Ameri- 
cans—All, the Mexicans and.Peruvians excepted, in the itate of fa- 
vages—Inquiry confined to the uncivilized tribes—Difficulty of ob- 
taining information—various caufes. of this—Method obferved in the 
enquiry—I. ‘The bodily conftitution of the Americans conlidered— 
II, The qualities of their minds—III. .Thew. domettic ftate—IV. 
Their political ftate and inttitutions—V. Their fyitem of war and 

ublic fecurity-—VI. The ats with which they were acquainted— 
VII. Their religious ideas and inttitutions—VILI, Such fingular and 
detached cuftoms as are not reducible to any of the former heads—IX. 
General review and eftimate of their virtues and defects.” 


As there are few matters of fact, related in the courfe of this 
volume, which are not generally known to moft hiftorical rea- 
ders, and as this writer’s ftile and manner of writing is equally 
well known, it would be fuperfluous to cite any part, of the 
narrative, As an entertaining fpecimen of the author’s atten- 
tion to every part of his iubject, we fhall only cite, therefore, 
his remarks on the detached cuitoms of the native Americans. 

** If we would form a complete idea of the uncultivated na- 
tions of America, we muft not pafs unobierved fome fingular cuftoms, 
which, though univerfal and characteriftie, could not be reduced, with 
propriety, to any of the articles into which Ihave divided my inquiry 
concerning their manners, ‘ 

“ Among favages, in every part of the globe, the love of dancing 
is a favourite paffion. As a great part of their time languifhes away in 
littlefs indolence, without any occupation to rouze or intereft them, 
they delight univerfally in a pattime which calls forth the active powers 
of their nature into exercife. 1 he Spaniards, when they firft vifited 
America, were aftonifhed at the fondnefs of the natives tor dancing, 
and beheld with wonder a people, cold and unanimated in moft of 
their other parfuits,-kindle into life, and exert themfelves with ar- 
dour, as often as this favourite amufement recurred. Among them, 
indeed, dancing ought not to be denominated an amufement, It is a 
ferious and important occupation, which mingles in every occurrence 
of public or private lite. If any intercourfe be neceflary between two 
American tribes, the ambafladors of the one approach in a folema 
dance, and prefens the calumet or emblem of peace; the fachems a 
the 
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the other receive it with the fame ceremony *. If war is denounced 
again{t an enemy, it isby adance, expseffive of the refentment which 
they feel, and of the vengeance which they meditate}. If the-wrath 
of their gods is to be appealed, or their beneficence to be celebrated ; 
if they rejoice at the birth of achild, or mourn the death of « friend}, 
they have dances appropriated to each of thefe fituations, and fuited to 
the diflerent fentiments with which they are then animated, Ir a per- 
fon is indifpofed, a dance is prefcribed as the moft effectual means of 
retoring him to health ; and if he himfelf cannot endure ths fatigue of 
fuch an exercile, the phyfician or conjurer performs it in his name, as 
if the virtue of his activity could be transferred to his patient |). 

*¢ All their dances are imitations of fome action; and though the 
mufic by which they are regulated, is extremely fimple and tirefome 
to the ear by its dull monotony, fome of their dances appear wonder- 
tuliy expreilive and animated. The war-dance’ is, perhaps, the moft 
ftiikiow. It is the reprefentation of a complete American campaign. 
‘Yhe departure of the warriors from their village, their march into the 
enemy’s country, the caution with which they encamp, the addrefs 
with which they ftation fome of their party in ambufh, themanner of 
furprifing theénemy, the noile and ferocity of the combat, the fcalp- 
ig of thoie who are flain, the feizing of prifoners, the triumphant re- 

urn of the conquerors, and the torture of the victims, are fucceilively 

exbibitedy, The performers enter with fuch enthufiaftic ardour into 
their feveral parts, their gettures, their countenance, their voice, are 
fo wild and fo well adapted.to their various fituations, that Europeans 
can hardly believe it to be a mimic icene, or view it without emotions 
of tear and horror §. 

* But however expreffive fome of the American dances may be, 
there is one circumftance in them remarkable, and connected, with the 
character of the race. ‘The fonys, the dances, the amufements of other 
nations, expretlive of the fentiments which animate their hearts, are 
often adapied to difplay or excite that fenfibility which mutually at- 
taches the fexes, Among fome people, fuch is the ardour of this pal- 
tion, that Jove is almoft the fole object of teltivity and-joy ; and as 
rude mations are firangets to delicacy, and unaccuftomed to difguite 
any emotion of their minds,.their dances are often extremely wanton 
and indecent. Such is the Ca/exda, of which the natives of Africa are 
fu pailionately fond **; and fuch the feats of the dancing girls, which 
the Atiatics contemplate with fo:much avidity of defire. But, among 
the Americans, more cold and inditlerent to their females, from caules 
wiich I have already explained, this paffion mingles but little with 
their feftivals and paitimes. Their fongs and dances are moilly folemn 


* Te la Potherie ilift. ii. 1-7, &e. Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 211. 297. La 
Hontan. i, aco. 127. Hennepin. Decou. 149, &c. 

+ Charley. N. Fr. iti. 298. Lattau, i. 523. 

t Joutcl, 343. Gomara, Hitt. Gen. c. 196. 

K Deavs Mitt. Nat. 189. Dricke'l, 372. De la Potherie, ii. 26. 
§& De Ja Potherie, ii. 116, Charley. N. Fr. iii. 297. Latitau, i. 5623. 

** Adanfon, Vov. te Senegal, p. iii. 287. Labat, Voyages, iv. 463. 
Sloane, Hitt. Nat. of Jam. Introd. p. 48. Fermin, Defeript. de Surin. i. 
P- 139+ 
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and martial, they are connected with fome of the ferious and important 
affairs of life*, and having no relation to love or gallantry, are fel- 
dom common to the two fexes, but executed by the men and women 
apart}. If, on fome occalions, the women are permitted to join in 
the feitival, the character of the entertainment is ftill the fame, and 
no movement or geiture is expreffive of attachment, or encourages fa- 
miliarity f. 

* An immoderate love of play, efpecially at games of hazard, which 
feems to be natural to all people unaccuftomed to the occupations of re- 
gular induttry, is likewife univerfal among the Americans. The fame 
caufes, which fo often prompt perfons at their eafe in civilized life to 
have recourfe to this paitime, render it the delight of the favage. The 
former are independent of labour, the latter do not feel the neceffity of 
it; and as both are unemployed, they run with tranfport to whatever is 
of power to ftir and agitate their minds. Hence the Americans, who 
at other times are fo indifferent, fo phlegmatic, fo filent, and fo difin- 
tere(ted, as foon as they engage in play become rapacious, impatient, 
noify, and almoft frantic with eagernefs. ‘Their turs, their domettic 
utentils, their clothes, their arms, are ftaked at the gaming-table, and 
when all is loft, high as their fenfe of independence is, in a wild emo- 
tion of defpair or of hope, they will often rifk their perfonal liberiy, 
upon a fingle cait ||. Among feveral tribes, fuch* gaming parties fre- 
quently recur, and become their moit acceptable entertainment at every 
great teftival. Superitition, which is apt to take hold of thofe paffions 
which are moft vigorous, frequently lends its aid to confirm and 
ftrengthen this favourite inclination, ‘Their conjurers are accuftomed 
to prefcribe a folemn match at play, as one of the mott efficacious me- 
thods of appeafing their gods, or of reftoring-the fick to health §. 

“ From caufes fimilar to thofe which render them fond of play, the 
Americans are extremely addicted to drunkennefs. It feems to have 
been one of the firit exertions of human ingenuity to difcover fome 
compofitiou of an intoxicating quality ; and there is hatdly any nation 
fo rude, or fo deftitute of invention, as not to have fuceeeded in this 
fatal refearch. ‘The moft barbarous of the American uibes have been 
fo unfortunate as to attain this art; and even thu!e who are fo deficient 
in knowledge, as tobe unacquainted with the method of giving an 
inebriating ftrength to liquors by fermentation, can accomplifh the 
fame end by other means. The people of the iflands, ot North Aime- 
rica, andor Caliternia, ufed, for this‘purpof€, the imoke of tobacco, 
drawn up with a certain inftrument into the noftrils, the fumes of 
which atcending to the brain, they jelt all the trantports and frenzy of 


* Deferip. of N. France. Ofborne, Coll. ii, $83. Charlev. N. Fr. iit. 


4. 


t Wafer’s Account of Ifihmus, &c. 169. Lerv ap de Bry, it. i177, 


Lozano, Hitt. de Parag. i. 149. Herrera. aec. 2. fib. wil, c. 8 dec. ge 
10. Xe C. ge 

t Barrere, Fr. Equin. p. 191. 

) Charley. N. Fr. iii. 201. 328. Lafitau, id. 338, &e. Ribas, Triumf. 
33. Brickell, 33s. 

§ Charley. N. Fr. iii. 262. 
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intoxication*, In almoft every other part of the New World, the 
natives poffeffed the art of extracting an intoxicating liquor from maize 
or the manioc root, the fame fubiiances which they convert into bread. 
‘The operation by which they effect this, nearly refembles the common 
one of brewing, but with this ditierence, that in place of yeft, they 
ufe a naufeous infufion of a certain quantity of maize or manioc chewed 
by their women. The faliva excites a vigorous fermentation, and in 
a few days the liquor becomes fit tor drinking. It is not difagreeable 
to the tafle, and when fivallowed in large quantities, is of an intoxi- 
cating quality ¢. ‘This is the general beverage of the Americans, which 
they diftinguifh by various names, and for which they feel iuch a vio- 
lent and infatiable defire, as it is not eafy either to conceive or defcribe. 
Among polifhed nations, where a fucceilion of various functions and 
amufements keep the mind in continual occupation, the defire for 
firong drink is regulated, in a great meafure, by the climate, and in- 
creafes or diminifhes according to the variations of its temperature. In 
warm regions, the delicate and fenfible trame of the inhabitants does 
not require the itimulation of fermented liquors. In colder countries, 
the conttitution of the natives, more robuft and more fluggifh, ftands 
in need of generous liquors to quicken and animate it. But among fa- 
vages, the defire of fomething that is of power to intoxicate, is in 
every fituation the fame. All the people of America, whether natives 
of the torrid zone, or inhabitants of its more temperate regions, or 
placed by a harder fate in the fevere climates. towards its northern or 
fouthern extremity, appear to be equally under the dominion of this 
appetite {. Such a fimilarity of tafte, among people in fuch different 
fituations, muft be afcribed to the influence of fome moral caufe, and 
eannot be confidered as the effect of any phylical or conititutional want. 
While engaged in war or in the chate, the favage is often in the mott 
interefting fituations, and all thé powers of his nature are rouzed to the 
mott vigorous exertions. But thofe animating fcenes are fueceeded by 
long intervals of repofe, during which the wairior meets with nothing 
that he deems of futhcient dignity or importance to merit his attention. 
He languifhes and mopes in this feafon of indolence. The potture of 
his body is an en blem of the ftate of his mind. In one climate, cower- 
ing over the fire in his cabin; in another, ttretched under the fhade of 
fome tree; he dozes away his time in fleep, or in an unthinking joy- 
lefs inactivity, not far removed from it. As ftrong liquors awake him 
from this torpid itate, give a brifker motion to his ipirits, and enliven 
him more thoroughly than either dancin. or gaming, his love of them 
is excellive. A iavage, when not engaged in action, is a penfive me- 
Jancholy animal ; but as foon as he taites, or has a profpect of tafting, 
the intoxicating draught, he becomes gay and troliclome||. What- 
ever be the occalion, or pretext, on which the Americans affemble, 
* Oviedo Hift. ap Ramuf. iii. 113. Venegas, i. 68. Naufrag de 
Cabeca de Vaca, cap. 26. 
+ Stadius ap de Bry, iii, r11. Lerv, ibid. r7e. 
Gumilla, i. 257. Lozano Detcrip, de Gian Chaco, 56. 103. Ribas, 
8. Ulloas 1. 249. 357. Marchais, iv. 436. Fernandez Mithon. de Jas 
Chiquit. 35- Barrere, p. 203. Blanco Coaveri. de Firitu, 316 
i Melendez Teforos Verdad. iii, 369. 
the 
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the meeting always terminates ina debauch. Many of their fettivals 
have - other = and they ae the return of them with tranf- 
borts of joy. Ast are not accuftomed to reftrain any appetite, th 
99 no faa to this. The riot often continues whee? temiding 
feveral days; and whatever be the fatal effets of their excefs, they 
never ceafe from drinking as long as one drop of liquor remains. The 
perfons of greateft eminence, the moft diftinguifhed warriors, and the 
chiefs moft renowned for their wifdom, have no more command of 
themfelves than the moft obfcure member of the community. Their 
eagernefs for prefent enjoyment renders them blind to its fatal confe- 

uences ; and thofe very men, who, in other fituations, feem to pof- 

fe a force of mind. more than human; are in this inftance inferior to 
children in forefight, as well as confideration; and mere flaves of brutal 
appetite“, When their paffions, naturally ftrong, are heightened and 
intlamed by drink, they.are guilty of the moft enormous outrages, and 
the feftivity feldom coneludes without deeds of violence; or blood- 
thed +. 
“é But, amidit this wild debauch, there is one circumftance remarka- 
ble; the women, in moft of the American tribes, aré not petmitted to 

artake of itt; Their province is to prepare the liquor, to ferve it 
‘about to the guéfts, and to take care of their hufbands and friends, 
when their reafon is overpowered. This exelufion ot the women from 
an enjoyment fo highly valued by favages, may be juitly confidered as 
@ mark of theif inferiority; and as an additional evidence of that con- 
tempt with which they were treated in the New World. The people 
of North America, when firft difcovered, were not acquainted with 
any intoxicating drink; but as the Eutopeans early found it their in- 
tereft to fupply them with fpirituous liquors, drunkennefs foon became 
as univerfal among them as among their countrymen to the fouth ; and 
their women having acquired this new tafe, indulge it with as little 
decency and moderation as the men ||. 

* It were endlefs te enumerate all the detached cuftoms which have 
excited the wonder of travellers in America; but I cannot omit one 
feemingly as fingular as any that has been mentioned, When their 
parents and other relations become old, or labour under any diftemper 
which their flender knowledge of the healing art cannot remove, they 
cat fhort their days with a violent hand, in order to be relieved from 
the burden of fupporting and tending them. This practice prevailed 
among the ruder tribes in every part of the continent, from Hudfon’s 
Bay to the river De la Plata; and however fhocking it may be to thofé 
fentiments of tendernefs and attachment, which, in civilized life, we 
are apt to confider as congenial with our frame, the condition of man 
in the favage ftate leads and reconciles-himn to it, The fame hardthips 
and difficulty of procuring fubfiftence, which deter favages, in foine 
cafes, from rearing their children, prompt them to defiroy the aged 
and infirm. The declining ftate of the one is as helplefs as the infancy 


* Ribas; 9: Ulloa, i. 338. : 
+ Lettr. Edif. ii. 178. Torquemiada Mon. Ind. i. 335. 
I See: Note XC. A 
} Hutchinfon, Hift, of Maffachuf. 469. Lafitau, ii. 12g. Sagard, 
246. 
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of the other. ‘Fhe former are no lefs unable than the latter to per 
form the functions that belong to a warrior or hunter, or to endure 
thofe various diftreffes in which favages are fo often involved, by their 
own want of forefight and induftry. ‘Their relations feel this ; and, in- 
capable of attending to the wants or weaknefles of others, their impa- 
tience under an additional burden prompts them to extinguifh that life 
which they find it difficult to fuftain. ‘his is not regarded as a deed 
of cruelty, but as an actof mercy. An American, broken with years 
and infirmities, confcious that he can no longer depend on the aid of 
thofe around. him, places himfelf contentedly in his grave; and itis 
by the hands of his children or neareft relations that the thong is pulled, 
or the blow inflited, which releafes him for ever from the forrows of 
life *.” 

To the Hiftory itfelf is added a variety,of Notes and Illuftra- 
tions equally inftruétive and entertaining.—We fhall {peak of 
the fecond volume in our next. 


S. 


Cafpipina’s Letters ; containing Obfervations on a variety of Sub- 
jects, literary, moral, and religious. Written bya Gentleman 
who refided fome time in Philadelphia, To which is added, the 
Life and Charaéter of William Penn, Efg. Original Pro- 
prietor of Pennfyluania, 2 vols. Small 8vo.. 5s. fewed, 
Dilly. 

In the Editor’s advertifement, prefixed to thefe letters, we 
are told they were written by a gentleman, no lefs efteemed 
for his virtues than admired for his learning, wit, and genius ; 
that they were firft printed in Philadelphia ; where a numerous 
impreffion was foon fold off, and a new edition, revifed and 
correéted by the author, foon after publifhed, From that 
fecond edition, we are told, the prefent was made; the Life of 
Mr. Penn having been added to it by the Editor +. This 
Letter-writer appears to have entertained a kind of enthufi- 
aftic affection for America, which he himféelf acknowledges 
and accounts for, in the following words ; 


“« My attachment to America, I am apt to think, in a great mea- 
fure proceeds from she profpect of its growing greatnefs, to which 
every day feems more or leis to contribute. In Europe, the feveral 
arts and {ciences are almoft arrived at their meridian of perfection ; at 
leatt, new difcoveries are lefs frequent now than heretofore.—Architee- 
ture, gardening, agriculture, mechanicks, are ata fiand. The eye is 


* Caffani Hitt. de N. Reyno de Gran. p. 300. Pifo, p. 6 Ellis Woy. 
agt. Gumilla, i. 333. 

t If we are rightly informed, the traly modeft and ingenious Mr. Rack, 
of Bath; to whom the public is obliged for other moral and. entertaining 


publications, . 
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‘weary with a repefition of fcenes, in which it difcovers a perpetual 
famenefs, though heightend by all the refinements of tatte. Excellency 
itfelt, in works of human art, cloys the faculties, it the mind is not 
now and then relieved by objects of inferior beauty. Alter roving 
over the magnificence ef churches and palaces, we are glad to fix a 
while upon a fimpie farm-houfe or {traw-built cottage. We feel a par- 
ticular delight in tracing the windings of a beautiful river from its firft 
fprings ull it empries itfeli, into the vaft ocean,x—The mind purfues it 
through an immen e tract of varicgaced country, and feems to flow, and 
increafe, and widen along with it, ull it lofes itfelf in in the abyfs of 
waters. 

© ‘The objects of art, as well as thofe of nature, in this new world, 
are at prefect in‘fuch a flate, as affords the higheit entertainment to 
thefe faculties of the mind. The progreflion is begun: Here and 
there, in the midit of venerable woods, which, fcarce a century ago, 
were the uncultivated haunts of roaming favages, the power of cultiva- 
tion prefents itfelf to the travellers view, in opening lawns, covered 
with the richeft verdure, fields of corn, orchards, gardens, and mea- 
dows ferrilized by well-directed ftreams—Hamlets, villages, and even 
populous cities, with their towering fpires, excite our admiration. — 
We are ttruck with the charm of novelty, wherever we go—The com- 
parifon is always at hand—For, within the compafs of a fhort mile, we 
may behold at once, zature in her original rufticity, and art rifing by 
rapid advances to pertectiom 

** The progrefs ot the human mind may here likewife be obferved to 
keep equal pace with the external improvements. The gradual 





_ of manners, from aukwardnefs itielf even to courtly civility 5, 


rom fuperititious notions, and bigoted religious attachments, to libe- 
ral enlarged fentiments, and genuine fpiritual devotion, may very 
readily be traced by a thoughtful and inquifitive mind. All the powers 
of nature feem te be upon the ftretch, as if they were in purfuit of 
fomething higher ftill, in fcience, in manners, in religion itfelf, than 
the mother country can afferd. 

** Indeed, my lord, 1 feel my heart expand at the immenfe profpect 
that irrefiftibly opens upon me.—I fee new kingdoms and empires 
rufhing forth from their embryo ftate, eager to difclofe their latent 
powers; whilft the old ones on the other fide of the Atlantic “* hide 
* their diminjthed heads” loft in fuperior luftre—I fee learning ftrip- 
ped of all fcholattic pedantry, and religion reitored to gofpel purity.— 
I fee the laft etforts of a poweriul Providence exerted, in order to re- 
claim our wandering race from the paths of ignorance and error.—I 
fee the fetiing rays of the Sun of Rizhteoufnefs fhining torth with feven- 
fold luttre to the utmoit bourn of this Weftern Continent. 

‘© Wonder not then, my Lord, at my attachment to this favoured 


fpot. I tread the hallowed foil with far higher pleafures from anzi- 


cipation than your claffic enthufiafts feel from reflection, whiltt 
they kifs the floor of Tu/culum, or walk the “ Eternal flint by Confuls 
trod.” ‘There is one thought indeed that throws a damp upon that ar- 
dour of joy, which fuch fpeculations generally produce in my breatt.. 
From the firange propenfity of human nature to abufe the riche gitts 


of providence, (of which hiftory as well as experience afford us fo many 
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fad examples) I fear, left the old leaven of wickednef$ fhould infinuata” 
itfelf avain by degrees, till it has corrupted the whole mafs; left the 
melancholy feenes we have beheld in the kingdoms and churches of the 
Eft, thould be acted over again in the We; and the declenfion of 
found knowledge and virtuous praétice, fhould be more rapid than their 
increafe and advancement.” 


Whether the writer, whofe letter is dated no farther back 
than January 14, 1772, forefaw the completion of his pro- 
phecy at an early or a later period, we prefume not to conjec- 
ture ; but his ominoug#*infinuation appears fully to prove him 
fenfible of the latent exiftence of that old leaven of wickednefs, 
whofe fatal workings he thus prophetically fuggetts. 

The following illuftration of the writer’s idea of /ingularity, 
will fufficiently apologize for our quoting it, as a farther fpe- 
cimen of this epiftolary correfpondence. 


“ I promifed in my laft to give you my fentiments upon /ngularity, 
The expreifion is ambiguous. It ferves to denote a good as well as a bad 
character. "The hypocrite glories in it—The humble man alone poi- 
fefles it without offence to himéelf or his neighbour. 

‘* Some people are fo weak as to imagine, that the religious charac- 
ter muft neceffarily be accompanied with, and ditinguithed from all 
others by, a formal, precife, and referved a, an aufterity in 
the countenance and actions, a cautious avoiding of all intercourfe or 
civil communication with thofe who do not, in their whole outward 
behaviour, conform to a certain itandard, which an{wers to their idea 
of a religious man. ' 

« Others again place this fingularity in a perpetual talking upon reli- 
gious fubjects—-Their whole converfation, be they where they will, 
confifts of nothing but common-place maxims, :feriptural quotations, 
and feemingly pious remarks upon every occurrence that they meet with 
in the courfe of the day—or, what is itill worfe, of vain and ufelefg 
difputes about modes of faith, doctrine, cr worfhip. 

*¢ Alas! my dear Charles! all this may very properly be called the 
pedantry of religion, and, like that of human learning, is a fure proof, 
that their knowledge and experience are extremely fuperficial. Many 
of thefe folemn triflers do we daily meet with,’ who value themfelves 
upon this affected fingularity, and think they thew a vail deal-of religi- 
ous heroifm, by talking in a {train which they know to be exceedingly 
mortitying to the generality of their neighbours.—But fuch perfons as 
thefe would do well to take our Lord’s advice, and ferioufly confider, 
what manner of fpirit they are of.——-They would do well to examine 
their own hearts, and try, whether they cannot difeover a fecret fpring 
of fpiriual pride. which fets theit tongues in motion ; atid whether a 
word or two dropt in feafon, feemingly without defign, and in a fpirit 
of meeknefs, humility, and condefcenfion to their brethren, would 
not have a much furer and better effect, than all their vain and empty: 
bablings. ses 

“ Far be it from me, my friend, to difeourage a truly religious con~ 
verfation, But there is a meeknefs of wifdom, as the Scripture seaite 

) ‘s . oe | , tifully 
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fifully expreffes it, that will modeftly avail itfelf of every fivourable 
opportunity, and with a becoming zeal exert itfelf in the caufe of truth. 
—They who bett know know themfelves are certainly beft acquainted 
with human nature. Such perfons will ever be careful, in their con- 
verfation and deportment, to be we as ferpents,- and harmlefs as doves, 
to become all things to all men; that is, to ftudy the various preyudices 
and infirmities of men, and form their difcourfe and conduct in fuch a 
manner, as will not have any tendency to diiguft or atfront them ; but, 
on the other hand, by forbearance and gentlenefs, will win all their 
hearts, and thus command their attention * 

«“ The only fingularity, therefore, which is juftifiable, is that which 
confifts, not in words, or even in particular actions, but in fuch a ge- 
neral uniform tenor of heart, and temper, and conduct, as will not in- 
deed, like the’ pharifaical formalities, be fo eafily difcerned by every 
vulgar eye, but will never fail of making its way at laft through every 
obitacle and impediment, which the adveriaries of truth and virtue may 
throw up againit it. 

“* Some characters are doubtlefeto be met with, whofefingularity 
does not fo much confift, in xot following the multitude at all, as in not 
Jollowing them to do evil, whofe life is an amiable tranfeript df their 
Redeemer’s—who, ike him, go about doing gond,—who fine forth as 
lights‘in the midft of a dark and peruerje generatron, and whofe influence 
is known and felt by a fure, though filent and gentle operation.— 

*¢ Such characters are worthy of imitation.—They are ftamped with 
the image of the Deity-eThey bear the fignature of unfeigned truth 
and pure difinterefted goodnefs. They are known, and only to be 
known by their bleffed fruits wherever they go—whatever they do, in 
public or in private, among their neighbours, friends and acquain- 
fance, or in their owa little family emtcle—their fingularity is con{pi- 
cuous in no other way, than in the fweernefs of their temper—the 
meeknefs of their deportment—the unaffected decency of their conver- 
fation—their readinefs to oblige—their trequent facrifice of private 
eafe or intereft to the comfort and convenience of their brethren ; but 
above all, their chearful, eafy, and affectionate methods of communi- 
cating what they know to be ufeful and necefiary in temporal as wel] 
2s {piritual concerns, toall fuch as are humble enough to apply for, 
and ingenious enough to receive and profit by, their inftructions. ‘ 

“© No four and forbidding feverity fits upon their brow+-Their 
houfes, their hands, and their hearts, are open to all that ftand in 
need of their affittance. Ina word, the lovelinefs of true religion ap- 
pears in their whole conduct,—and even thote, who will not imitate, 
dare not condemn then. 3 

“ If I underftand any thing of the Chriftian fyftem, this is the life 
which it recommends, Would batits proteffurs act up to its dictates, 
live like their matter, and dare to be fingular in being and doing good— 
would they but apply to the exhauftlefs fource of goodnefs, for thofe 
blefled influences of his fpirit, whereby alone their evil tempers and 
paffions can be eradicated, and au heavenly life, with all its dilpofitions 
and graces, opened in their hearts—Deiits would be confounded—— 
Hypocrites would wemble—and bad men of ali forts be more —_ 
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alarmed, than by all the thundering eloquence of the moft zealous 
preachers in the world.” 


As the Letter-writer has introduced two or three pieces of 
original American poetry, we fhall gratify our readers with 
one of them. 


E P I S oO D E 
From tHE INDIAN TREATY, a POEM. 


s* ROSETTA, faireft maid that grac’d the plains, 
Of all the village long remain’d the boatt ; 

Struck with her lovely form, contending fwains 
Were daily ttriving who fhould pleafe her moft. 


But happy Doris, with his gentle mien, 

Had won her heart——the foft, relenting fair 
Oft met her faithful thepherd on the green, 

And Doris breath’d his tender pajflion there, 





One eve, Roserra irom the cottage ftray’d, 
To feek a wandering lambkin of her fold; 
A favave troop furpriz’d th’ unwary maid 

She fhriek’d—too feeble to refift their hold, 





Full of fond hopes, as Doxts paffing by 
Purfued his way contemplative and flow, 

Amaz’d he heard his fair-one’s fudden cry, 
And fearleis, rufh’d upon the numerous foe, 


Long did the youth th’ unequal fight maintain, 
But what, alas, could ftrength or fkill avail ! 

Ev’n Philip’s god-like fon had ftrove in vain— 
Superior force and numbers will prevail. 


The captive lovers, lock’d in clofe embrace, 
With filent tears their mutual griets exprefs ¢ 

The tawny victors hafte to leave the place, 
Unmov’d, unpitying of their fad diftrefs, 


Two parties form’d ; one takes the weeping fair, 
The other Doris, for their eafy prize: 

A filent gloom fhuts-in his dark defpair, 
The woods re-echo to her mournful cries. 


Six times the moon her fulleft orb had fthewn 
Since fad Roserra, with inceffant grief, 

Had mourn’d her liberty and lover gone, 
Without one chearing profpect of relief. 


Forc’d from her home o’er rocks and wilds to ftray, 
Where ferpents lurk, and briars conceal’d do grow, 
Fler tender feet, torn by the rugged way, 
Mark with her blood the progrefs of her woe! 
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Oft time, when fhivering in th’ inclement air, 
On the damp ground the fought for loit repofe, 
- Her mother’s fondnefs, and her father’s care, 
And Doris’ love, to fad remembrance rofe, 


At length, the chiefs a folemn feaft prepare, 
And gather numerous from the nations round ; 
Each brings his warrior fpoils and captives there, 
And yells of triumph through the toreft found. 


An horrid tragedy muft now fucceed— 
My {welling heart beats quick within my breaft— 
How fhall the fympathifing Mufe’ proceed, 
To dip her pen in blood, and paint the reft. 


Six tawny heroes, in their battles flain, 
Sully the luftre of their feftive day ; 

Six Englifh captives, with flowetorturing pain, 
Mutt yield their lives the fatal debt to ‘pay. 


Whilf funk in forrow on a turf reclip’d, 
Rosetta lay, all wan with waiting grief, 
Her lot fevere, fhe ponder’d in her mind, 
And look’d from death alone td find relief. 


Sudden the ftartsrous’d by.a dreadful cry, 

The well-known voice of] Doris ftrikes her ear $ 
Half-rais’d, fhe darts around her anxious eye, 

To fee if much-lov’d Doris was not near. 


Faft to a tree, with all the marks impreft P 
Of favage rage, the fees her fhepherd bound,—~ 

A mortal arrow planted in his breatt, 
And his life bubbling from the recent wound. 


Struck with an inftant frenzy of defpair, 

Thro’ all her frame the fecls the chill of death—~ 
Swift to her dying love the flies—and there 

Sinks at his feét, and fighs her lateft breath.” 


The life of Mr. Penn annexed, is well-written, and his chae 
racter -amiably drawn.» We could wifh, however, that the 
writer had omitted ‘the -idle anecdote about young Penn’s 
obftinacy in wearing his hat in the prefence of the King 
and Duke of York, and ‘that in difobedience to his father, 
under the plea of obedience to a fuperior didtator. We 
make no doubt of the young Quaker’s fincerity ; but we do 
not think it am inftance of that laudable /ingularity, con 
tended for, above. ' 
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An Effay on the Application of Natural Hiftary to Poetry. By 
F. Aikin...t2mo. 28. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 
If we were not as much in doubt whether that kind of ver- 
fification, in which, as the poet expreffes it, 
“" “& Pare deftription holds the place of fenfe,” * 


deferves: the name of portry, as we axe that Natural Hiftory 
deferves'the name of Science, we fhould be as ready to admit 
the importance of the prefent Effay, as we do the ingemuity 
of it. Before we enter, therefore, into any particular invef- 
tigation of the propriety of the criticifms contained im it ; we 
would caution the reader againft drawing a general conclufion 
from the whole, in favour of icientific knowledge as an affif- 
tant to poetical genius. The great objeft of Science is the 
difcovery of Truth, ‘that of Poetry the difplay of Fiction: 
and, tho’ it may be faid, that poetical fi€tion ought ever to 
have the appearance of truth, we are apprehenfive that, if it 
have nothing more, it will appear little better than plain 
profe. Admitting, however, the importance of the fubje&, 
and giving ye poeity the fame rank in point of com- 
pofition, as landicape hath in painting, we fhall endeavour to 
give the reader an idea of our Effayift’s defign in this little 
production, contrafted with fome remarks of other writers on 
the fame fubject. This ingenious and elegant writer fets out 
with obferving that, 


* No literary complaint is more frequent and general than that of 
the infipidity of Modern Poetry. While the votary of fcience is con- 
tinually gratified with new objects opening to his view, the lover of 
poetry is wearied and difgufted with a perpetual repetition of the fame 
images, clad in almoft the fame language.. This is ufually attributed 
to a real deficiency of poetical genius in the prefentage; and fuch 
caufes are alfigned for it'as would leave us litle room to hope for any 
favourable change, | Burt this folution, as it is invidious in its applica- 
tion, and difcouraging in its eflects, is furely alfo contradictory to that 
juft relith for the beauties of poctry, that afte for found and manly 
evitictin, and that riprowemeat in the other elegant arts, which muff 
be alowed to charatterife-our gwn tunes. The ftate in whieh poetry 
has been trantmitted to us will probably atford a truer, as well asa more 
favourable expiauation of the-tact. It eames to,us, worn down, en- 
feebled, and iettered. ; 

“ The itfepwa, circimferibed as it perhaps. neceffarily is within 
very narrow limits, fearcely offers to the moft fertile inventrox 2 fubje 
at the fame time original and proper. Tragedy, exhaufted by the ine 
finite number of its productions, is nearly reduced tothe fame conditions 


* Mr.. Pope, perhaps, entertained too mean an opinion of defcriptive 
poetry ; at leaft fo thought, as docs Mr. Aikin, the Author of the “ Effay 
em the Writings and Genius” of this Poet, 

The 
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The artificial conitruction of the ode almoft inevitably throws its come» 
pofer into unmeaning imitation. Elegy, converfant with a confined,, 
and almoft uniform train of emotions, cannot but frequently become 
languid and feeble. Satire, indecd, is ftill futficiently vigorous and 
prolific ; but its offspring is little fuited to pleafe a tind fenfible to the 
chars of genuine poetry. It vould feem, thén, that novelty was the 
prefent requifite, more, perhaps, than genius: it ds therefore of ims 
portance to enquire what fource is capable of affording it. 

«¢ That novelty fhould have been the leaft fought for ia that very 
walk which might be expected to yield it in the greateft abundaneé,: 
will, doubtlefs, appear extraordinary. Yet, if it be admitted thatthe 
grand and beautiful objects which nature every where profufely throws 
around us, are the mott obvious ftore of new materials to the poet, it 
mutt alfo be confefled that it is the ftore which of all others he has the 
mott fparingly touched. A. ingenious critic, Mr. Warton, has re« 
tharked that “ every painter of rural beauty fince the time of Theoeri- 
tus (except Thomfony has copied his images from him, without ever 
looking abroad into the face of nature, themfelves*.” If this be not 
ftriftly juft, itis at leat certain that fupinenefs and fervile imitation 
have prevailed to a greater degree in the defcription of nature, than in 
any other part of poetry. The effect of this has been, that defcriptive 
poetry has degenerated into a kind of phrafeology, confifting of com- 
binations of words which have been fo long coupled together, that, 
like the hero and his epithet in Homer, they are become infeparable 


companions. Itis amufing, under fome of the moft common heads . 


of defcription, in a poetical dictionary, to cbferve the wonderful fame- 
nefs of thoughts and expreffions in paflages culled from a dozen different 
nuthors. An ordinary verfifier feems no more able to conceive of the 
morn without rofy fingers and dewy locks, or Spring without flowers and 
fhowers, loves and groves, than of any of the heathen deities without 
their ufual attributes. Even in poets of a higher order, the hand of a 
copyilt may be traced much oftener than the ftrokes of an obferver. Has 
a picturefque citcumttance been imagined by fume one original genius ? 
Every fucceeding compofer introduces it on a fimilar occafions He 

erhaps, improves, amplifies, and in fome refpect varies the idea ; and 
in fo doing may exhibit confiderable tafte and ingenuity ; but ftill he 
contents himfelf with an inferior degree of merit, while the materials 
are all before him for attaining the higheit; and fails of gratiiying 
that natural thirit after novelty which may be fuppofed peculiarly to 
incite the reader of poetry,” 

Nothing can be ‘more true than this complaint againft the 
fervile imitation and want of novelty in our modern poets, 
particularly in the province of defcriptive poetry, the only 
kind for which the prefent age, with all its poetical refine- 
ment, feems to have much tafte. And yct, we conccive, itis to 
be doubted, whether our Effayift hath hit upen the real 
caufe of the evil,’or pointed out the true remedy, If he means 
to fay, as certain Monthly criticks have faid for him, that it is, 


* Dedication of Warton and Pitt’s Virgil. 
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“ of infinite advantage to the poet to be capable of furveying the 
feveral fields of nature with an accurate and feientific eye,” 
we are of opinion, he is miftaken As the greateft mafter of 
perfpeétive is not the greateft landfchape painter, {o is the beft 
philofopher by no means the beft poet, even in the province 
of defggiption. The grand and beautiful in reprefentation re- 
quire mething more than accuraey of delineation. ‘T here 
have been critics, and good ones too, who have thought preci- 
fion and accuracy deftructive of the effect of poetical imagery. 
But bear our Fifay:ft. 

«¢ The want of variety and novelty is not, however, the only defect 
of thofe poets who have occafionally intr: duced the defcription of na- 
tural objects. It is no lefs common to find their deicriptions taint, 
obfcure, and ill characterized ; the properties of things miftaken, and 
incongruous parts employed in the compofition of the fame picture, 
This is owing to a too curfory and general furvey of objects, without 
exploring their minuter diilinétions and mutual relation ; and is only 
to be rectified by accurate and attentive obfervation, cnduéted upon 
fomewhat of a fcientific plan. As the artift who has not ftudied the 
body with anatomical precition, and examined the proportions of every 
limb, but with refpett to its own feveral parts, and the whole fyftem, 
cannot produce a juft and harmonious reprefentation of the human 
frame ; fo the defcriptive poet, who does not habituate himfelf to view 
the feveral objects of nature minutely, and in comparifon with each 
other, muft ever failin giving his pictures the congruity and anima- 
tion of real life. 

“* As thefe defects conftantly attend every writer of inferior rank, 
nothirg would be eafier than to multiply inftances of them. I fhall,. 
however, confine myfelf to a few, which, that they may carry more 
weight, fhall be drawn from refpectable fources. 

“ The genius of the eaflern poets, bold, ardent, and precipitate, 
was peculiarly averfe to precifion and and accuracy. Hurried away by 
the warm emotions arifing from an idea forcibly impreffed upon their 
minds, they often feem entirely to lofe fight of the train of thought 
which the propofed fubjeét would feem naturally to fuggeft *. Hence 
their defcriptions, however animated and itriking in certain points, 
are feldom full and diltinét enough to form accurate reprefentations. 
I will venture to cite thofe highly zoological paintings in the book of 
Job in confirmation of this remark. In all of thefe it is found, that 
fome one property of the animal, which it indeed pofleffes in an emi- 
nent degree, but not exclufively, gives the leading tone to the defcrip- 
tion, and occupies the whole atiention of the poet, to the neglect of 
every minuter, though perhaps more difcriminating circumftance. 
‘Thus, the fole quality of the horfe which is dealt upon, is his courage 
in war. This, indeed, is pictured with great force and fublimity ; but 
by images, many of which are equally applicable to any other warlike 
creature. Even the noble expreflion ot * his neck being cloathed 


* See the biftop of Oxford’s truly claflical and ingenious Prelecions 
én Sacred Poetry. 
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with thunder,” is not fo finely defcriptive, becaufe it is lefs appropri- 
ated, than the the “ luxuriat toris animofum pectus” of Virgil; 
and, for the fame reafon, IT can fearcely agree with Mr, Warton in 
preterring the paffage “* He fwalloweth the ground with fiercenefs and 


rage, neither believeth he that it is the found of the trumpet,” to 
the lines hn ¢ 


a ® 


a 


Stare loco nefcit ; micat auribus, & tremit artus 5” 
Coliectumque premens volvit fub naribus ignem. 


The indittinctnefs of moft of the cther defcriptions in this book 
may be inferred fron the very different opinions entertained by critics 
concerning the animals which the writer intended. Thus, the dehe- 
moth is by Jome fuppofed to be the elephant, by others the hippopota- 
mus. The ree, abfurdly in our verfion rendered the unicorn, is va- 
rioufly interpreted the rhinoceros, urus, oryx, and bifon. What is 
more extraordinary, the /eviathan, to which a whole chapter is appro- 
priated, has, with almott equal plaufibility, been maintained to be the 
whale and the crocodile—a fith and an amphibious quadruped. Ic 
may, indeed, be alledged, that the defign of the poet in this place, 
which was-to inculcate fublime ideas of the Divine Power and Majefty 
from confiderations of the grandeur of his works, and fentiments of 
humiliation from the comparifon of human ftrength and courage to thofe 
of other creatures, did not require, or even admit of minatenefs in 
zoological defcription. Still, however, fuch want of precifion in the 
great outlines of his figures muft be imputed to the prevalence of a 
chara¢teriftic manner, rather than to the decifion of the judgment. 

That the want of truth or proportion in the great outhnes of a 
figure is a fault in poetry, as well as in painting, is moft cere 
tain; but that the indifinéinefs of which our Effayift complains, 
is always fo, we deny. There is a feeping to be obferved in 
poctical defcriptioa as well as in painting, which frequently 
requires even ftriking figures to be thrown into fhade. Dr. 
Blair, {peaking of this want of precifion in the animated and 
glowing detcriptions of the eaftern pocts, imputes it to another 
caufe; “ No {trong imagination, fays he, dwells long on any 
one particular, or heaps together a mais of trivial ones. But, 
by the nappy choice of fome one, or of a few that ae the 
more ftriking, it prefents the image the more compleat, fhews 
us more at one glance, than a feeble imagination is able to do, 
by turning its obje€ts round and round into variety of lights*.” 
The fame critic obferves alfo that what we have been long accuf- 
tomed to call the oriental vein of poetry, hecaufe fome of the 

earlieft poetical produciions have come to us from the eaft, is 
probably no more oriental than occidental ; it is charactcriftical 
of an age rather than a country ; and belongs, in tome meatfure, 
to all nations at a certain perjod.”——“ In the infancy of focie- 


* Critical differtation on the poems of Offian, 
Hhha2 tics,” 
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ties,” continues he, ‘* men live fcattered and difperfed, in the 
midft of folitary rural feenes, where the beauties of nature 
are their chief entertainment. They meet with many ob- 
jects, to them new and ftrange ;_ their wonder and furprize are 
frequently excited ; and, by the fudden changes of fortune oc- 
curring in their unfettled ftate of life, their paffions are raifed to 
the utmoft. Their paffions have nothing to reftrain them : their 
imagination hath nothing to check it. They difplay themielves 
to one another without difguife; and converfe and aé& in the 
uncovered fimpliciry of nature. As their feelings are ftrong, 
fo their language, of itfelf, affumres a poetical turn. Prone to 
exaggerate, they defcribe every thing in the ftrongeft colours ; 
which, of courfe, renders their {fpeech piciurefque and figura- 
tive. Figurative language owes its rife chiefly to two caufes ; 
to the want of proper names for objeéts, and to the influence of 
imagination and paffion over the form of exprefiion. Both thefe 
cauies concur in the infancy of fociety. Figures are commonly 
confidered as artificial modes of tpeech, devifed by Orators and 
Poets, after the world had advanced to a refined ftate. The 
contrary of this is the truth, Men never have ufed fo many fi- 
‘gures of ftile, as in thofe rude ages, when, befides the power 
‘of 8 watm imagination to fuggeft lively images, the want of 
‘proper and precite terms for the ideas they would exprefs, ob- 
liged them to have recourfe to ciscumlocution, metaphor, com- 
parifon, and all thofe {ubftituted forms of exprefion, which give 
a poetical air to language. An American Chief, at this day, 
*harangues at the head of his tribe, in a more bold metaphorical 
ftile, than a modern European would adventure to ule in an 
Epic poem. 

‘¢ In the progrefs of fociety, the genius and manners of men 
undergo a change more favourable to accuracy than to fpright- 
linefs and fublimity. As the world advances, the anderfiggding 
gains greund upon the imagination ; the underftanding 1§ more 
exercited; the imagination le‘s. Fewer objeéts occur that are 
new or furprizing. Men apply themielves to trace the caufes of 
things; they correct and refine one another; they fubdue or 
difguife their pafhons ; they form their exterior manners upon 
-one uniform ftandard of politenefs and civility. Human nature 
is pruned according to method and rule. Language advances 
from fterility to copiouinefs, and at the fame time, from fer- 
your and enthufiaim, to correétneis and precifion. Style be- 
comes more chafte; but lefs animated. ‘[he progreis of the 
world in this retpe& refembles the progrefs of age in man, ‘1 he 
powers of imagination are moft vigorous and predominant in 
youth ; thoie of the underftanding ripen more flowly, = 
; oiten 
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often attain not their maturity, till the imagination begin to 
fiag. Hence, poetry, which is the child of imagination, is 
frequently moft glowing and animated in the firft ages of fociety, 
As the ideas of our youth are remembered with a peculiar plea- 
fure, on account of their livelinefs and vivacity ; fo the moft 
ancient poems have often proved the greateft favourites of 
pations.” 

In il'uftration of the aboye, it has been formerly obferved alfo 
by the Monthly Keviewers, that the reafon why ancient poems 
have proved and {till remain the greateft favourites of different 
nations, is ‘that the ftate of fimplicity from whi-h every 
people have defcended, muft appear more natural to each, than 
the diffonant cuftoms and prejudices of their contemporaries ; 
and thus, tho’ a modern poet, rm to the peculiar genius 
of one nation, might be more pleafing to that people for whom 
it w.s written, it would be lets agreeable toall the reft; while 
an ancient poem being equally applicable to all, might pleafe 
them all alike. Is it not, in fome meafure, for this reafon, 
that tho’ both the French and Englifh nations are equally, ad- 
mirers of Homer, the former have as little regard for the Para- 
dife Loft of Milton, as we for the Henriade of Voltaire ? 

*¢ Another reafon, fay they, might be given alfo why ancient 
poems fhould pleafe even a greater number of individuals than 
modern performances ; the defcriptions, in which the former 
fo largely abound, being always more equivocal and imper- 
fe& than thofe of the latter ; which are generally more Ja- 
boured and minute, If we prefume that, .in reading poetical 
defcriptions, we are not delighted with the mere choice of 
‘words, and harmony cf numbers, but with the idea excited by 
fuch defcriptions, it is certain, that however imperfeé& fuch 
defcriptions may literally be, yet if they excite the fuppofed idea, 
it is tufficient. Now it is as certain, that the idea excited 
‘by poetical detcription, and particularly that of the antients, 
muft depend greatly on the Reader’s imagination, as well as on 
the words of the Poet. :.* 

“¢ It is plain, continue the fame critics, that if there be not 
a fimilarity of genius between the Poet and the Reader, the 
lanzuage of the one will not convey the intended idea to the 
other; or, if it does, unlefs they poffefs a congenial mode of 
apprehenfion, a fimilar method of viewing the fame objects will 
ciiguft, inftead of pleafure. While the defcription, however, is 
partial and indiftin@, the outlines of the Poet leave room for 
the exercife of the fancy, and may be filled up differently by 
the imagination of different Readers. But if the defcription 
were perfeét and minute, it would pleaie only thofe of a kindred 
turn, 
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turn, or that have nearly the fame affociation of ideas. Hel- 
vetius obferves, that the degree of genius adapted to pleafe, is 
nearly the fame as we are poffeffed of ourfelves. This may 
not be true in the degree, tho’ it certainly is in the fpecies. 
Thus, we always think that defcription the moft natural, which 
is beft fuited to our ideas of the obje& ; and, as there is hardly 
any two perfons who entertain exactly the fame ideas of any 
objet, or, indeed, annex precifely the fame ideas to the fame 
words, it is plain, that a kindred genius only can be pleafed 
with very particular and minute defcriptions : whereas bold and 
ftriking outlines, though vague and indefinite, are adapted to 
every Keader pofleffed of any fhare of imagination, Hence 
that obfcurity which excites adm ration, and conftitutes, in fo 
great a degree, the falfe fublime, is the caufe alfo of that plea- 
jure we take in poetical defcription, when our own imagination 
is the affiftant of the Poet, and reprefents his imagery in more 
glowing and lively colours than he hath painted them. In this 
cafe, however, it is the Reader, and not the Writer, who is 
often the greateft Poet. 

“¢ What is here faid of poetical imagery and defcription, may 
be extended, with fome latititude, to fentiment alfo ; the obfcu- 
rity of which, frequently obtains it more numerous admirers 
than would its exa€tnefs and precifion. Hence we fee the rea- 
fon why men of warm paffions and lively imaginations take 
greater pleafure in poetry than others; not becaufe others want 
tafte and fenfibility, or would not be delighted with the fame 
images, had they the power to catch them, but becaufe their 
imagination cannot keep pace with, or fill up the outlines of 
the Poet's defcription. Thus it is not want of tafte or judg- 
ment, but of imagination, that incapacitates fome perfons for 
taking pleafure in the rude fketches of ancient poetry. On the 
other hand, it is very common for Readers ofa lively turn, to 
find poetical beauties, where thofe of cooler reflection, and 
more refined tafte, fee nothing but unmeaning rant, and inco- 
herent bombaft *.” 


It is pretty generally allowed that ob/curity is neceffary to the 


Jublime; and if what 1s advanced by the above-cited critics be 


true, it appears to be alfo requifite to the Jeautifyl. At leaft, 
it appears neceflary, that the poct, if he would pleafe and be- 
come popular, fhould adopt both the language and ideas of 
the multitude; for whom he writes, A poet, indeed, who 
might aim only to pleafe philofophers (few of which, care 
much for poefy) might adopt the precifenefs. of philofophy, 


* See Monthly Review, Vol. 23. 
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very different from the profufions of poefy: but would he 
pleafe poetical readers, for whom a poet fhould certainly 
write? By no means. He would obtain, at beft, the name 
of a philotopher, and it would be well if at worft, that of a 
pedant.—A true poerical genius might fire with indignation to 
and Mr Aikin obferve, (as certain critics fay he judicioufly 
do:s) that in the deicription of natural obje&s, every fabulous 
image fhould be avoided. ——How ! fable banifhed from poe- 
try! Away at once with both! 

Would our author have true pi€tures of nature, let him, we fay 
again, feek for them in philofophical defcriptions in plain prote ; 
and never rifk his reputation again, by committing fo grofs a 
blunder, as that of calling the author of the Night-Thoughts, 
the reafoning, the philofophical Dr. Young, We are perfuaded 
he did this in compliment, if not altogether in compliance, to 
the popularity of that eccentric genius; whofe claim to the 
character of poet, is deficient only in point of tafte; but 
whofe claim to that of a reafoner or philofopher, is truly con- 
temptible. Of this our Effayift himfelf gives the following 
inftance. 

** The Copernican theory of the folar fyftem has been now long 
enough eftablifhed to take place of the Ptolemaic even in poetical allu- 
fion ; and the fun, tranquilly feated in the centre of its vaft dependen- 
cies, cheering, invigorating, and animating the whole, may, on every 
occafion of fublime imagery, fupercede the chariot of Phoebus, for 
ever painfully dragged sound the petty globe we inhabit. How inex- 
cufable is the reafoning, the philofophical, Dr. Young in adopting an 
abfurd notion entertained by fome of the fathers, thai the final canfla~ 
gration of the world will begin at midnight; as if it were poffible for 
night at any one inttant to be univerfal on the globe, or an equal 
portion of the earth were not always illuminated by the fun! 


«* At midnight, when mankind is wrapt in peace, 
And worldly fancy feeds on golden dreams, 
‘To give more dread to n:an’s oft dreadful hour, | 
At midnight, ’tis prefum’d, this pomp will burit 
From tenfold darkne‘s, 
Nicut Txovcus. 


We agree with our Effayift, that exploded errours in Science 
fhould be avoided in Poetry; but they fhould be fuch as are 
popularly exploded ; for, as we before obferved, poems are not 
calculated for the philofophical few, but the unphilofophical 
million, Woe be to that poet, therefore, who foars above 
the comprehenfion of the vulgar. Safe is he who fwims with 
the ftream; while he does not attempt to buoy himielf too 


tigh, he cannot eafily fink beneath ite x 
The 
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The Spirit of Athens. Being a Political and Philofophical Invef- 
tigation of the Hiflary of that Republic. By William Young, 
Ej/y 8vo. 5s. Robion. 

& Multum legendum effe, non multa, is,” as this writer obferves, 
“ an adage of antiquity replete with a deep and excellent -enfe ; 
—it means that much reading implies not much knowledge, 
and that ftudy leadeth not neceffarly to wifdom ;—it teaches 
that to profit of our application, whilft we perufe one book, 
we fhould think another; and inftead of being /brorum helluones 
give the mind exercife and time wherewith to digeft a moderate 
and wholefome fare ;—it inculcates, that to run over many au- 
thors, may to the language of pedantry gain the title of learn- 
ing ; but that attentively to penetrate the fenfe of a few, is the 
way to fcience.” It is obferved, however, with equal propriety 
that “¢ all men have not equal acutenefs to develope, equal 
affiduity to purfue, or equal memory to retain the fubjeét-mat- 
ter of a book.” It is for the benefit of readers, therefore, of 
inferior capacity, in thefe refpeéts, that the prefent performance 
appears to be calculated. But the author’s defign and manner, 
as well as motives for writing, are, perhaps, beft difplayed in 
his own words, 

«¢ My detign is from the annals of men and things to extract the 
fpirit of character and event, with the narrative to interweave the moral, 
and to give at once the hiftory and its comment; and in this, ny book 
may be of fome ufe to the young, or to the fuperficial ftudent ;—it 
may teach him that the ancient Greek hiftory is fraught with fomething 
more than apophthegm and anecdote,—-that to know the names of Mara- 
thon and Salamis, of Codrus or of Cimon (to purfue a metaphor of 
Mr. Burke’s), is merely to know the /and-marks ot hiftory, and not the 
country,—that to a fagacious traveller the country is the object, —its 
abrupt breaks, its gentler ceclivities, its culture, and its produce: he 
mutt not expect to meet with his acquaintance from the Pantheon ;—= 
the heroes of fable have found no admittance in this work ;—well were 
it, if nothing of more importance to the hiftory was omitted !—In my 
courfe many a flower have I difregarded, that othcrs have ftayed to 
pluck, and perchance, fometimes a fimple have I culled, which ano- 
ther hath negieéted ; what I have idly rejected, and what, perhaps, as 
idly chofen, may equally fubjcct me to cenfure ;—I humbly fubmit to 
it, nor will I prolong this pretace to deprecate its feverity,—-nor, in the 
language of deference, to hint pretenfions, nor to jingle a quaint an- 
tithefis to public amufement, and to public ytility ;—to fay 1 wrote for 
either, were vain as it is falfe ;—I wrote the foliowing book to beguile 
#i idle time, and I know no better reafon for publifhing, than becaufe 
—! have wrote, it.” 

Having thus frankly deciared his views in compofing this 
work, its author proceeds to defend the importance of ancient 
and even fabulous hiftory in the following introduétory re- 
fle€tions, 

zg “ The 
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“© The wildeft narratives of remote antiquity, however little to be 
depended on for veracity, are not wholly to be regarded as the {ports 
of roving fantaftic genius, or as ufetul merelv as tables Wearing a deep 
and beautiful moral: they are ftill more ftriking as types of the {piri 
and purfuits of the age they relate to. ‘The mind of man untutored 1n 
philofophical truths recurs naturally to the marvellous; blind to the in- 
herent wonders of every the minutett part of the creation, he him cif 
imagines new miracles tor the deity of his foul ;—~each god, each demi- 
god, each hero, is thus aggrandized by the fertile enthufiafm of his 
adherents, who unwilling to allow the confcfled tuperiority to a being 
noways effentially ditfering from themfelves, invett him with fuch 
powers, and attribute to him fuch actions, as their wanton zeal may 
fuggett, or wild credulity patronize.—Still, however, the virtues held 
up to admiration, are the virtues of the age that admires: the preju- 
dices and purfuits of the fabulift enter into the delmeation of the crea- 
ture of his fancy, however pertect he may deiign him, and as our 
poet or other writer is a member of, and writes but for his community, 
we may pronounce that his embeliifhments, though but an airy fuper- 
ftructure, are yet raifed on a known and yood foundation, and that his 
recital is at leaft confonant to the amufement and tafte of his contem- 
poraries, 

‘« Thus the memoirs of chivalry or ftories of more ancient heroifm 
inform, as well as delight; the age of gallant knighthood is perhaps 
better defcribed, in Amadis, than by Mezeray; Worden and his fol+ 
lowers are better known from a Runic fong; than from a monkith hitto- 
rian; aud in the tales of Hercules and the Argonauts, the {pirit of 
thofe remote times is better traced than it could be in the book of any 
itri& conformer to truth and fact: we thus get acquainted with the 
prior ages by fables, as with fucceeding from records, nor is the tludy 
thereof to be flighted, as long as the improveability of man is thought 
worthy to hold a place in his fpeculationsy and the progrefs and vae 
rious iteps and chanyes of the human mind are deemed proper objects 
of its enquiry. In fuch philofophical purfuit the reading of fabulous 
hiftory has its peculiar ufe, but turcher is not to be expected from it ; 
the infancy of human nature can no more ferve as example to man in 
an improved ftate, than the child’s whims to one in years, in whofe 
deeper thoughts and ttudies they may yet profitably find a place. 

“‘ By many, and indeed moft of the learned, it hath been deemed 
difficult to draw the line in ancient hiitory between the fabulous and 
the authentic; but here the word fabuloas bears another fenfe, and the 
oppolition of terms may fimply be coniirued into ¢rae and fale: The 
ten firft books of Livy have been ftigmatized with the term faduious,— 
meaning folely that the. facts therein repreiented are fingular, doubtful, 
andin many cafes ftated as fuch, by the very author; bur yet are they 
not to be clafled with the tales of poetry :—their leffon is deep, and they 
bear a ftrong and pointed charaét-r,—whether after the life or not, the 
picture hath a phyfiognomy mott interefting, and fo well elucidated by 
the mafterly touches of the painter, that equal profit and pleature re- 
‘ fult from the niceft confideration of it. It is enough that the politic 
Machiavel hath dedicated the mott fterling labours of his pen to ree 
flections on this theme; Let the antiquary bring his medals, or the 
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book-learned his books to the controverfy—the pedant would cleanfe 
the root, and filth is his portion; whilft the Florentine bee pitched on 
the lively flower is fucking the {weeteft honey from each petal! Little 
doth it matter I think whére the record is of fo old a date, and affects 
not any right or property, and gives no authority to any fyftem, and 
brings no weight of favour or oppofition to the opinions of the day ;— 
little doth it matter, whether the hiftory is compofed of abfolute facts, 
fo long as it bears the characteriftics of truth and nature—The Venus 
of Zeuxis furely might be pronounced equally eftimable, whether the 
ftory of the five beauties of Agrigentum was true or falfe. 

* Lord Bolingbroke, looking over the general profpect of hiftory 
ancient and modern, and confidering its tendency merely as to the 
knowledge of men and manners, fays—he would chearfally exchange 
the books of Livy we have, for thoie we have not; he enumerates the 
advantages Livy had in his latter books of painting characters he knew, 
and thofe too of the greateft; of defcribing events he was concerned in, 
facts he had from the immediate aétors,—queque ipfe miferrima 
vidit.. 

“ But furely a contemporary hiftorian of fuch turbulent times might 
be too apt to exaggerate through adulation or conceal through fear; to 
give the precepts not of the philofopher, but partizan; and colour 
tacts into harmony with his own fyftem of patriotifm or friendthip. 
Czcina in his letter to Cicero fays *—** much have I been neceffitated 
“ to refrain, many things havé I been obliged to pafs ovcr lightly, 
** many to curtail, and very many abfolutely to omit—thus circum- 
“ fcribed, reftricted, and broken, as it is, what pleafure or what ufe- 
«* ful information can be expected from the recital ?” So wrote the hif- 
torian Cxcina, and fo probably did Livy write; but this apart ;—have 
we not {uflficient pages blotted with the follies and vices of great men? 
Have we no annals to refer to for the confequences of luxury, the pro- 


“grefs of verality and corruption, and liberty undermined? Or are we 


yet to learn that one and the fame is the downfall of virtue and of free- 
dom, and that with equal pace individuals become vicious, and a com- 
munity enflaved? Writings enough exift tracing the corruption of men 
and ftates through every mode and degree;—the period of antiquity 
characterifed by a wild and impetuous generofity, by an enthufiaftic 
patriotifm and dasing love of freedom,—that age wherein the virtues 
were indebted to the patfions for more, than ever fince the boafted aid 
of reafon could aZord them, has been delimeated but by few great maf- 
ters; and for the honour of humanity not a line thereof fhould he ef- 
ficed. T would not barter one page of the early accounts of the re- 
publics of Athens or of Rome tor the moft accurate acquaintance with 


* all that Auguftus ever did or thought.” 


Our philofophical hiftorian proceeds to give a regular narra- 
tion of the rife and progrefs of the Athenians, occafionally in- 
termixed with fuch political reflections as naturally refult from 


* —Sed tamen me fuftinui, multa minui, multa fuftuli, complura ne 


‘pofui quidem ;—fic tot malis cum vinétum. tum fraétum ftudium {feribendi, 


quid dignuim auribus, aut probabile poteft afferri ? 
Ciccron. Ep. fam. Lib. 6. Epit. 7. 
the 
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the fubje&. We fhall fele& from the latter the following pa- 
ragraph oa Civil Liberty and Colonies. 

*¢ Civil Liberty confitts in the fecure poffeffion of a particular ftation 
and property, not to be atfected but by the diffolution of the ftate 
which afcertains and enfures them: when a form of government cir- 
cuinfcribes the latitude of cogcetfioa to its fubjects of equal rights and 

articipation,—civél liberty is confined; when its policy and laws are 
inadequate to regular adminiltration,—ciwil liberty is infecure: the pre- 
tenfions of a jut and wife leyiflation are fo to modulate its force and 
its fecurity, and fo to provide for genefal eafe and happinefs, as to 
leave as little controul tor the free-fpirited, and as little licentioufnets 
for the man of a quiet and homely turn, to make the fubje<t of anxiety, 
—as are compatible with each other, and as abfolute necellity requires. 

“ Men of an improved genius and capacity will yet fometimes pulh 
their idea of polity to a refinement, calculated to difguit them with any 
in{titution they may be born fubject to; and men too in the extremi- 
ties of an hot and active, or of a peaceable and domeftic fpirit, will find 
wherewithal to colour their fituation with difcontent, and deprecate the 
cantroul of government or licentioufnefs, of the people, refpectively as 
they are fitted for enterprize or quiet,—for the forum ot Rome, or farna 
at Tibur. 

“ Tt is certain that no diffatisfaction with the conftitution of his 
country, can authorife an individual to plot an innovation, ever preg- 
nant with danger to the whole community ; and that the necetfity muit 
be very obvious and prefling,—and the authority of very many mutt 
affent, to make any plea for.commotion good and adequate. 

“ But happinels, it will be faid, is the great end of all political 
ordonnance or arrangement ;—that ftates may not be of the beft infti- 
tution, that even thofe of the beit may have deviated from their firft 
ptinciple; and furely it is equally hard for a polifhed and wife man to 
be aggrieved by the errors ot a favage ance(tor; or to ftand with his 
head under'a ruin, becaufe in a better ftate it had been a comfortable 
habitation to his forefathers. This reafoning will have weight in 
every country which permits not a free egreis from its dominior ; 
where fuch migration is reftricted, the canon. is unjuft, and agrees not 
with the great axiom—“ Lex oft /umma ratio’—for reafon favours the 
contentment and good of each, when i interferes not with that of ary. 

“© That a body of men may leave their native country, and that fe 
doing they withdraw themfelves from the parent flate, its prote*tion 
znd its powers, I think quetions fo infeparable, that had net a con~- 
trary mode of reafoning been of late much and oiten enforced,—L 
fhould fuppofe the argument: too obvieus to neceffitate the detail: af- 
furedly thofe who depart on a condidonal expedition, as they are bene- 
fited, fo are they obligated by the conditions thereof; but the volun- 
tary exile who feeks retuge in the ftorms of the ocean, and trufts his 
body to foreign climates and excric diet; who forgocs the delights of 
habit, and fweets of long coanexion, who flies trom fo many attach- 
ments to fo much danger,—flies not from diilike to his paternal glebe 
or private fociality,—it is from fuppofed or real grievance of fubiection 
that he efcapes, and if the imperious rule is to purfue him to his re 
tweat, the permiffion to quit the fhore is at beft trivial and infultine. 
livia * The 
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“© The Colony embarking for a region of fixed and regulated fo. 
ciety, of courfe muft acquiefce in the previous compact ; but landing 
on a yet unappropriated fpot, have furely as juft a right to adopt the 
fy item of affociation, their prejudices or wifdom may fuggeft. 

* This was the reafoning o1 cld, and was fupported by the demeanor 
of the ancient republics towards the various fettlements formed in dif- 
tant parts by their difgufted or neceffitous citizens ; for necetlity, or 
from over population, or trom other cafualties incideat to fociety, might 
often and perhaps moft frequeptly occafion many to feek other fortunes 
and ano:hercountry. On the motives of quitting the original people, 
depended their fucceffive favour and partial protection (for that partia- 
lity may ‘a€tuate and attach very large and removed focieties, this, and 
in coniation of Dr, Price every hiitory will evince)—and thé Colony 
had a conditionally refpeéted plea for thé tender and gratuitous inter- 
ference of the mother-country, in all cafes ot exigeucy and danger.” 

Of our author’s ftile of narration let it fuffice to fay, that it 
is concil*, nervous, and fpirited; we with we could add that 
his language in general 1, equally co.re& and elegant. 
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Article the IVth contains the Illuftration of a gold enamel- 
led iting, fuppofed to have been the Property of Albftan, Bifhop 
of Sher.urne3 with fome Account of the State and Condition 
of the Saxon Jewelry in the more early Ages. By the Rev, 
Mr. egge. 

V. An Account of Human Fones filled with Lead. Ina 
Letter from Mr. Worth, lace of Difs, F. A.S. to Edward 
King, Efquire. With Obfer.ations thereon, by Dr. Hunter. 

Vif. Remarks on the Antiquity and the défferent Modes of 
Brick and Stone Buildings in England. By Mr. James Effex 
of Cambridge. 

VII. Gbfervations on Kit’s Cotty Houfe, inKent. In 2 
Letter to the Honourable Daines Barrington, from the Rev. 
Mr. Pegge. 

IX, Account of a fingular Difcovery of Bones in Chrit- 

hurch °riory, Hampfhire. By Guftavus Brand‘r, Etquire. 
Ja a .eiter to the Prefident. 

X. An Account of tlie Great Seal of Ranulph Earl of 
Chefter; and of two ancient [nfcriptions found in the Ruins of 

dt. 
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§t. Edmund Bury Abbey. By Edward King, Efquire. In a 
Letter to the Rev. Mr. Norris, Sec. A. 5. 

XI. Obfervations on a Coin of Robert Earl of Gloucefter, 
addreffed to the Prefident. By Mr. Colebrook. 

Art. XIL. treats of the origin of the word Romance, being 
a letter from the Rev. Mr. Drake to the Secretary; in which 
are controverted fome opinions of thofe claffical critics Mr. 4 j 
Warton and Dr. Percy, refpecting the origin of Romance-~ i 
writing as well as of the term itfelf: we fhall therefore give it eh 
our readers entire, ee 


SI R, i t¥ 

*¢ The literary world is much indebted to the ingenious Mr, Warton sa 
for his valuable hiftory of Englith poetry. It is indeed an acquifition 3G 
in that branch of learning fo happily inttruétive as weil as amufing, that ce ' 
it muft have its admirers, whilft an elegance of taile remains among us. roe 
However, with the utmott deference to fo fuperior a genius, I cannot a i 
help thinking, that, though that fpecies of writing, called Romance, Bi i 
is the principal object of his book, he is very much miitaken as to the 
origin of that svord. He makes it wholly of French extraétion, men- : ie 
tions it as fuch in various parts of his work, and, in one place particu- ee. 
Jarly, makes it fynonymous with the French language. The commu- ey i 
nication of the Armoricans with the Cornith, fays he, contributed to fy) 
give a roughuefs to the Romance or French tongue. This opinion $j 
alfo he endeavours to illuftrate, by introducing in a note this paflage 
from his brother’s eflay upon Pope. The Latin tongue ceafed to be a. 
ipoken in France about the ninth century, and was fucceeded by what iy f 
was called the Romance tongue, a mixture of Frankith and bad Latin. 
Hence the firft poems in that language were called Romans. The in- fii 
genious editor of the Reliques of ancient Englith poetry had made the 
fame quotation before him, and he alfo concludes, that the Romances 
of Chivalry were firft compofed in France, from whence, adds he, er 
they had their name, Notwithitanding fuch refpeétable authorities, I 
think, it will not be difficult to prove, that this word Romance is not . 
of French, but of Spanith original; which, if you will give me leave,’ 
Sir, I will endeavour to do. al 

‘¢ The Spanith language, in the early part of their hiftory, was a 
mixture of Celtic, Egyptian, Phoenician, and Punic; for all thefe ° 
different people had frequent intercour/e with that country, and fome 
of them long refidencein it. The Roman: were called into Spain foon 
after they attempted to carry their arms out ot Italy about the year of 
the city ¢30, and from that time till their total expulfion by the Goths 
in the reign of Honarius, which is a period of eight hundred years, 
they were in fome degree inhabitants of that kingdom. When we 
confider the numerous armies, which were fent over from Italy in the 
Punic, Sertorian, and civil wars, and reflect upon the, infinite multi- 
tude of Roman citizens, the government of the province, or the pur- 
fuit of commerce, mutt neceflarily introduce iato Spain; we muit fup- = 
pote that the original language of the country muft gradually wear 
away, and be at laft totally abforbed in the Roman. For it was ah 
eitablithed 
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eftablithed maxim with thofe matters of the world, to communicate 
their tongue to every peop'e that had the misfortune to fall under their 
yoke. By thefe means the whole province were habituated to {peak 
the Latin as their mother tongue, except a few of the ancient inhabi- 
tants who retired into the wild and mountainous countries where they 
and their diale&t remained unmolefted, It was at this interval that 
Spain produced fome ot our later claffic authors: both the Senecas, 
Silius Italicus, Martial, Quinétilian, Lucan, Mela, and Columella, 
being the natives of this country, who feemed to have rivaled Rome 
stfelf in the purity and elegance of their diction, ‘The Spanith lan- 
guage thus became totally Roman, nor did the irruptions of the Goths 
and Vandals atleét it in any material manner; they fomewhat cor- 
rupted it indeed, but it fill continued radically and effentially the 
fame. It was in this fituation, when the Moors trom the coaft ot Bar- 
bary made their famous fettkement in that kingdom, and erected fo 
many principalities on the fouthern part of the country. The Arabians 
carried with them their religion, language, and manners; and having 
little connection with the natives but what was of a hoftile and mili- 
tary nature, they preferved them for many centuries pure and uncor- 
rupted. Upon this eftablifhment of the Moors in Spain, we now per- 
ceive two languages prevailing ‘rouge that kingdom, the original 
Roman or Latin, and the Arabic introduced by thefe new inhabitants. 
Hence what was written or fpoken in the firtt of thofe tongues, was 
called Roman or Latin; and what was uttered or appeared in the lat- 
ter, Moorifh or Arabic. 

‘¢ Here we have the certain origin of the word Romans made ufe of 
in its primary fignification, as a contradiftinction to the Arabic. And 
that this dittinction between thefe two particular languages was retained 
in Spain at all periods, even down to the time of Cervantes, we have 
a remarkable paflage in that author to confirm, When the Spanith 
captive is relating his ftory to the company that was aflembled about 
Don Quixotte at the inn ; he tells them, a Moorith lady falling in love 
with him, conveyed to him a letter, which not underftanding, as it 
was written in Arabic, he procured a renegado to interpret it to him ; 
who tranflated it verbatim ‘no the Spanifh language, and finifhed his 
explanation in .thefe words, ‘¢ Todo lo que va aqui en Romance fin 
** faltar letra, es lo que contiene efte papel Morifco.” ‘¢ All that,” 
fays he, ** which I have now tranflated to you into Spanifh, ‘without 
** altering a fingle letter, is that which this Moorifh paper contains.” 
You may here obferve, Sir, that the word in the original Romance is 
uted as tynonymous with the Spanith tongue, and in oppofition to the 
papel Morifco, the letter written in the Arabie one. In further confir- 
mation of this point, we may appeal to the learned Jefuit Mariana ; 
who, in his excellent hiftory ot Spain, tells us, that the Caftilian 
tongue was called Romance, and ailigns this reafon for it, becaufe it 
has fo great an affinity with the Latin, even infinitely more tham the 
Ttalian can boaft of. “ Lengua Caftellana compueila en particular de 
“* la Latina corrupta, de que es argumento el nombre que tiene, por- 

que tambien fe lama Romance.” ‘* The Cattilian language is com- 
poied priucipaily ot corrupted Latin, of which its name is an argu- 
ment, tor it is calikdl Romance.” In another parc of his hiftory, the 
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fame author informs us from the authority of Strabo, that there were 
fo many Roman colonies fettled in Spain, that the natives, by the 
communication and intercourfe they had with them, intirely loit the 
ufe of their own language, and adopted that of the Romans inttead of 
it. Give me leave to give you the original words of the biftorian : 
** Por toda Efpana fe tundaron muchas colonias de Romanos, con cuya 
«© communicacion y trato los Naturales mudaron fus coftumbres anti- 
“‘ guas y fu Lengua y la trocaron con La los Romanos, fegun que 
* Eftrabon lo teftifica.” Which may be thus tranflated! “‘ Through 
** all Spain were founded many colonies of Romans, by the communi 
** cation of which the natives changed their ancient manners and lan- 
* guage, and affumed thofe of the Romans, as Strabo aflures us.” De 
Thringi, an excellent French grammarian, who wrote in the laft cen 
tury, in. his treatife upon the Spanith tongue, expreflés himfelf much 
in the fame manner: “* Voila Ja fucceffion des uations qui ont donnié 
** lieu & la langue des Eipagnols, laquelle tient toujours neanmoins 
* beaucoup plus de la Romaine que d@aucun autre—d’cu vient que 
* parmy eux parler Roman veur dire parler la lanove vulgare.” Upon 
this principle, the learned Aldvete intitles his curious performance. 
** Del origin y principio dé Ja lengua Caftelana o Romance.” And 
indeed, it we attentively examine the Caitilian language in its prefent 
fituation, and have judgement fufficient to feparate trom it the Moorith 
words and expreflions, which are very copioufly {cattered among it, 
fome Gothic, a Punic one or’two, with a few Gallicitms, we fhall 
plainly diftinguith, that the remains will be nothing more than a fome~ 
what corrupted dialect of the Latin. 

** The word, and the fource it was drawn from, being thus efta- 
blifhed, it will be eafy, I apprehend, to account for its introduétion 
jnto France; and how that people came to adopt it for that kind of 
writing, which they, as well as ourielves, at this day call Romance. 
Iris natural te fuppofe, that, as the Saracens came over enriched with 
various: forts of learning, fome ingenious men among them foon ac- 
quiring the language, where they immigrated, trantlated their ewn 
authors into Spanifh or Romance, particularly thofe amuting and ficti- 
tious compofitions fo peculiar to that people; which, being embel- 
lithed with all the pomp of diction, and luxurianey of imagery, made 
an early impreffion upon the natives; who, though not capable of 
conceiving the abftruier branches of Arabian knowledge, eagerly 
caught up this, and univer/ally received it. Thefe tranflations in the 
Roman or Latin tongue, the Saracens foon carried over the Pyrenees ; 
for, very fhortly after their admiffion into Spain, they became matters 
of Languedoc, Guenne, and Poictou: and the French, meeting with 
performances fo coincident with the livelinets of their imagination, 
embraced therh with avidity ; and from reading them with delight, na- 
turally grew defirous of imitating them. Heuce this mode of compo- 
fition prevailed early and generally among them; and _ as the originals 
they copied after were the fictitious tales of the Arabians, tranilated 
into the Roman language, they adopted the name Romance for their 
works of this fort, and tranfmitted it to their potterity. 

“ And that this method of writing called the Romance prevailed in 
Spain before it appeared in France, though Dr, Percy has afferied the 

contrary, 
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contrary, feems pretty certain from fome parts of Mr. Warton’s own 
performance. One of the very firft of the French Romances, which 
was Archbifhop Turpin’s hiftory of Charlemagne and his twelve peers, 
that gentleman tells us, a very learned critic, to whom he feems to pay 
very great deference, fuppotes to be the work of a Spaniard, and, with 
the ereatett probability, fubjoins the author. He further adds, that 
the {ame critic quotes an authentic manufcript to prove, that that work 
was brought out of Spain into France betore the clofe of the twelfth 
«entury; and that the miraculous exploits performed in Spain by 
‘Charlemagne and Earl Roland, recorded in this Romantic hiftory, were 
“ankuown among the French before that period. The fuppofition, 
concludes he, that this hiitory was compiled in Spain, the centre of 
Oriental fabling in Europe, at once accounts for the nature and extra- 
vagance ot its fictions, and immediately points to their Arabian origin. 
In other places he informs us, that tome critics have fuppofed, that 
Spain, having learned the art or fafhion of Romance-writing from 
their naturalized guefts, the Arabians, communicated it at an early 
period to the reft of Europe. If then Mr. Warton will acknowledge, 
that the earlieft Romances extant, were Spanifh productions, that Spain 
was the centre of oriental fiction in Europe: and that Romiance-wri- 
ting, acquired from the Saracens, was communicated at an early pe- 
riod by the Spaniards to the reft of Earope; where muft we look for 
this word Romance, but in the country where: I have placed it? To 
this let me add, that the learned Dr. Hurd very judicioutly affigns an 
-Arabian origin to that fpirit of Romantic chivalry, with which the 
Spaniards above ali the Kuropeans were infected. This fanaticifm, 
Says that gentleman, was efpecially inftigated and kept alive by the 
neighbourhood of their infidel invaders, the Arabians.” ' 

In‘juftice to’Mr. Drake as we!l as Mr. Warton, it may not 
‘be here unneceflary to obferve, that the former defires his ftric- 
tures, may not be regarded as an attempt to derogate from the 
juftly eftablifhed merits of Mr. Warton, whole charaéter he 
-venerates, and:whofe learning and truly elegant tafte he juftly 
admires. 

Art. XIII. Some Obfervations on Lincoln Cathedral. By 
Mr. James Effex. 

This article is embellifhed by a neat view of the front ele- 
vation and ground plan of the cathedral, and contains feveral 
ingenious remarks on the beauty of the ftruéture, as, well as 
_occafional corre€tions of the miftakes, into which hifterians have 
fallen in refpeé to its hiftory. 

Art. XIV. An Account of the Difcoveries ‘at’ Pompeii. 
Communicated by Sir William Hamilton. 

This is a moft curious article; of which, however, it is im- 
poffible for us to give a fatisfa€tory abftra&t, without the plates 
that ferve to illuitrate it. Thefe are twelve in number, con- 
fitting of profpeéts of different ruins, excellently engraved by 
Bafire ; befides a ground plan of the Temple of Ifis. 


Art. XV. 
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Art. XV. Some Account of a curious Seal Ring belonging 
to Sir Richard Worfley, Bart. By Dr. Milles. 

XVI. Conje€tures on Sir Richard Worfley’s Seal. By John 
Charles Brooke, Efquire, of the Heralds College, F. A. S. 
Tn a Letter to the Dean of Exeter. 

XVII. A Differtation on a moft valuable Gold Coin of 
Edmund Crouchback, Son of Henry III. By the Rev. Mr. 
Pegge. 

XVII. An Account of the Events produced in England by 
the Grant of the Kingdom of Sicily to Prince Edmund, Se- 
cond Son of King Henry the Third. With fome Remarks 
upon the Seal of that Prince. By Thomas Aftle, Efq; 

XIX. Of the Wifdom of the Antient Egyptians; a Dif 
courfe concerning their Arts, their Sciences, and their Learn- 
ing: their Laws, their Government, and their Religion. With 
occafional Reflections upon the State of Learning among the 
Jews: and fome other Nations, 


We have here a curious and learned treatife, of whofe con- 
tents our readers will form an idea from the letter, by which 
it is introduced; written from Mr, Lort to Mr. Norris, Nov. 75 
1775+ 


SIR, 


Tue progrefs made by the antient Egyptians in Arts and Sciences, 
beyond other nations their contemporaries, has been much infifted on 
by various writers, and by fome chiefly with a view to depreciate the 
characters of Mofes and the [fraelites. But a very ingenious writer, 
the late Robert Wood, efq; in a pofthumous work of his, lately pub- 
lifhed*, has given his opinion, and fome reafons for it, that “ the 
** high compliments which have been fo long paid to the knowledge 
* and wifdom of the antient Egyptians have not been fo well founded 
“‘ as is generally imagined +.” ‘The fubject, indeed, is only incie 
dentally handled by Mr. Wood ; which it is to be wifhed he had treated 
more at large, as few men could be better qualified for it than himfelf, 
It is of great importance on many accounts, and deferves a particular 
difcuffion ; fuch a difcuffion, we are ailured, was given to it by the 
celebrated Dr. John Woodward, This gentleman has hitherto been 
chiefly known to the learned world by his writings in one branch of 
natural hiftory, and his theory of the univerfal deluge, in fupport of 
the truth of that great event, as recorded by the Jewith legiilator, But 
Dr. Woodward did not confine his opinion of Motes’s veracity to this 
particular tranfaction ; but being him/elf, upon mature examination, 
convinced of the truth of all the other great events which are recorded 
in the Pentateuch, he very laudably undertook to convince othersa 
Accordingly, he formed a very extenfive plan tor the defence and fups 


* An efiay on the original genius and writings of Homer, 4to. 17756 
+ P. 3118. 
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rt of the Jewith Lawziver, againft the formidable attacks that had 

en made upon him. Some {pecimens of this great undertaking are 
given by Mr. Holloway, in his tranflation from the Latin of Dr. 
Woodward’s natural hiftory of the earth illuftrated, enlarged, and des 
fended*, He has alfo given the titles of feveral diftinct treatifes which 
compofed a part of this plan; one of which is, “ Of the antient 
“« Egyptians, a difcourfe concerning their arts, their learning, and 
«¢ their religion, with occafional reflections on the flate of learnin 
‘© amongft the Jews, and fome other nations+.” In this, befides 
other things, fays Mr. Holloway, the Mofaic inftitution is vindicated ; 
and the charge of Sir John Marfham {, and Dr. Spencer ||, that fome 
parts of this inftitution were taken from the Egyptians, js refuted.” 

It is this treatife, which, having fallen into the hands of Mr, 
Lort, written out fair, and feemingly prepared for the prefs, 
he communicated to the Society for publication: but of this, 
and the remaining articles in the prefent volume, we beg leave 
to fpeak farther in our next. 


M. 


An Impartial Enquiry into the Cafe of the Gofpel Demoniacks, 
With an Appendix, confifting of an Effay on Scripture Demo- 
nology. By William Worthington, D. D. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
Rivington. 


The London Reviewers have been fufficiently cenfured, by 
certain pretended Rationalifts, for that effential diftin@ion, 
which they have endeavoured to eftablifh, between the nature 
and means of acquiring human and divine knowledge. Scarce 
a treatife of controverfial divinity appears, however, in which 
the neceffity of fuch a diftinétion 1s not rendered more and 
more apparent. The fubjeét before us, in particular, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to difplay the expediency of employing very 
different means in the inveitigation of natural and fupernatu- 
ral phenomena. We ventured, indeed, to touch but flightly 
cn this diftinction, in ovr account of Mr, Farmer’s Effay on 
Demoniacks, inferted in the firft number of our Review; as 
the incompatibility between Rea/on and Revelation was not then 
atopic fo familiar to our readers, as repeated occafigns, for 
mentioning it, have fince made it. Paying a proper refpeét to 
the profetied defign of Mr. Farmer’s kffay, viz. ** the obvi- 
ating the doubts and obje€tions of unbelievers,” we gave his 
argument the utmoft credit; averfe as we were to trying the 
doctrines of Revelation by the teit of Reafon, or attempting 
to reconcile miraculous facts to the ordinary courfe of nature. 


* $vo. 1726. + P. 108. t Ciron. Canon. Saec. g. 
4 De Legib. Hebraeor. 1. iii, 
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We have more than once, perhaps unneceflarily, repeated, 
that we conceive fuch a praétice tends to the multiplication, 
rather than the decreafe, of unbelievers. How far the worthy 
author of the prefent Enquiry be of our opinion, we prefume 
not to judge. We are perfectly of his opinion, however, as to 
the manner in which the fcripture miracles fhould be explained 
and defended, that is, by the confiftent teftimony, on which 
the fimple matters of faéts are attefted, inftead of explaining 
away the obvious fenfe of words, in order to reconcile fuch 
faéts to our notions of their probability*. That Dr. Worth- 
ington conceives this latter method to be imjurious to the caufe 
of Chriftianity, is evident from the prefent publication, which 
appears to be aimed entirely at the prefumed ill effe€ts of Mr. 
Farmer’s treatife. We could wifh, neverthelefs, the good 
Doétor had treated that writer a little more refpetfully. He 
fhould have refle&ted that he is a brother clergyman ; un- 
lefs indeed the falfe-ftep he committed, in attempting to an- 
nihilate the devil, when he fhould only have manfully oppofed 
hin, be as unpardonable as it is profeffionally impolitic. Mr. 
Farmer’s Demonology (fays this Impartial Enquirer) lies in a 
narrow compafs, 

“ The declared purport of it is, to argue us out of the reality of 
pofleffions, and to perfuade us, that they are only imaginary, and the 
notion fuperftitious—+That poffefling demons were eiteemed to be only 
departed fouls; and thefe are reduced to non-entities—That neither 
the Devil nor his angels had any concern in poffetiions at all; and 
that the Devil is never mentioned in fcripture in any connection with 
this fubject +: The contrary to which | flatter myfelf, is in the fore- 
going fheets made very evident. Other pofitions of the fame ten- 
dency maintained by this author are—“* That it is abfurd and dange- 
yous to allow, that men are in the power of fuperior malevolent 
{pirits {”—“* That, whoever the heathen demons or deities were, 
whether human or angelick fpirits, they are all, without exception, 
branded in fcripture, as being utterly void of all power, to do either 
good or evil to mankind §”-—“ That the Devil was not really, 
and perfonally prefent with Chrift, in his temptation | ;”_ notwith- 
ftanding what the gofpel informs us to the contrary—“ That there 
is but one Devil ;” which is obferved more than once **: And I do not 
find, that he is 4uppoied to be a real tempter at all; though he is ex- 


* Tt being very true, as our author obferves, that the holy Scriptures are 
the only fource we have to draw from in this panes We have no data of 


our own to proceed upon, in refearches of this kind 2 the Scripture along 
affording any certain information about the devil or his angels. 
t Effay, Pp 385- 
t Ibid. p. 1658. 
§ Ibid, p- 191. 
Enquiry into Chrift’s temptation in the wildernefs, p. 85. 
© PL 207, 305. of the Eitay on Demoniacks. 
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pieflly fo called in the word of God ; or allowed to concern himfelf 
with mankind in any refpect. But that he is a kind of folitary, infig- 
nificant, inactive Being, that feems only to fill up a blank in the crea- 
tion. How jufta reprefentation of him this is, appears from the 
whole and every part of what hath been faid concerning him. 

« A rhetorical paflage out of Tertullian is indeed quoted, which 
gives him a kind of ubiquity*; in common with angels, and demons 
in general: But for what purpofe I know not, unlefs it be to infinuate, 
that by being fuppofed to be every where, he is no where. 

“« This is the demonology of this author, which is not only contrary 
to the fcripture account of it here laid down ; but diametrically oppofite 
likewife to the very letter, feufe, and whole tenour of the feripture 
itfelf, from the one end of it to the other. 

** He hath made fhort work with the Devil and his angels; and 
hath done more than all the exorciits put together ever pretended to, 
He hath laid the Devil, and all other evil fpirits ; banifhed them out of 
the world; und in a manner deftroyed their very exiftence. And if 
this be the eaie, we are abfolutely delivered from one third part of our 
fpiritual enemies ; and thofe the moft dangerous of any.” 


| We leave our readers to judge whether this latter ¢onfide- 
ration be not fufficient to give the alarm to every true fon of 
the Church; whofe very profeffion itfelf might in time become 
ufelets, if her enemies were to be thus abfolutely deftroyed. 


The confequences would be terrible ; for, as our Enquirer 
hints, as he is gone fo far, he may poffibly proceed one ftep 
farther to complete this goodly {yftem. 


“* For as he feems to be perfuaded, that Beelzebub, and other ad- 
mons, are non-entities; why fhould he boggle at allowing the Devil 
to be the feli-fame Being with Beelzebub, when there is fufficient 
proof of it; and more than fufticient to convince a well-inclined mind? 
And then why not annihilate him likewife ? 

*¢ ‘This would be doing acceptable fervice to libertines, free-thinkers, 
and all the infidel tribe ; in ridding them of fo troublefome a gueft, as 
he otherwife would fometimes be, and of all gloomy apprehenfions 
concerning him.” 

** But, continues our author, let them be affured, that the Devil is 
not a name, or word, contrived to fcareand affright timorous people 
with. He is a real Being, though generally invifible to our flefhly 
eyes, but not therefore the lefs dangerous enemy. Ifhe were to appear 
in his own nakednefs and deformity ; that would counteract his attempts 
upon us, and be alone fufficient to make us fhun him, and blefs ourfelves 
from him—But uncloathed and unbodied natures may converfe with 
us by {eeret illapfes, while we are not aware of them. And as there is 
a good {pirit, converfant in the world; inviting and influencing man- 
kind to virtue and holinets: So is there an evil {pirit, who is ever bufy- 
ing himielt in tempting them to fin and vice, and drawing them into a 


* Effay, p. 263. ert. Apologet. p. 23. 
refembiance 
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refemblance to himfelf, For the Devil and his angels did not fall from 
Heaven fo much, by a local defcent, as by a mental apoftacy from, and 
diffimilitude of God. They were indeed caft down into a local hell 
likewife ; but we have feen, they are not all, nor at all times, ftrictly 
confined there: and we have too good proofs of their enlargement and 
liberty, to need the defcending thither to feek them, or to ufe any 
magical charms to fetch them up from thence *. Satan is perpetually 
ranging and roving about the world. This we have his own word for. 
He repeatedly confeffed to his Maker, that he came from going to and 
fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in it}. And the Apoftle 
affures us, that our adverfary the Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, feeking whom he may devour{. And he ufes this as an argu- 
ment of fobriety and vigilance againft him. 

But how oppofite to the word of God, and to the defign of our 
holy religion ; and how pernicious to the fouls of men is it, to broach 
any opinions, or fuggeft any infinuations, of a contrary tendency? 
This is putting us off our guard, and lulling us afleep, when the 
enemy is in our quarters; befetting us on every fide; and playing 
all his artillery againit us. It is acting the part of a confederate. It 
is fighting under his banner; and betraying our fellow-creacures, 
and ourfelves too, it is to be feared, into his {nares. 

And this I muft own appears to me to be the plain tendency of the 
unfettling of our faith in our Lord’s temptation; and of that relating 
to diabolical pofleifions. If the fcripture had been filent about Chriit’s 
temptation ; there had been no foundation for our faith in it. But 
this is mentioned as a fact by three evangelifts ; and very particularly 
and circumftantially recorded by two of them ; and we are elfewhere 
affured by the word of God, that he was ix all things tempted like unto 
ourfelves: And yet the reality of this fact is difputed. And if any can 
be induced to think that Chrift was not tempted at all; I do not fee what 
fhould hinder them from flattering themfelves ; that neither are they 
obnoxious to temptations ; whatever they are taught tothe contrary. 

* So likewife, though the Devil and his angels never gave fuch pal- 
pable proofs of their intermeddling with mankind, in the great affair of 
their falvation ; and never exerted themfelves fo openly, in any other 
methods of mifchief, and deftruction, as in that of pofleffions ; if not- 
withftanding men fuffer themfelves to be perfuaded, that there was 
notning real in them ; they will be tempted to laugh at the impercep- 
tible affaults of their fpiritual enemies ; and may be vantered out of the 
belief of their very exiitence. 

‘*¢ Thus hath this man been tugging at the two main pillars, on 
which the fcripture doétrine concerning the exiftence of the Devil, or 
any other evil fpirits, refts.” 

It is proverbial that the devil will quote fcripture when it 
ferves its purpofe : we think it, however, a little ftrange in a 
Chriftian divine, to appeal to the authority of the Devil, to 
ferve any purpofe. In the above paflage, we are told that 
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« Satan is perpetually ranging and roving about the world,” 
and that * this we have his own word for.” But the devil is 
a liar, and has been fo fron the beginning. Are we, then, 
to take his word for it? Surely not !-Indeed there is no need 
to have recourfe to fuch lying evidence, as an infpired Apoftle 
has affured us the fame thing; fo that our author fhould not 
(to ufe his own words) have * given handle for cavilling at 
the devil’s teftimony *.”——But to come to our author’s demono- 
logy: His introduétion to which, that we may not be accufed 
of mifreprefenting him, we fhall give in his own words, 

«© Demoniacal poffeffions are fo frequently mentioned in the gofpel ; 
and make fo coniulerable a part of it; and the miracles wrought with 
regard to them are fo many, and fo fignal; and conttitute fo large a 
proportion in the evidence of fcripture-miracles ; that it is of great im- 
portance to the caufe of Chriftianity, to afcertain the nature, both of 
the one, and the other; and-to determine the controverfy concerning 
them with precifion. 

“ The queftion is, Whether thefe poffeffions were real, or imagi- 
nary ? And whether the miracles, wrought with regard to them, were 
real difpoffeffions of evil fpirits out of the bodies of men? or were 
performed for the cure of fome natural: diftempers, under that notion ; 
in conformity with which, and the vulgar language concerning them, 
the diftempers, and the cure of them, are defcribed as poffeffions, and 
difpoffeffions ? 

“ This is a queftion of facts. As fuch therefore it fhould be con- 
fidered: And by reducing it to this point, and divefting it of all fuch 
confiderations as are not neceflarily connected with it, this queilion 
will be brought to a fhort iffue. 

“ Faéts are objects of fenfe ; than which there is nothing we are 
lefs liable to be deceived in. They are likewife the proper fubjects of 
teftimony. ‘lTeftimony concerning facts of diflant times, and places, 
is conveyed down by tradition and hiftory. The more numerous the 
tacts of the fame kind and nature are, fo attefted and conveyed, the 
more they confirm and afcertain each other. ‘The more competent, 
credible, and numerous, the witnefles of thofe fa&ts are; the more they 
corroborate the evidence they give upon the whole ; and the more they 
incieafe the fum of it. 

“* ‘The more circumftantially the facts are related, and the more they 
have of particular incidents interwoven with them ; the more fcope and 
compals is given, for weighing ard comparing the feveral circumitances 
with the tacts and with each other—the more room there is given to 
judge and fee how they all tally together. The lefs probability like- 
wife of deception there is; and the lefs room for fufpicion of fraud, or 
apprebention of error; becauie it is more difficult to. forge, or miftake 


* And yet our author fays, in another place, that ‘ as the teftimony of 
enemies is allowed to be of the greateft weight, the teftimony of fuch ene- 
mies mutt be allowed to amount te a demenilration.” We can hardly ad- 
mit this unlefs upon the etyrrological reafoning of Serjeant Kite the Con- 
jurer, who derives demonfiration trom Demon, the father of lies. , 
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fafte, which are related with a number of concomitant circumftances, 
and other incidental faéts conne&ted with them, than to forge, or mif- 
take, the naked ta¢ts themfelves, 

“* Fatts, of which we have no deta to judge by, but fuch as arife 
from teflimony—which have nothing in them that implies a contradic- 
tion—that is contrary to any known laws of nature—or that can be pro- 
nounced impoffible—The report of fuch tacts muit be received on the 
credit of their own evidence, properly attefted. 

“« Faéts, which are not objects of fenfe, may notwithftanding be 
fufficiently attefted and afcertained by their effects and circumitances; 
and by that means may become the proper fubjects of our belief; as 
well as all, other revealed truths; <nd many unrevealed ones likes 
wile. 

‘¢ Facts, otherwife ftrange and incredible in themfelves, are yet to 
be believed, if there be a fufficient weight of evidence tu overcome the 
incredibility of them, and powers fufficient to effect them: There 
being many phenomena in nature, the reality of which is certain; but 
which notwithftanding would not have been believed to be true, on any 
evidence lefs than demonitration. 

‘“* Important faéts, of remote antiquity, attefted by a fufficient num- 
ber of credible eye-witnefles ; recorded by a number of hittorians, of 
the fame age; and the hiftory of them making a part of, and being 
interwoven with, other hiflorical narrations, of great importance likes 
wife ; all together making an entire whole; and this complete hiftory 
being carefully preferved, and delivered down, in a great number of 
languages, and copies of each, without interruption, ‘through all fuce 
ceeding ages—fuch facts, thus attctted, circumftanced, guarded, and 
fafely conveyed down, mutt have all the requifite marks of hiftorical 
credibility, which the nature of the thing will’admit of; and therefore 
all that can be demanded, or delired. 

** But moreover, If fuch faéts ftand upon the evidence of divine tef- 
timony-—If they are recorded by infpired writers—they have then @ 
fanction above all that is human ; which we are not only awed to ace 
guiefce in; but are invited to repofe our truit and confidence in 
the truth and reality of them, with a full affurance of faith.” 

By thefe Criteria it is that the narrations, we meet with in 
the goipels, of perions pofiefied and ditpofieifed of evil {pirits, 
are exainined : the Enquiry confifting, ift, Of an examination 
into, thofe fa&s themfelves, together with their circumftances, 
adly, Into the competency of the witnefles, and 3dly, Into the 
fufficiency of the Evidence. 

On the firft head our author obferves, 

** That thefe narrations have all the appearance of narrations of 
facts—=That,they run in the utual flyle of hiftory, as other hiflorical 
facts are generally relaced— That there is not the leatt intimatiow given 
any where, throughout the Scriptures, that they are to be underitood 
otherwifg, than as real matters of fact. Neither would any man, of a » 
plain underitanding, than which nothing more is requifite to judge of 
taéts, entertain the leaft doubt of their reality; taking them, as he 
finds them in his bible; without knowing any thing of the ge foe 
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raifed about them: Which affords good grounds of prefumption, that 
they are fats accordingly. 

«¢ Matters of doctrine are delivered in the gofpels, as doétrine, 
Precepts of morality, asfuch. Parables are prefaced, and related, as 
parables. Prophecies are recited in the prophetical language: And 
matters of fact are, all alike, reported as facts, that really happened ; 
and are generally received, as fuch. 

‘«* The facts under confideration are related indifferently, as they 
arife ; often among other facts; in the fame ftyle and manner with 
them. Norcan it well be conceived, how they could be recorded, as 
facts, in a more fimple, or authentick manner.” 

Of this, the Enquirer proceeds to give particular proofs ; 
the fubftance of which he recapitulates as follows. 

1. We may, I hope, by this time lay thefe down as faéts, of which 
general and particular, we have feen a good number: And they ap- 
pear to be, 

2. Facts of great notoriety. They were not done in a corner. 
They were generally performed in the prefence of multitudes ; in ci- 
ties and places of public refort: Where all men were amazed at them, 
and the whole country rang with their fame, which was fpread far 
and wide. 

3- They were faéts of a very fingular nature; very remarkable in 
themfelves ; of a diftinét kind; and fuch as attracted the notice of 
men in an efpecial manner; and made them the more to be obferved 
and attended to. 

4. They were particularly taken notice of, and very narrowly exa- 
mined by enemies, who never could detect any falfhood or deceit in 
them ; but were forced to confefs their reality. | 

s- Aconfeffion of truth and reality of them was extorted from the 
devils themfelves, who were the fubjects of them ; and on whom thefe 
miracles were wrought, in fpite of them, to their regret and utter con- 
fufion ; and by which they fuffered, to the deftruction of their very 
kingdom. The teftimony of enemies is always allowed to carry the 
greateft weight. The teitimony of fuch enemies muft amount to de- 
monftration, 

6.. Thefe were permanent facts. Many, I might fay all the cafes 
were very obitinate ; and fome had been of long continuance, And 
the cures performed with regard to them were effectual and abfolute : 
So that the maiadies, as far as appears, never returned. 

7. They were facts of great importance, affecting the bodily and fpi- 
ritual welfare of all thofe who were fubjeét to them; and the peace, 
fafety, and comfort of their relations, friends, and neighbours, and 
even of fociety in general. 

8. They were more important ftill in other refpects, and in a higher 
fenfe ; and in more extenfive views. They are eminent proofs of the 
exittence of a world of fpirits: which will be more particularly fpoken 
to hereafter. 

g. Thefe faéts are truly miraculous. They were miracles of a fpecial 
kind, and very aftonifhing. ‘They proved themfelves fuch in the face 
of the world; and fpread conviction among all forts of people far and 
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10. Thefe. miracles. conititute one fpecial kind of the miraculous 
evidences of Chriftianity ; which are-all to be held facred and inviola- 
ble ; and ought to be defended, and ftrenuoutly contended for, againtt 
thofe that endeavour to interpret them away, in alight feafe, very de- 
preciating of thems. Their fterling value, and divine fignature ae 
not to be defaced and melted down, into the commmon mais of other 
miraculous-cures ; which they are not co be confounded with ; where- 
by they would be difguiled, and ina manner loft. 

11. Thefe miraculous cures exceeded «ll others whatfoever. The 
objeéts of all our Saviour’s healing miracles, but thefe, were fome bo- 
dily diftempers or complaints, Thefe extended’to the healing’ of ‘the 
foul, which was their principal objet ; . and bodily dittempets at the 
fame time were often removed from'them. “Hence they were the more 
excellent and falutary. ‘The divine power, goodne{s, and niercy ‘was 
the more manifetted in them. ‘They were double miracles, and of the 
higheft value of all others. , 

12. Thefe miraculous tacts are eftablithed upon the highett authori- 

ty; upon the authority of Chriit himiecif, and his‘apoftles. They 
were bis own aéts and deeds; and rhe déeds of thofe, who were com- 
miflioned by him to perform them. None that durit difpute, or could 
doubt of the truth and reality ot them. They were attelted, as juft now 
obferved, by the devils themielves, who felt the power of them. And 
it is ftrange, that men in thefe days fhould have the hardinefs to cavil 
at them; or attempt to give a different turn to them, fo as to alter 
their very nature; ‘and deftroy the’ moft valuable and beneficial part of 
them. 
13. The multitude and variety of thefe facts are ‘likewife very ob- 
fervable ; each of which contributes to afvertain the reft: And they 
all together mutually fupport each other; and concur in eftablifhing 
the authenticity of the whole. 

14. Thete miraculous facts were more circuinttantially, and more 
repeatedly recorded; moft of them by two, many by three evan- 
gelifts, ‘that fcarce any other miracles, or facts whatfoever in the 

ofpel, 

i Thefe faéts may now plead poffeffion. They have had thefanc- 
tion of time ; and the prefeription and eftablifhment of ages. They 
were entered upon record, in the age they were performed; and even 
by feveral ve 1 concerned in them: Add it is a known maxim in 
the law, that records prove themielves. “The law likewife allows an- 
tient books to be good evidence, with regard to tacts that exceed me- 
mory. Thefe fa¢ts are kept on record, ina very antient book; and 
have the credit of hiftory to reft upon, in common with all other an- 
ticnt, well-authenticated facts: And it is iniquitous, and perverfe, and 
contrary to all the laws of evidence, and the rules of fair reafoning, to 
call them in queition *.” 


Our examiner’ proceeds next to the comp tency of the wit- 
neffes and {ufficiency of the Evidence ; in the inveftigation of 
both which, he oppofes Mr. Farmer with much icriptural force 


* See Dr. Worthington’s ag Le&tures, Difc, iv, p. 119. 
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moft benciicial miracles, as being no more than 
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of argument : and, if we admit the validity of what is above 
premifed in favour of tradition and tranfcript, the witneffes 
are competent and the Evidence credible. But of this vali- 
dity itielf ikeptics will be doubtful, and every man will be- 
lieve more or lefs in proportion to his credulity, That our 
author himfelf poffeffes a iufficient portion, he gives’a fufficient 
proof ; but then there are meny orthodox believers who will 
not go fo far in pinning their faith on the flecve of grave 
writers. For inftance, 

“© We have feen,” iays he, ** what’a learned man,, wholived about 
two centuries ago, declared concerning the reality of feveral pofleffions, 
which he had been an eye-witnefs of *: And his teftimony cannot 
be refufed, efpecially by a perfon, that produces him, as a witnefs for 
another purpofe +. 

“ Qrher authors of good credit, who flourifhed.about the fame time, 
and later, affirm, that they themfelves, among many others, had feen 
ventriloquifts, and heard them {peak out of their bellies, and other parts 
of their bodies: pe Pm 

‘Aug, Eugabinus affirms, that he himfelf had feen fuch women, 
galled wentrilogue (which is the fame with the Greek eylaegyswlor), 
from whom, as they fat, a.voice came our of their fecret parts.; 

e anfwers to enquiries, And Calius Rhodiginus(\ib. viii, Antiq. 

t. cap. 10,) faith, this is not to be entertained with laughter 3 for 
not only he faw fuch a woman; and heard a very fmall voice comin 
-Out of het belly ; but innumerable other people, not only at Rhodi- 
gium; but in a manner through all Jay. Among whom there 
were many great perfons who had her ftript naked, thatthey might 
@ fure there was no traud; to whom a voice anfwered unto fueh things 
as. they. enquired. Hieron, Oleafer alfo, upon Ifaiah xxiv. 4, 
faith, be faw fuch a one at Lifer; trom under whofe arm-holes, and 


_other parts of her, a fimall voice was heard, which readily anfwered to 


whatever was afked ¢.” 

“ Thefe are all grave writers, who lived not above two ages ago; 
and whole teitimony has a right to be received by us, as it was by 
Bithop Pytrick; who gives his fanction to it. Aad what hath been, 
may de again.” 

May be :gain! Moft certainly, and is. There are ven- 
triloquifts now living, and fhewn for fights; buat that they 
are pojjelled by »ny other devil than the {pirit of human 
impofition, we neither know nor believe-——On_the whole, 
however, we join with our learned author in his conclu- 
fion, that, ° 
_“ The reprefenting of this whole fet of great, aftonifhing, and 
curing bodily dil- 
cafes ; the putting of both theie kinds of miracles onthe fame fod 





* P. 208, above. 
+. Effi, on Demoniacks, p. 53. - 
} Bithop Patrick's Comment. on Levit, xix. 31. 
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ing; the refolving of the one, into the other; and confounding both 
together; is furely very injurious to the former ; is finking their 
value, and depreciating of them to a greater degree ; and caufing them 
to be, ina manner, loft, among thefe latter; and, I may venture to 
fay, leffer miracles. It is weakening the evidence of chriftianity in 
gencral ; and depriving it of a confiderabie number of the great mira- 
cles on which it is built. , 

“ An atgument fufficient for this purpofe ought to amount to no- 
thing lef$ than demonftration. .A-queition of fuch importance, that 
affects chrittianity in {0 effential a part, ought to be debated with great 
caution and candour ; and requires the foundeft, and moft uncontros 
vertible principles to be deci upon, But an hypotheiis, that is 
built upon, no, good principle at all, nor any folid Keinduton whatfoever 
—that refls upon the fanciful, the vain,. and the uncertain opinions of 
men—that militates againft the tenour, as well as letter of {cripture; 
and againit the whole analogy of taith—that oppofes the fentiments of 
‘the mott refpectable of the antients of all denominations; both after 
chriftianity, and fince; ull within the’e latter times—that is counte- 
nanced by very ‘ew modern divines of character, or foundnefs of faith 
—And is patronized chiefly by fuch, among antients and moderns, as 
are a difytaee to any caufe—Such an hypothefis, I truft, will not be 
capable of convincing any ferious enquirer; who,was not, beforehand, 
under fome prejudices in its favour; though it may be likely enough 
to meet, with reception, and countenance, among lukewarm, and half 
chriftians ;. and {uch as are difpofe to fink chriftianity to an ebb, 
which is but a few degrecs above deifm ; the manifelt defign of thefe, 
and fuch like productions being, to bring chriftianity to the level of 
natural religiom; which every one will have the modeling of, by the 
iguare of his. own reafon ;, whereby he will frame it to his kings 
and make as pliable, and good-natured a religion of it, as he pleafes, 
And by : means, at length, men will.come to be without any 
thing, that,candeferve the name of religion; and will live fo, as 
to be without God in the world.” ; 


K,. 


A full Anfwer to a late View of the Internal Evidence of the 
Chriftian Religion. In a Dialogue between a Rational Chrif- 
tian. and bis Friend. ~ By the Editor of Ben Mordecai’s Letters 
to Elifoa Levis “ 8vo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 


This ts certainly a more copious, if not a fuller, anfwer to 
Mr. Jenyns’s celebrated tract than any that hath yet appeared. 
It abounds alfo with that plaufibility of argument and: ferip- 
tural knowlédge of the fubjeét, for. which the. author’s other 
traéts are remarkable, It is yet nore ‘ingemious than foltd, 
and more argumentative than convincing. ‘Ihe matter is alto 
too trite to bear particular repetition, We fhall content our- 
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felves with the writer’s account of Mr, Jenyns’s tra& and- 
his own defign, as fet forth in his preface; wherein the View 
is placed in fomething of a new light: its author being charged 
as a plagiary with reipect to the principal part of the pre- 
formance. 


* J do not,” fays our author, “ in the following pages, take upon 
me to afce:tain the author or his character; I propofe only to {peak to 
the doctrines which are contained in the book and their confequences ; 
and thefe appear to me to coincide fo nearly with the fceptical Savo- 
vard Vicar’s confeffion of Paith, which we find delineated in the third 
volume of Mr. Rouffeau’s Emilius amd Sophia, that I can look upon it 
jn no other light, than as the fame plan enlarged.and embcllithed, and 
only fo far altered as was thought neceflary to fit it for the mouth ‘of 
another Perfon, who might call himfelf a Chriftian ; as if Tf were pof- 
fible for the Faith of a Chriftian to be compatible with the many doubss, 
uncertainties, and objections of a Sceptic which ftill appear in it. 

“The inconfiftency of the Savoyard, as defcribed by Roufleav, is 
perfectly natural and characteriftic : he mutt be fuppofed, as a Sceptic, 
to frume objections, and then diitruft the validity of them; accordingly 
he raifes a number of imaginary difficulties to the Chriftian feheme, 
and particularly to the proot of it from Miracles and Prophecies, and 
argues againtt it as incredible, p. 115, &c. He then begins to doubt 
his own arguments, and fays, ** ‘There ate fo many folid Reafons both 
“¢ for and againftits authority, that, not knowing what to conclude; I 
« neither admit nor reject it.” Atter this he appears to be fo ftruck 
with admiration atthe diction and morality and purityot the Gofpel, and 
the /uperiority of the character of Jefus above that of Socrates ; that he 
concludes in the fame doubtiul manner; “ if Socrates wa8'a Sage, the 
+ life and’ death of Jeius were thofe of a Ged; and yet witli all this, 
* the fame Gofpel abounds with éacredible Relations, with circum- 
** ftances repugnant to Reafon, which it is impoffible fora man of fenfe 
* either to conceive or to admit.™—All this inconfiftetity is watural 
enough in the mouth of a Sceptic, as he fairly confefles nmfelf to be; 
«« fuch,” fays he, * is the involuntary Scepticifm in which I remain,” 
p- 139-. But it is very inconfijlent evey in a ientible Deut to talk in 
this manner: and when fuch language is put into the mouth of a 
Chriftian, sothing cam appear more unnatural, heterogeneous, and 
exotic: the whule Plan becomes deformed and out of all Propartion. 

“* And yet the View makes no teruple to raife the fame kind of ob- 
jections as the Vicar dues, and to leave them unanfwered.—He ad- 
mires the dection, the morality, the purity, the Jeattyot the Chriftian 
precepts, and our Saviour’s pevfic? exemple; but not a word is faid in 
proot of any divine atteftauion to his divine miffion by either of them; 
on the contrary, the chict defign of the View is to thew, thatthe truth 
of Chrittiavicy mutt be firnt proved, betore either Miracles or Prophe- 
cies can be bel.eved: the confequence of which muft be, when thefe 

yillars of our faith are removed, that it can never be proved at all. 
Wich the fame ipirit of Scepticifm. the View objects to the Scriptures, 
that in them are found “ errors, inconfiftencies, fabulous ftories, and 
** talfe faéts, and falie 1 hilofophy (p. 123), and doétrines contra- 
s¢ dicting 
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dicting all the Principles of human Reafon and all our Ideas of di- 
vine Jaitice (p.159), and narrations accommodated to the igno- 
rance and fuperitition of the times, or pious frauds intended to im- 
prefs on vulgar minds a higher Reverence of the power and fanctity 
of Chrift” (p. 125); fome of which objections are abfolutely incon- 
fiftent with the Chriitian Faith ; and, if true, mutt overturn it. 

“ Or this the Viewer feems to be confcious ; and therefore, to pre- 
ferve the name of a Chriftian, after betraying the caufe, he is obliged, 
in fupport of his Hypothefis, to attempt the moft extraordinary ma- 
noeuvre in Logic, that-ever was thought of, but which is abfolutely 
necefiary to fave appearances, and keep him within the pale of Popith 
orthodoxy. The argument is two-fold, and cuts on both edges. 

*¢ ri, Thatit isa mark of ‘Truth in the doctrines of Chrittianity, 
that they are agreable to Reafon. 

“¢ ad, That it is, or at leaft it may, be a mark of Truth in the doc- 
trines of Chriitianity, that they are repugnant to Reafon (p. 176. 


‘ 
‘ 


Now I leave it to the judgment of the Reader whether Chriftian 
or Deift, it he is but a man of tenfe, whether this ingenious argument 
does not thew a greater inconfiftency in the View, than any thing that 
has been aff€rted by the Vicar, or any thing that Mr. Voltaire has 
laid to the charge of Mr. Rouffeau through his whole Prophecy of 
him *. 

« But here I can’t help obferving, that, though the behaviour of 
the Vicar is more confiftent with the character of a Sceptic; than the 
View is with that of a Chriffian; yet the Vicar comes off at latt as 
poorly as the Views What is to be done, fays the Vicar, amidit all 
thete Contradi@ions ? To which he anfwers, ** Be modeft and circum- 
“ ipect, amd regard in Silence what cannot be difproved or compre- 
* bended.” —The queftion was, what is to be done when we meet with 
the contradittions jut mentioned; viz. “ racredible relations and cir- 
“* cumftances repugnant to reafon, which it is impoflible for a man of 
s* Senfe either to conceive or admit ?” and the Vicar anfwers, that we 
fhould be modeft and regard in filence what cannot de difproved ot com- 
prebended.—Is this any aniwer to the qucition? It may be proper 
enough to regard in filence what caamot be difproved or comprehended ; 
but what has this to do with contradifions, and circumttances repugnant 
to reafon? Bc. We are certainly abie to difprove and to comprehend 
coutradiétions, or we should ::01 <now them to de fuch.—I fhall therefore 
beg leave to give avery different aniwer to the Vicar’s queition, and 
to affert, that among all the difficulties we meet with in the Scripture, 
and the many things therein, which we do not underfand, there are no 
contradiSory doétrines, no incredible Relations, nothing repugnant te Rea- 
fou, nor any thing required of us to be believed, which it is impoilibie 
toravnan of Senf? to conce.ve or admit. ‘This isthe opinion of the moit 
refpeCtavie of our Proretiant Divines + aud I can fee no good Reafon 
why even the Deitts fhoulid chute to take their notions of Chuitianity 
from Rouffeau’s Emilius, or their notions of Morality trom his kloife, 
rather than from them. And thefe not only declare that Chriitianity 
is defenfible upon argument, and agreeable to Reafon upon the ftri€te:t 

* See she Annual Regiiter for 1761, p. 208. » 
exainination, 
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examination, but many of them have defended it upon thofe Principles, 
I fhall trouble you with one or two quotations, which now lie betore 
me, to provethis. Bifhop Hare fays, ‘* Surely it is a commendable 
* defign to explane Scripture difficulties, and to remove the Objections 
** of profane men, by fhewing, theve is nothing in the facred writings 
*¢ but what is true and Rational.”—And Dr. Sykes, in his preface to 
the fecond Edition of his Eflay on the Truth of Chrifiianity, fays, 
“ It has always been my defire to fee Religion treated as a Rational 
* thing, free from all ablurdity and folly.—The Religion of nature is 
** capable of the ftricteft Evidence ; and therefore that is never to be 
* deviated from or given up.—The Religion of Chrift, as it lies in the 
** New Teftament, is perfectly agreeable-to, and confiftent-with, what 
** natural Religion teacheth ; and fo it will be always found by them 
*¢ that examine its truth with Sincerity.” 

“‘ Now this (fays our author) is a proper Principle for the 
Chriftian and Deift to join ifflue upon: and if the Chraftian really 
wifhes to convert the Deift, he will ufe no other: for he knows that 
the Deiit will admit of no argument, that contradiéts his Reafon or his 
natural Religion. In the mean time the Chriftian will be particalarl 
cautious to fay nothing, that reflects upon his adverfary’s underftand- 
ing or fincerity, and may ferve to irritate rather than convince: for 
Chrittianity has been fo amazingly mifreprefented to many fenfible and 
worthy Men, eipecially to thofe who have travelled into Popith coun- 
tries, that it is impoffible for them to believe it, till they get rid of 
their prejudice againft it upon this account, This falfe powenthould 
therefore be firft of all attended to, and rectified, with patience and 
¢andour.—And this confideration will make way for two preliminary 
articles, without which, it will be to no purpofe for the parties to 
enter into any difcuffion upon the queftion whether Chriftianity.be 
true or falfe. 

“* 1, It muft be agreed upon to be unfair dealing to object, or infift- 
on, any doctrines as parts of Revelation, which cannot be proyed to be 
reveled in Scripture. 

** 2. It mutt be agreed upon to be unfair dealing ,to infift ov any 
fuch doctrines as are contradictory to Reafon, or to the divine ‘attri- 
butes, or inconfiftent with one another.” 


We have thus given our author’s own fketch of his defign, 
that we might make him fo full an anfwer as, in our Opinion, 
to fuperfede a fuller examination of his traét, did even Novelty 
authorize it. We readily admit that it is to no purpofe for us 
to enter into any difcuffion upon the truth of Chriftianity, with 
a writer who denies that Scripture contains any incredible rela- 
tions or any thing repugnant to reafon, without {ome preliminary 
articles: becaufe, fetting afide the authenticity of the text, it 
appears to us to contain both doétrines unreafonable and faéts 


“incredible. And what are the preliminary articles propofed ? 


Such truly as fuppofe the fame turn of thinking and fenfe of 
confiftency to be poffefled by two perfons, avowedly thinking 
and judging of the fame fubje&ts in a manner totally different. 
Firft 
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Firf, No do&rines are to be admitted as parts of revelation 
unlefs proved to be revealed. What a futile propofition 1 How 
are they to be proved? Almoft eighteen hundred years have 
already elapfed fince the revelation was given, and probably as 
many thoufand volumes of expofitions 5 cen fince written to 
explain it, and yet nen are no more agreed about its meaning 
than they were at firft: perhaps lefs fo. We know of no in- 
fallible proof of the meaning of the written text but the im- 
mediate infpiration of the writer of it. The author is the only 
irrefragable commentator.—Secondly, No doétrines are to be 
accounted revealed if contradictory to reafon or to the divine 
attributes. Pray, Mr. Mordecai, how long have mankind 
been fo well-agreed in what is and what is not reafonable, as 
to make it an univerial ftandard? And how came the world fo 
well acquainted with the divine attributes, as to have them at 
their fingers’ ends, fo ready on all occafions to apply to the ra- 
tionality or confiftency of human opinions ?—\ndeed, Rabbi 
Ben !, this won’t do.—It muft be confeffed that, accede to your 
preliminary articles and admit your po/fulata, you handle the 
pen of ‘controverfy with tolerable dexterity : but you begin here 
at the wrong end of the argument. You are for building cat- 
tles in the-air, with their bottom upwards : a more egregious 
piece of folly than that of the author of the View, who only 


copied the caftle-builder of old, in foaring into the clouds to 


look for a foundation. 
W, 


Experimental Inquiries: Part the Third. Containing a Defcrip- 
tion of the Red Particles of the Blood in the Human Subject? and 
in other Animals; with an Account of the Strudture and Offices 
of the Lymphatic Glands, of the Thymus Gland, and of the 
Spleen: Being the remaining Part of the Objervations and Ex- 
periments of the late Mr. William Hewfon, F. R. 8. and 
Teacher of Anatomy. Py Magnus Faiconar, Surgeon, and 
Teacher of Anatomy. 8vo. 4s. Longman. 


The poffeffors of the two firft parts of Mr. Hewfon’s Expe- 
rimental Inquiries will doubtlefs congratulate them/elves on the 
profpeét of their profecution by a profeffor, fo intimately ac- 
guainted with the fubject as Mr. Falconar: who modeftly dif- 
claims, however, any pretenfions to the merit of a difcoverer. 
But we will do him the juftice to let him fpeak for himfelf. 

“ The following flieets,” fays he, ** compriie the remaining part 
of the difcoveries and experiments of my late inend Mr. Wsliam 
Hewfon, in whofe death the Public futtained an almoft irreparable 
lofs; the lofs of a Genius, whofe fuperior abilities in his proteifion, 
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rendered him eminently confpicuous among his contemporaries, and I 
have no doubt, will tranfmit his fame to potterity, enrolled among the 
higheft names of antiquity. But to the men of phe of this age, his 
talents require no commendation from my pen. 

“ Unfortunately for the world, his death prevented him from com- 
pleting the work he had begun: the firft Chapter of this Treatife only 
was written by him, and read in the Royal Society, June 17th and 
24th, 17733 which was afterwards publifhed in the Second Part of the 
fixty-third volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions ; and it is much 
to be lamented, that among his papers we have not found the {mallet 
note upon the fubject of the other four Chapters. But a three years 
acquaintance, during the greateft part of which the ftrictett intimacy 
and friendfhip fubfiited between us, afforded me numberlefs opportu- 
nities of difcourfing with him upon this fubject, and of making myfelf 
perfectly acquainted with his ideas; befides which, as I “had ‘the ad- 
vantage of aflifting him in other anatomical purfuits, it was frequently 
my youd fortune to make and repeat many of the experiments; by 
which means I became not only better acquainted with the doétrine, 
bur alto periectly confirmed in my knowledge of its truth.” 

The firft chapter, written by Mr. Hewfon, haying been 
before publifhed, we fhall proceed to give an abftraét of the 
matter contained in the other four; of which this publication 
confifts, Chap. II. treats of the ftru€ture of the lymphatic 
glands, confirming and illuftrating by experiments the lym- 
phatic fyftem laid down by Mr. Hewlon. ‘Thete experiments 
are curious, and are elucidated by proper drawings of the 
glands and veflels, as they appeared on diffe&tion, Chap. LI. 
treats of the fituation and ftructure of the thymus gland, Of 
this part of the animal ceconomy Mr. Falconar obferves, 
that 

“« Many attempts have been made, by diffection and other means, 
to difcover an excretory duct from this part. For the organization 
being apparently the fame in it, as in fome other known glands, it was 
but natural to conclude that, fimilar to them, it alfo fhould have an 
outlet, Accordingly, many fruitlefs experiments have been made, and 
much time employed to difcover it, but with fo little fuccefg, that all 
attempts of that kind feem long fince to have been given up, Nay, 
foe have been led into very unphilofaphical conjectures (viz.) that 
perhaps it was ufelefs, or that if ic did perform any office, it was fo 
obfcurely as to efcape inveftigation. 

** But che ingenious author, whofe experiments we are about to ree 
late, entertained too exalted an idea of nature, to fuppo.e that any 
part of the animal frame svas ufelefs,. though the ftructure of fome parts 
might be io intricate, and their ufes fo obfcure, as to elude the re- 
fearches of the moit affiduous and ingenious inquirers, into the opera- 
tions of nature, 

“« Mr. Hew‘on, after having made many attempts by diffection and 
injections to diicover the ufe of this gland, with almoit as liule fuceefs 
as his predeceflors, began to empley the microfcope ; but micrefcopical 
experiments, in the manner they were then conducted, afforded = 
other 
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other fatisfaction here than that the blood veffels were diftributed in a 
fimilar manner to thofe of the lymphatic glands; but the ex:ernal ap- 
pearance, as well as the minure itructure of the Thymus (jo exactly 
age go with the itructure of other glands), convinced Mr. Hewe 
fon, it muft have an excretory duct; yet poflibly it might be io finall, 
or the coats fo tranfparent, that when collapfed in the dead body, it 
might become almoft invifible; though during life, while diftended 
with the natural fluid, it might be more read‘ly perceived.” 

Mr. Falconar proceeds to relate minutely the fuccefs of feveral 
experiments made to detect the excretory duct in queftion : from 
all which he concludes that the thymus is neceflary to perform 
an office requifite in the foetus ftate, and in the early part of 
life, depending upon refpiration, W hat this office is, he proceeds 
to explain.. To this end, he treats in Chap. 1V. on the fi- 
tuation and ftructure of the fpleen. 

“ Tt hath at all times (obferves Mr. Falconar) been matter of fure 
prife among the learned, that a vifcus fo large, and fo advantageoufly 
fituated as the Spleen is, added to the frequent opportunities of ins 
fpecting it in different ftates of health, fhould, notwithftanding, have 
its ufes fo involved in obfcurity, as to’elude the refearches of fo many 
ingenious and induftrious inquirers, 

s* Not that the Spleen has at any time been confidered as ufele’s, for 
at different periods a variety of different offices have been afligned to it. 
Among the ancients, the moft celebrated opinion was, that it made the 
atra bilis or fuccus melancholicus, which they fuppofed was carried by 
the wa/a brevia into the ftomach: but later oblervations have entirely 
exploded that idea, infomuch that the very term is almoft extinct. 
And we fhall endeavour to prove, that the more modern opinion, of 
its producing fome change on the blood, preparatory to the fecretion 
of bile, hath no better foundation in nature.” 

For this proof we are obliged to refer the reader to the trea- 
tife itfelf; obferving only that the inference, drawn from the 
experiments made to difcover the ufe and office of the fpleen, 
is, that it is the organ ordained by nature for the more per 
fe&tly forming the red particles of the blood. This inference 
is farther illuftrated and more fully proved in the fifth and 
concluding Chapter; which contains an account of the man- 
ner in which the red particles of the blood are formed, as de- 
duced from the preceding experiments. As the fyftem fup- 
ported by thefe.experiments is no lefs novel than fingularly 
ftriking, we fhall give it in the profeffor’s own words. 

“¢ ‘That the red particles of the blood are completely formed by the 
Spleen, we have therefore as itrong proofs, as we have that the liver 
fecretes bile, or the tefticles omen; we find bile in the ductus hepaticus, 
femen in the epididymis, and red particles of blood ia the lymphatic 
yeflels of the Spleen, : 

‘It may then reafonably be afked, How is the red blood fcrmed 
when the Spleen is taken out, if the Spleen is the wcus intended by 
patyre to form the red blood? This objection will militate equally 
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ftrong againft any other ufe the Spleen is fuppofed to have; for that 
the Spleen may be taken out, and the animal fuffer but little inconve. 
niency, by no means prove it to be ufelefs, but it proves that fome 
other part is capable of performing its office. Every philofopher mutt 
entertain too exalted an idea of nature, to believe ther any part of the 
creation is ufelefs, much lefs could he fuppofe a vifcus in the human 
body, fo large as this is, has no office of importance affigned to it, 

** Suppofe then for a moment, we allow the Spleen to do the office 
affigned to it by the moderns, viz. that it produces fome change on the 
blood preparatory to the fecretion of bile; what muft do that office 
when the Spleen is wanting? for as the animal lives and is well nou- 
rifhed afterwards, if that fuppofed change is abfolutely neceflary for 
the fecretion of bile, either fome other v/eus mutt do its office; or the 
bile, a fluid fo requifite for affimilating our food, could not be formed, 
and the animal for want of being duly nourifhed muft die. 

‘¢ If we may reafon from analogy, we fhould fay, that it is con 
to the eftablifhed laws of aniinal coeconomy, to fuppofe the ufe of one 
organ or gland, to be merely fubfervient to another organ or gland, in 
preparing the blood, in order to render it fit for fuch organ or gland 
to do its office; it would be afferting, that the liver which nature in- 
tended to fecrete bile could only do it by the intervention of the 
Spleen; and yet if we allow that bile can be formed without the ufe of 
the Spleen, we admit that intervention to be by no means neceflary. 
But to carry our analogy ftill farther, nature has given to the animal 
body certain glands, and has afligned to each peculiar offices, that is, 
fhe has endowed them with a property of feparating from the blood 
divers fluids, as different from each other, as they are from the mafg 
of blood from out of which they were originally feparated. 

‘¢ The lachrymal gland fecretes the tears; the falivary glands, the 
faliva; the kidneys, urine; the tefticles, /emen, &c. &c. without the 
intervention of any auxiliary gland, If then a fluid fo elaborated, and 
fo different from any thing we find in the blood, as _/emen is, a fluid 
which has an office of no lefs dignity than to perpetuate the whole race 
of animals, can be formed froin the blood by the veffels of the seffis, 
without any preparatory change being produced on it; may we not 
reafonably conclude, that the liver is capable of fecreting bile from the 
blood without any antecedent change being made on it by the Spleen? 
For to fay that the blood muft be prepared by the Spleen, before bile 
can be fecreted from it by the liver, is to deny, that the liver, which 
is given to form bile, can do the office which nature hus intended it to 

eriorm., 

‘¢ But if we allow the Spleen to make the red part of the blood, we 
can readily account for the reafon why the Spleen may be cut our of an 
animal, and yet the animal furvive, and fuffer but little inconvenience, 
for though the office of the Spleen is to forin the red particles of the 
blood, yet it is not the only organ in the body capable of doing that 
office; for we have already proved, that the lymphatic veflels do 
alfo form the veficular portion; the Spleen therefore is not the oaly 
organ capable of doing it. But nature has given the Spleen as an 
auxiliary to the lymphatic fyfiem, in order to the more commodioully, 
expeditioufly, and completely forming the red part of the hlood. 1 

‘ 
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st If then the Spleen be cut out, or its office obftructed by difeafe, 
nature has a refource, in exciting the lymphatic veffelto form a larger 

ntity of red particles than they had ordinarily been accuftomed to 

o, and thefe in proportion to the exigéncies of the habit; but here 
nature does not affign a new office to the lymphatic veflels, but only 
excites them to exert in a higher degree, a power of which they were 
before poffeffed; and this notion is conformable to what we obferve in 
other circumftances of anirtial ceconomy ; as when an animal is fat and 
well nourifhed, the ftomach is much longer in performing its office, 
than it is when emaciated by long fafting, and its life is in danger 
from want of nourifhment, or than it is when the body is wafting by 
difeafe, witnefs the furprifing quantities of food the ftomach will di- 
ft, in a fhort time after a recovery from the fmall-pox, or a violent 
nflammatory fever; under thefe circumftances, it is aftonifhing to ob- 
ferve how much Nature will exert herfelf, and how foon food taken 
into the ftomach will be digefted, and applied to the purpofes of the 
conftitution: in hike manner, moft probably, if the Spleen be difeafed 
or cut out, Nature is capable of making the lymphatic veflels exert 
themfelves more powerfully in the execution of their office; or on the 
contrary, if the lymphatic fyftem be difeafed, the Spleen is excited 
to form a larger quantity of blood in order to make up the deficiency : 
thereby the life of the animal will be lefs frequently endangered from a 
pattial diieafe. 

« But how much foever the manner in which the red veficle is 
formed may be difputed, we think it cannot be denied, but that the 
office of the thymus and lymphatic glands is clearly proved to form the 
central particles found in the veficles of the blood; and though the 
operation of Nature in forming the veficular portion is more obfcure, 
yet the probability of its being performed in the manner we have re- ' 
lated will, we conceive, be admitted, 

“* A fyftem fo new and fo different as this is from the opinions at, 
prefent fo generally entertained of the blood, perhaps may meet with 
much oppofition ; and as no doctrine fhould be admitted in philofophy, 
till it has itood the teft of the moft careful and accurate exainination, it 
may therefore be fome time before this is univerfally allowed: for as 
the experiments are numerous, and fome of them not eafily made, few, 
but lovers of fcieace, will take the neceflary pains to inquire into them: 
but we will be bold to aflert, that whoever repeats thefe experiments 
will be amply rewarded for his trouble. We fhall add, that when thefe 
fa&ts are viewed with candour, and experiments of this kind are pro- 
fecuted with induftry, they may probably direct the way to difcover 
many operations of animal ceconomy, that are at prefent confidered 
among the inexplicable arcana of nature.” wr 

“zt a 


A Letter to W. Mafon, A.M, Precentor of York, concerning his 
Edition of Mr. Gray's Poems; and the Praétices of Bookfel- 
ders, By a Bookfeller. 12mo. 1s. Murray. 

As the firft great rule of adjudication is audi alteram partem, 


we have always regarded the facility, with which injunétions 
Mmm 2 are . 
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are iffued out of Chancery on fimple hearings ex parte; as 
highly derog-jory to the dignity and equity of that court. 
That they are fometimes properly granted, in ordet to ftay 
immediate walte, we admit; but they are granted alfo under 
fuch pretence where no valid plea exiffs. Of this we have, of 
late years, had frequent inftances, in refpeé to the invafion of 
literary property; a property whofe exiftence hath been till 
lately difputed, and is even at prefent but very equivocally af- 
certaincd., Inthe Letter before us, we have a fingular cafe of 
this kind, in which a book(eller is profecuted by an author, or 
rather in this inftance an editor, for an invafion of this fort. 
We are forry fo refpe€table a charaéier as Mr. Maton fhould 
be fubjected by fuch a proceeding to that alperity of expofure 
with which his antagonift hath here laid it before the public. 
The cafe, as flated by the defendant, is as follows. 

** The Reverend William Mafon, Precentor of York, has com- 
menced an action in the Court of Chancery againft me tor printing 
fome Poems written by the late Mr. Gray, which the former claims 
for his property. The circumitances concerning this matter are as 
follow: 

*¢ Mr. Gray had, in his life-time, at firft, publifhed his Poems as 
he wroie them, in detached pieces. He received for thefe no money 
nor hire. He tormally affigned them to no bookfeller. His reward 
was public approbation. And a difinterefted pride “ led him of all 
** other things to defpife the idea of being an author profefled *.” 
Mr. Gray, then, like Shakefpeare, made a prefent of his Poems to 
the public. 

** From a friendfhip fubfifting (very fincerely on Mr. Gray’s part) 
betwixt him and Mr. Maion, the former was induced to name the lat- 
ter for one of his executors in his Will. And relying on bis honour 
and integrity, bequeathed to him further, “ all his books, manutfcripts, 
** coins, mufic, printed or written, and papers of all kinds, to preferve 
8+ or d-froy at his own difcretion +.” 

“ Mr. Gray had written very little for the public eye more than 
had been printed in his life-time. And it was tor this reafon he had 
committed his papers to Mr, Mafon, to prevent his reputation, of 
which he had been remarkably and juflly caretul himfelf, from being 
proitituted after his death. Upon the faith of this bequeft, however, 
the temptation of a lucrative publication, fanctioned by Mr. Gray’s 
name, was irrefiftible. Mr. Mafon immediately fketched out to him- 
felf the idea ot confiderable emolument. And upon his friend’s death, 
fet about to realize it without delay. 

“ Impoffible to fill even a pamphlet of an ordinary fize with Mr. 
Gray’s povtical remains, he relolved to add to them the Verfes printed 
in the auchor’s life-time, to create a property to himfelf of ALL; and, 
without thé vetlige of a pretence for an exclufive right, to brand with 
the name of fraudulent praétices the printing of thefe by others. 

* Mr. Mafon’s. Memoirs of Mr. Gray, 4to. p. 
+ Vide Nir. Gray's Wiil, 
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“ But even a! the Poems of Mr. Gray were infufficient to gratify the 
avarice of his executor ; who difcovered that they could be extended 
into a {mall volume only of one or two fhillings price; whereas his 
idea was to publith a large book at the price of eighteen hhillings, which, 
advertifed to the public under Mr. Gray’s name, affured him of a rapid 
fale and much profit. 

«¢ With this laudable intention, he gave out his defign of writin 
Mr. Gray’s Life. But this proved a mere pretence. Mr, Gray’s life 
contained few incidents fit to dwell upon. And the editor, never lofing 
fight of /e/f, was determined at all events to fwell his book into a vo- 
lume in quarto, with the affittance of Mr. Gray’s private correfpondence, 
without paying any regard to the reputation of his friend, which from 
this ufe made of his letters haftily written has fuffered confiderably. 

«¢ Mr. Mafon now applied to the friends of the deceafed; and Mr. 
Walpole, Dr. Wharton, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Beattie, and others, Jibe- 
rally fupplied him with what he wanted; with thefe, and the glean- 
ings of Mr. Gray’s papers ({urely bequeathed to him for other pur- 
poles), he muftered up a formidable corre{pondence. 

“ Thus furaifhed with materials he foon arranged them into order ; 
and in a very fhort time accomplifhed his fcheme, and ufhered into the 
world a large volume in quarto, at the price of eighteen fhillings, 

“ Nor was he deceived in the promifed harveit. The work, adver- 
tifed «* The Poems of Mr, Gray *,” foon fold off. And the reputa- 
tion of that celebrated poet occafions it, in fome degree, yet to be 
called for, though a difcovery of the impofition has confiderably flack- 
ened the demand. 

“ Difgufted at the conduét of this editor, who, invefted with no 
exclufive right, and deaf to all confiderations, fave felfihh emolument, 
fold the few Poems written by Mr. Gray, at an extravagant price; for 
every perfon pretending to tafte, laid afide the Memoirs; I conceived 
an idea in the line of my profeffion to print a fmall, but clegant, edi- 
tion of Mr. Gray’s beft Poems. 

“© Mr. Gray, in his life-time, had, without any reward, granted 
permitlion to different bookfellers to print elegant editions of his 
Poems. My defign was to rival, or to exceed thefe editions. It was 
certain the author would have efteémed himfelt honoured by the inten- 
tion. Nor could I with reafon expect oppofition in this project from 
Mr. Mafon, who, it might be fuppoted, would have encouraged every 
inftance of refpect paid to the memory of his departed friend, and who 
alfo had pafled over without challenge one or two finall editions printed 
by ditferent perfons before this period. 

** Without fulpecting, theretore, that I was ating amifs, my edi- 
tion, printed upon fine writing-paper, and adorned with beautiful en- 
gravings, which my high opinion of the author led me to defray the 
expences of, was publifhed, and fold to the public at the eafy price of 


* The full Title runs thus: “¢ The Poems of Mr. Gray; to which are 
“¢ prefixed Memoirs of his Life and Writings, by W. Maton, A. M.” Is 
not the reader from this Title naturally led to cxpeét, that the principal 
part of the work is to confift of Mr. Grav’s Poems? The Poems, however, 
take up but feventy, while the Memoirs are {pun out to four hundred and 
fixteen pages. 
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three fhillings in boards. And now the liberal and difinterefted con- 
duct of Mr. Mafon becomes confpicuous. 

“© My edition of Mr. Gray’s Poems either did, or Mr. Mafon ap- 
rehended «world, interfere with the fale of 4is, He therefore very 
oneftly fet his wits at work to fupprefs the formers But there oe- 

curred fome difficulty in the undertaking. fan, 

** Mr. Mafon was aware that he enjoyed no etclufive righi to the 
property of the moft valuable part of Mr. Gray’s Poems; and it was the 
Poems only that were the object of my editions But a monopoly of the 
Poems was the objeé&t of this eaitor’s avarice. For although he had 
prefixed to his quarto edition, four hundred and fixteen pages of a 
farrago, which he entitled “* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
* Mr. Gray,” in order to raife a large contribution on the public, yet 
he was fenfible it was Mr. Gray’s Poems that the public principally 
wanted; And if shefe were allowed to be fold feparately by another 
perfon, he was afraid that 4is Memoirs would not be much enquited 
after. 

** Perplexed in what manner to proceed, in order to accomplith his 
jJaudable defign upon my edition, it was with great joy, after fomie 
fearch, that he difcovered in my book fome pofthumous verfes of Mr. 
Gray which he (Mr. Mafon) had printed firf from the author’s ma- 
nuicript, and which he conceived, by the author’s Will, came under 
the denomination of property. 

*¢ Thefe verfes amount in ail to fifty tines. And for this heinous 
trefpafs has the Reverend William Maton, A. M. Precentor of York, 
in all Chriftian charity and meeknefs, filed a Bill in the Court of Chan- 
cery againft me, and has publicly branded the action by his Advettift- 
ment prefixed to his Exgli/b Garden with the opprobious term of fraz- 
cdulent prattices; and moreover regrets, that the law, though it encon- 
rages an author to profecute, feems not (as it now fiands) to give him da- 
mages from the delinquent adequate to the injury he may fuftain!” 

‘We fhould have omitted more of the acrimonious expreffions, 
made ufe of in the original, had they not been too intimately 
interwoven with the narrative ; and that as well for the fake of 
the defendant as the plaintiff. Becaufe even granting the for- 
mer to have imputed the facts, related, to their real motive, 
and to have forined a juft eftimate of Mr. Mafon’s literary 
merit; we do not think any man the moft impartial 
jadge in his own caufe ; nor can we, on any account, 
admit a bcck/cller to take upon him the inquifitorial office of a 
Critic.—He thould have ftated the faéts, and have left the pub- 
lie to judge of the plaintiff’s moral, and us, the Reviewers, of 
his poetical, merit.—But to proceed ; Mr. Murray having thus 
ftated his cafe, goes on to expatiate on the impropriety and 
illegality of Mr. Mafon’s condu&; which he difplays with 
fome aggravating circumftances of perfonal impolitenefs on the 
partof Mr. Mafon, As to the latter, we fhall fay nothing, 
as we do not judge ex parte. To the point of law, however, 
we beg leave to fay a word or twos Mr, Murray a 
ays 
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fays (we fuppofe with advice of his coun/el), that if fifty lines 
are property, one line is property, and therefore the proprie- 
tors of Annual Regifters, Reviews, Magazines, and Newf- 
papers, are liable to be profecuted in the fame manner for da- 
mages; for whether he finds fuch fingle line his property in a 

Magazine, Review, or New/‘paper, he has a right to claim it, 
“ Will en aflert,” fays he, ‘* that avtraéts, inferted in thefe pub» 
lications, fo far from injuring authors, occafion their works to be more 
known, and confequently to be more called tor? But befides, that the 
law is unacquainted with the diftinétion, I contend that the reverfe of 
this pofition is the truth. For I infift, that extracts from new books 
give fale and currency to periodical publications, without which the 
latter would inttantly perith. Deprive, for inttance, that champion for 
literary property, Mr. Dodfley (who by the bye, according to Mr. 
Mafon’s idea, is the greateit of all literary thieves), of the liberty of 
taking extraéts from new books for the ufe of his duaual Regifier, what 
would be the fate of that profitable publication? You will not furely 
pretend that it would oak fora moment afterwards. Mr. Dodfley ine 
ferted in this collection, not ffiy lines, but one third part of all Mif§ 
Aicken’s Poems. Afk him what copy-money he has paid to the aus 
thor for this privilege? None, Afk him again, what fatisfaction he 
has granted, or intends to grant, for the liberal plunder he has made 
of the works of Goldfmith, Langhorne, Beattie, Whitaker, Prieftley, 
and hundreds of other authors. He will tell you-he has granted sone; 
he intends to-grant none, Yet this James Dodfley is a fair and honour- 

able Bookfeller, while John Murray is a piratical one.” . 
We will not contend which is the greater pirate or the more 
fair and honourable Bookfeller Mr. erm Dodifley or Mr. John 
Murray; becaufe we cannot help believing that, although in 
the sie Len aliedged, the latter is in equity comparatively the 
lefs criminal, he would himfelf haye no objetion to the carry- 
ing on that profitable publication the Annual Regifter ; heinoutly 
wicked as, according to Mr, Mafon’s reafoning, it is in the 
faid James Dodfley. The truth is, that Mr, Murray is a little 
miftaken, in fuppofing the extracts from new books, inferted 
in mifcellaneous compilations bearing a different title, equally 
criminal in the eye of the /aw, with the fame extraéts printed 
under the general title of the book, from which they may be 
extraéted. Nay, fo undetermined and precarious is literary 
property, Pout, Ai the laft grand decifion, that in moft ins 
ftances the law can proted? only the title-page of the book ; and, 
indeed, from the very nature of the property, it muft ever be 
fo, unlefs we would jut a ftop to all improvements in literature 
and fcience. Hence, had Mr. Murray printed-all the poems 
Mr. Gray ever wrote (which were not many) under another 
title, we will venture to fay that, even on a hearing ex parte, 
the pretended proprietor af them could not have obtained the 
injuntion, of which the defendant fo juftly complains — 
2 Again, 
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Again, although we think ‘Mr. Mafon’s fuit low and litigious 
to the laft degree, and fo far in an equal degree unworthy of 
him, we do not agree either with Mr. Murray or his counfel 
in their fcheme of recrimination. ‘ If,” fays Mr. Murray, 
s* Tam not permitted to take an abftract from a book, neither 
ain I permitted to take one from a newfpaper. And the printer 
of the Gazette, or any other printer, has a fair a€tion againft 
all other papers who copy intelligence from his.”—Surely Mr, 
M. forgets that the regular entry of a book at Stationers-hall 
is the /ine qua non of the claim to literary property by the fta- 
tute, and that the houfe of lords have determined there is no 
other legal ground of claim! Are the daily newfpapers thus re- 
gularly entered? If they are, we never heard of it, and beg 
Wir. Murray s pardon.— The fame argument holds good with 
regard to every other periodical publication; the entry of which 
at Stationers-hall would be ufelefs; for how often are they 
pirated or even reprinted by the proprietors ?—The property, 
of fuch publications, by no means ftands upon the footing of 
that of books ; from the reprint of which the capital gain arifes, 
How then can Mr. Murray talk of the property of a magazine 
being of more value than all the works of Mr. Mafon twenty 
times told? It was folemnly determined by Lord Mansfield, in 
our own hearing, and has been acknowledged more than once 
by the prefent Lord Chancellor, that there is no property in a 
periodical’ publication ; that is, in the ¢7t/e of it, in the maga- 
zine that is to be publifhed; and no book(feller will contend for 
the property in the copy of thofe which have been publifhed. 
Mr, Maton, therefore, in copying a falfe and flattering charac- 
ter of his friend Gray, written by fomebody who knew nothing 
of him, from the London Magazine, did not, for the reafons 
given, commit any act of literary piracy, notwithftanding he 
did take from it 354 words; which is 29 more than Mr. Murray 
took from his, Mafon’s Gray’s Poems. Mr. Murray, how- 
ever, it fecms made free with three words of much more con- 
fequence than the 325 he acknowledges. He printed in the 
title-page of his book, Ar. Gray’s Poems. Of his plea, that 
others had done fo before him, he may make the beft: in 
point of law it will do him little good; unlefs he prove, as he 
certainly may, that he had a legal right to print much the 
greater part, and even more [the long ftory] than he aétually 
did: while the piea of right on the part of Mr. Mafon is con- 
fined to three little pieces, confifting in the whole of 325 
words, If this be not a difpute de lana caprina, we fhall en- 
deavour to find out one, ftill more worthy of the dignity and 
fagacity of the high court of chancery of Great Britain, 


K, 
Philofe- 
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Philofophical Difquifitions om the Chriftian Religion. Add effed 
to Soame ‘fenyns, Efg. and W. Kenrick, LL.D. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Walter. 

The futility of Mr. Jenyns’s tra& has been {6 frequently 
and fully expoted that we fhould pafs flightly over the preient 
performance, did we not regard it as a direé& attack on our 
credit as critics, as well as an infidious mifreprefentation of 
our Editor’s ftri&tures on Mr. Jenyns’s tra&. Under the 
plaufible and conciliatory eppearance of a moderator, this dif- 
quifitor affe&ts to advife a coalition of fentiments ; taking for 
his motto, the following text from the Apoftie’s firft Epiftle to 
the Corinthians. ‘* Now | befeech you, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jefus Chrift, that ye all fpeak the fame 
thing, and that there be no divifions among you; that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the fame mind, and in the fame 
judgment.” Devoutly as fuch an union of fentimen's among 
Chriftians is to be withed, we are perfuaded it will never take 
place, while the affectation of fingularity, or any other motive 
than a real attachment to truth, divefted of every other con- 
fideration, influences their difquifitions.—As to Dr. K, he is 
charged with having with-held the deferved encomiums on 
“ the elegance of ftyle and plaufibility of the argumerts 
of Mr, Jenyns’s traét, becaufe its inveftigations are not carried 
on according to the rules of logic, or with the precifenefs of a 
Divine.’’—Now we will venture to fay, that no deferved ehco- 
mium whatever was wiifully with-held in our Review of the 
‘work in queftion. On the contrary, the Reviewer makes a 
merit of his forbearance in not having abiolutely condemned, 
for impropriety, that floridity and plaufibility, which this dif+ 
quifitor, and the reft. of Mr. Jenyns’s fuperficial readers, fo 
fondly admire. The ftile of the writer fhould be adapted to 
his fubjeét; and if he writes on fubje&s fo grave and precife 
as thofe of philofophy and divinity, he fhould write with the 
precifion of a philofopher, and the gravity of a divine. It is 
no excufe to fay, an author wiites finely, and declaims 
plaufibly on matters, in which he is required to reafon juftly, 
and ‘judge corre€tly. It is no excufe to fay that he is no 
profefied philofopher or divinc, but a mere gentleman, A 
man required to walk gracefully in a folemn proceffion, might 
as well plead excufe for cutting capers, becaufe he is a dancin 
inafter, Whatever encomiums, therefore, be due to Mr. 
Jenyns’s cafe and elegance of ftile in general, he fhlould on 
this, occafion have refle&ted on the impropriety of writing 
merely as a gentleman and a fcholar, on fubjects that required 
alfo the ftri&t propriety of the logician and the precile fimpli- 
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city of the divine. Purity of language, granting there isany 
thing extraordinary of this kind in Mr. Jenyns’s traé&, is a 
poor fuccedaneum for profundity of fentiment; and as to 
Arength of argument, for which this writer fo ft-i&iy com- 
mends the work in queftion, we have already given our opi- 
Nhion concerning it. ‘ 

Our difcuifitor objeéts farther to our reprehenfion of Mr. 
Jenyns’s idle boaft, in regard to the refpect due to his work, 
‘as coming from a man of independent fortune, and celebrated 
character. 

* That the mott elevated fituation, fays he, cannot give force to 
arguments which are in themfelves weak, or credibility to doctrines 
that are contradictory and abiurd, is true ; but if arguments are forci- 
bie and dvctrines rational and confiftent, it certainly adds weight to 
them if they are delivered by a man of abilities and learning, whofe 
independent fortune has given him leifure to compare, digeft, and cor- 
-vect his ditquilitions before he pub!ifhes them to the world, and whofe 
affluence fecures him trom that dejection ufually attendant on poverty, 
which too often throws a gloomy fournefs over the religious docu- 
ments ot the needy author.” 

We by no means enter into the force of this reafoning, as 
we conceive that forcible arguments or rational and confiftent 
doétrines can derive no rcal weight from any adventitious cir- 
cumftance attending the promulgator. If they have an appa- 
rent weight with the multitude, itis, in faét, frivolous and 
ineffe&tual ; it may operate in the way of perfuafion, but can 
have no force in the way of conviétion; without which the 


‘effect of argument is but that of mere declaration. If Mr. 


Jenyns’s defign was only to bring Chriftianity into vogue 
and to recommend it in the circle of the bon-ton, we own his 
elevated rank, about which this difquifitor make fuch a fufs, 
might have its due weight; but then the fide of the queftion, 
he has taken, appears very ill-calculated for the acceptation of 
fine ladies, and tine gentlemen,——Thele objetions, on the 
part of our dilquifitor, are, however, le/s important and ex- 
ceptionable than his farther charge againft Dr. K, of in- 
confiftency : his proof of which affords the cleareft evidence 
that he either gave but a very curfory reading to the Do&tor’s 
Obfervations, or that he is not fo ingenuous and impartial as 
he pretends. 


** The inconfittency of the Author of the  Obfervations,” not- 
withftanding his frequent charges of a fimilar natureon the Writer of 
the ** View,” are confpicuous in many parts of his erit que. He. 
tells us *, ** that With the moft ardent defire ot reconciling Revelation 


to reafon, he long and laborioufly attached himfelf to the ftudy of the 


® Obfervations, fo. 207, 208, 209. 


Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, and the readinz the commentators ; that, with the moft 

earneit with to find the Doctrines of Chrittianity true, and irs Divine 

Origin morally evident, he attended with the utmott can.Jour ‘othe 

authorities of ancient hittorians and the arguments of modern reafoners. 

And yer, though esriy inttructed to pay the moft profound reverence 

and put the mott explicit faith in the orthodox doctrines of Chriftiani« 

ty, the more clofely he applied the criterion of reafon the more clearly 

did that criterion appear to be inapplicable. The farther advances 

he made in- human tcience the le{s compatible hé found it with divine 

knowledge. That he felt by no means the force ot argument refpett- 

ing the divine miffion of our Saviour, either trom the completion of 
prophecies or the effect of miracles. It appeared to him, that the 

eredit of Chriftianity was fo little eftablifhed, and even the name of 
its Divine Inititusor fo little known, in its very birth-place and infancy, 

that the magiftrates themfelves {peak of one Jefus, as an obicure and 

unheard-ot tiranger; and of his facrifice on the crofs as a doubttul 
event.” Yet in ipite ot all the’e objections, which appear fo unan- 

fwerable to him: in fpite alfo of the remonftrances of reafon, con- 
vinced folely by the fubfequent progrefs of Chriftianity in oppofition to 
the incredulity of the times, and the inefficacy of the Miracles of Chrift 
and his Apoftles, to diffufe a more general ani! earlier belief, he yields 
a cheerful affent to all the Doctrines of Revelation.” In confirmation 
of this he fays, “ Next to this he conceived the ftrongeft proof that 
could be brought of the divine origin, and of a fapernatural interpo- 
fition in the eftablifhmeat of Chriftianity, is that the enormous wick- 
edne{s of its later profetlors, the flagitious, the inhuman methods of 
propagating it, together with the apparent abfudities contained in its 
ate a tenets, have not been able to bring it altogether into dif- 
credit, even in the mott fcientitic ages, and with the moft rationa’ and 
humane nations in the world. Here is, indeed, the appearance of 
fomeching fupernatural; the fulfilling of the Divine Founder's promife 
to the Chrittian Church, that the gates of hell fhould not prevail againtt 
it. It is toan over-ruling Providence and the irrefittioie power of 
Grace in the compietion of this promile, more than to the ftrongett 
rational arguments, that Chriftianity owes its permanence and pro- 
tection.” - How contradictory the account here given of the provrefs 
and reception the Chriftian Religion met with in the earlieft ages, to 
that in fome other parts of his work {| The author of the ** View” 
having brought the quick and extenfive propagation ot Chrittianity 
as an argument it fupport of its credibility, and faid *, “* It is weil 
known that in the courfe of a very few years it was {presd over all the 
principal parts of Afia and of Europe, and this by the miniftry only 
ofan inconfiderable number of the mott inconfiderable perfons, and 
that at the time Paganifm was in the higheft repute; the Obierver thue 
remarks upon it ¢, ** Out of veneranion for the fubject, we thail not 
place this argument in that ridiculous hight into which i might be 
thrown. At the fame time, having intimated in what a fulpicious 


light we hold hiftorical evidence in general, we fhall not enter into any 


* View, 0. 101. 
+ Obfervations, fo, 94. 
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difpute about the matters of faé&t. We might otherwife controvert, the 
reputable ftate of Paganifin at the commencemenr of the Chrittian ara; 
the immediate dumb-tounding of its Oracies by the ¢ niequent eita- 
blithment of Chriftianity ia the priujpal paris of Europe and Aiia.” 
He then fubjoins in a note, * Ac leatt, if its doctrine obtained a hear- 
ing, and for a while a very partial reception, they were foon obfeured 
and obliierated.” Yet it 1s upon this toundation, upon this fuperna- 
tural interp*fition in its eftablifhuent, and upon this alone, that the 
Doétor buiids his faith.. Wits, be truly fa.s, have fhort memories, 
an adaze till as applicable here as where it is applied in the 
 Obiervations *.” * 

Having no good grounds to give this difquifitor credit for a 
fhort memory on the feore of his great wit, we muft con- 
clude tnat he paid too little attention to the Obfervations to 
comprehend the argument. For, whether'men have-long or 
fhort memories, they cannot forget what they never knew. 
Now the Obferver declares in the moft exprets terms, that tho’ 
he gives his unfeigned affent to the do€trines of Divine Reve- 
lation, he does met believe them on any ground of rational evi- 
dence whatever. He dues, indeed, own that there is the ape 
peara: ce of a fupernatural interpofition in f:vour of Chriftia- 
nity, in its ‘having been fuftained under the abomination and 

rofligacy of ‘its later profeflors and propagators ; meaning the 
Church of Rome, in oppofition to the manners of the primi- 
tive Chritians infifted upon by Mr. Jenyns.—And yet on the 
ftrength of this pretended inconfiftency in Ur. K, our difqui- 
fitor goes on co charge him with equivocation in his profefion 
of Corittianity. 

* In vain does the Dottor ftrive to convince us of his being really a 
Chrittian, by faying *, “ and yet, experimentally convinced bow 
fhort is the line of the human underftanding, how inadequate the 
frongett powers of fenie and genius to pencirate the veil or Nature 
and of Providence, we can readily fubmit our reafon to Kevelation, 
and give our unieigned affent, as Chriftians, to the truth of propofi- 





‘tions, which, a3 men and philo‘ophers, we can neither fully. under- 


fiand or clea!ly conceive.” From this difcuilion of this part of the 
*¢ View” he himlelf muit acknowledge, there is great reafon to doubt 


jt. In many other inftanees throughout his Obfervations he has given 


too much room for Sceptics and Infidels *¢ to mock and jeer at our 
felemaities.” Were we not convinced by his Epiftles to Lorenzo, and 


‘fome other of his writings, that he is not only almoit, but altogether, a 


Chriftian, we thould be apt to dra v fome unfavourable conclutions on 
that head from the following paflages : or, if they be not thus uncha- 
ritably interpreted, they at leatt thew us, that the brighett geniufes 
cannot argue with preciiion and confiltency on thefe fpeculative points, 
thro’ the intricacies that attead the Chriftian fyttem in its prefent ftate : 


* Obfervations, fo. $2. 
+ Ibid. fo. 213. 


the 
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the admiffion therefore of the foregoing conclufions relative to the pre- 
exiftence of the human foul cannot be deeed improper, as they tend 
to elucidate many ‘apparent contradictions in it, and renders that blind 
impricit faith, which has been fo much the fubject of contention, ‘un- 
neceflary.” 

We conceive, we underftand what this writer means by a blind 
implicit faith, But, if the Chriftian taith be tuch as is deferibed 
and recommended in Scripture, it may, and that - no degrad- 
ing fenfé, be called both blind and implicit. ‘* Thou teft 
and doft believe ; bleffed are they thar believe, ne they have 
not feen.’ *_ "This writer, indeed, may call this ‘ the affertion 
of an enthufiaft,” for, * without fome rational foundation, 
Faith cannot be meritorious, or worthy of beings capable of 
refletion and difcrimination.”—But where did he learn, that 
the merit of faith lies in believing what is confiftent with rea- 
fon? and where, that the objeéts of the Cbriftian’s taith are 
obje:!s of rational refle&tion and difcrimination ? We are very 
certain the Scripture repeatedly tells us otherwife. Nothing 
is more frequently or forcibly inculcated in fcripture than 
the effential difference between the wifdom of this world and 
that which makes us wife unto falvation. It was, * the preach- 
ing of foolifhnefs *,” fuch in the opinion of the worldly wife, 
tha: was choien as the means of firft propogating Chriftiinity. 
Whence have our modere: rationalifts found out that the whole 
economy of the golpel is fince altered, and that the wifdom 
of this wor'd ‘and that of the niext“are now become fo perfeétly 
harmontfed and reconciled ?—It is really with a very bad grace 
that fach pretenders to Chriftianity infinuate a doubt of Dr. 
K’s fincerity, founded merely on a ftri€t adherence to the 
letter and fpirit of Scripture. They will have it, that the 
doétrines of divine Revelation are perfectly confonant to, and 
confiftent with human Reafon; nay, that fuch Reafon is the 
only teft of what is aétually revealed. The Obterver on Mr. 
Jenyns’s tract declares otherwife, and appeals to the Scripture 

‘for proof: conforming in this particular entirely to our difqui- 

fitor’s injunétion, viz. to rely on no authority tut what is 
divine, and on no reafon but what is clear and diftin@. Ihe 
difference between him and his opponents is, that he diftin- 
guifhes between the myfteries of divine Re-elation, and thofe 
of human reaton; relying juft as little on authority in matters 
of philofophy as he does on reafon in matters‘of Divini: ty. 

Having expatiated fo fully in felf-defence, we hall detain 
our readers but a moment lon ger on the conciliatory meature, 


* Not the foolifhnefs of Preaching.—See Bithop Pearce’s Commentary 
on that text. 
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propofed by the prefent difquifitor. This is the adoption of 
);. Cheyne’s fcheme of the pre-exiftent lapfe of human fouls; 
a fcheme, he fays, which, properly purfued, will not only 
throw many new lights on the prefent inexplicalie parts of 
nature and religion, but particularly reconcile the different 
doétrines of the difputants he addrefles; of whom, with his 
fubject, he thus candidly takes his leave. 

** J am fenfible that any apparent innovation in religion will call 
forth the cenfures and anathemas of bigots and enthutiatts; 1 there- 
fore again repeat that I with the difcuffions herein contained, no far- 
ther at'ended to, or propagated, than as they ferve to promote genuine 
and vital Chriftianity.—The refpectability of that fentible and worthy 
man, who’e opinions they originally * were, and who, after the deep- 
elt refearches and moft tcrious reflection, fuund no reafon to diftlaim 
them, may poffibly thield me in fome meafure from their calumny ; it 
not, ‘atisfied off my intentions, I wait with cempofure their attacks. 
If they contribute in the leaft towards a clearer explanation of the 
Doétrines of Revealed Religion, than arifes trom the rational and for- 
cible arguments contained in ‘* The View of its internal Evidences,” 
] hall be happy. Avd I fhall greatly rejoice, ifat the fame time they 
ferve to abate the violence of the learned Writer of the “ Objerva- 
tions,” againft any atiempis to bring the Myfleries of Religion to the 


8. 


ee ye 


Mifcellanecus Obfervations on planting and training Timber- 
trees; particularly calculated for the Climate of Scotland. In 
a Series of Letters. By Agricola, 8vo. 38. Elliot, Edin- 
burg.—Cadell, London. 


«¢ While the great men, who furround the throne of our moft graci- 
ous Sovereign, are wrangling about places and penfions, and trying who 
can prevail in the conteft for riches and honours ; while Funius is flu- 
dying how he can beft annuy the men in power, and North is putting 
on his armour for defence; while Camden is turning over the muity 
records of antiquity, for precedents of law to confound his antagonitt, 
and Mansfeld is preparing himfelf to meet this doughty champion ; 
while C4atham is publifhing his oracular fpeeches, to convince the 
world that he alone is able to penetrate the defigns, and fruftrate the 
attempts of all our enemies; while Reckingham calls forth bis myrmi- 
dons, and Burke and Barre found the dread alarm of war, of bloodfhed, 
and of total defolation ; let us, who live at a dittance from thefe tumul- 
tous icenes, look up with indifference ov all thefe tumultous icenes, 


__* I mean only of the general {yftem here given, many particular parts of 
it having long been propagated by others. Bifhop Burnet, fpeaking of Sir 
Henry Vane, a perfon of eminence, who was beheaded {oon after the refto- 


‘ration, fays, “ He leaned to Origen’s notion of an univerfal falvaticn of all, 


boil of Devils and the Damned, and the Doctrine of Pre-exittence. 


look 


3 


Agricola’s Obfervations on Timber Trees, 403 


look up with indifference on all thefe feveral contefts, little fulicitous 
about the fuccefs of either party, being convinced that difputes of this 
fort mutt ever be the neceffary attendant, and perhaps the tureft guard 
of public liberty ; and, while we laugh at the fpecious pretext which 
they employ to impoie on each other, let us, without peevifhnets, 
allow them to enjoy, as well as they can, their fhort-lived ylory, and 
plume themfelves upon their fancied fuperiority, while we, with dili- 
gence and affiduity, endeavour, each of us, faithfully to pertorm that 
tafk which providence has allotted us, and, in our more humble iphere, 
contribute what is our power for the public good, by encouraging 
every uleful art, and carrying on, with a chearful alacrity, every im- 
provement that can benefit the nation, while at the fame tume, it pro- 
motes the happinefs of individuals.” 

Much would it contribute, we conceive, both to public and 
private happinefs, if many of tho‘e, who affe& to intereft them- 
felves in national concerns, were to fhew the good-fenfe of Agri- 
cola, and thus apply themfelves to their own particular affairs. 
We fhould then fee fewer of our fa€tious artizans and fhop- 
keepers buftling about Ele&tions, and abfconding from their 
proper poft behind the counter, to crowd the lobby, or thraft 
their nofes into the gallery of the Houfe of Commons. We 
fhould have fewer {peechifyers at the London-Tavern, andthe 
Half-Moon; nor would the public bufinefs of the aation 
fuffer a whit, for their private bufinefs being better minded at 
home.—The Author of thefe oblervations appears to have 
fet a good example, as well’in applying himfelf to the experi- 
‘mental part of planting, as in publithing the refult of his ex- 
perience; which he appears to have done with great ingenuouf= 
pels amd accuracy. 

*#*&«€ 





The Double Delufion ; or,.Faétion the Caufe of all the Confufion, 
A ‘foco-Serious Review of our American Embroilment. 6d. 


E. Johnion, 


One would think the tafk of a Reviewer as enviable as it is 
invidious, from feeing- fo many writers, on {o many occafions, 
fet up for Reviewers! But, alas! we may fay from dear- 
bought experience, ‘* painful pre-eminence ! they little know 
how dearly we abide a taik fo vain.”—As to the prefent 
Reviewer, indeed, he feems quite to have miftaken his fore, 
As a chronic difeafe gives room to exercife patience, a little 
jocularity may fometimes relieve the patient; but acute 
difeafes will bear no joking with; and fuch we think our 


American embroilment, Jf it were a mere flew, indeed,—but 
it 
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it is an abfolute fry, a roaft, a barbecue !—For Heaven’s fake, 
therefore, let us be downright in earneft. That Faétion is the 
caufe of all the confufion, we admit; but to make a joke of it, 
is to realife ** Confufion worfe confounded.” y 


e# * *& * 


_—— 





Beauties of Natural Hiftory; or, Elements of Zoography. Being 
a foort and pleafing Introduction to an Acquaintance with the 
Nature and Qualities of the Animal World: Divefted of all 
Fabulous Abfurdities.—Selected from the moft celebrated Natu- 
ralifis, and arranged under the General Heads of Quadruped:, 
Fowls, Fijhes, Lizards, Infec&s, Ge. Defcribing ail the capi- 
tal Charaéierifiics of the moft diftinguifhed Individuals, in 
every feparate Clafs ; their difcriminating Habits of Life; 
their focial, favage, active, or indolent Difpofitions ; the regu- 
lar Economy and Government of fome, the fingular Sagacity of 
others, and the wonderful Infliné of all. Wéith a prelimina- 
ry Effay, on the Pleafure and Advantage of this Science. 
The Whole illuftrated by a great Variety of Copper-Piates, 
engraved from Nature. 12mo. 38. 6d. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 


To fay that the information and entertainment, fo fully fet 
forth in the title-page of this book, is in reality to be found in 
the book itfelf, is faying a great deal, of a wits publication. 
In juftice, however, to the Editor, we muft declare it to be 
on the whole the moft copious and beft-executed compendium 
of the kind extant in our language. 

* % 





‘A praftical Treatife on Chimneys. Containing full DireBtions 
for preventing or remsving Smoke in Houfes. Illuftrated 
with Copper-plates. 8vo. 38s. Elliot, Edinburg. —Cadell, 


London. 


The directions, given in this treatife for the purpofes of 
preventing and curing that very difagreeable domeftic in- 
convenience, a finokey Chimney, appear not only confiftent 
with philofophical theory, but mechanical exptriment ; and 
theréfore worthy the attention of the publick. 


* * F 
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An Anfwer to the Letter of Edmund Burke, Ejquire, one of tie 
Reprefentatives of the City of Briftel, to the Sheriffs of that 
City. 8vo 18. 6d. Cadell, 


This anfwerer appears, from certain fingularities in his lan« 
guage, to be the fame writer, who anfwered the famous de- 
claration of the American Congrefs. The Letter, wiich is 
the obje&t of his prefent reply, appears, he fays, to be made 
a vehicle for all the ijl language, which has ever been uttered 
about the American war; coniifting of a ftale collection of 
daily arguments and weekly affettions, which have been every 
week refuted and every day proved falfe. In a word, he cha- 
raéterizes it by calling it the commoneft of all common-place 
political declamation. It is a litile furprizing that fuch a ftale 
piece of bufinefs fhould be deemed worth fo much animad- 
verfion. ‘The exceptionable parts of the letter, indeed, are 
fo obvious, that we ourfelves anticipated moft of the prefent 
writer's remarks in our review of laft month, in which it 
came under confideration. We fhall quote from the prefent 
pamphlet, therefore, only the concluding addrets 

Sir, there are not many hours, as you will ‘ee by the date of this, 
fince I heard all that the eloquence even of a Chatham could fay on 
the fide of what you affect to call liberty. And if his hand could not 
even decorate the queition, Mr. Burke can expect little compiment ; 
though, merely as a man of abilities, Mr. Burke need not blufh to have 
failed in the fame honourable caufe with him, On that day, Sir,— 
nay on this day—for it is yet but the evening of it—I did not fee you 
in the crowd of the audience of that noble orator. Had I, you would 
have feen, how even that audience fmiled at his offer, to gather Ame- 
rica to the arms of England with his crutch; and at the old man’s 
prophecy of ruin to this country, if the reconciliation, which his mo- 
tion propofed, fhould not take place «within fix weeks: and how they 
almo{t laughed at that motion for unconditional reconciliation, to 
which if the kingdom had that moment agreed; and if his own fon- 
in-law could have tet fail from behind the throne, the next moment, 
with the joyful terms of it in his patriotic pocket, and with the fulleft 
breath of what would then no more be faction to diftend his fails; the 
campaign would have been commenced, the war, perhaps, been over, 
before even he could have arrived. But I have not yet fuffictently 
ftudied Mr. Burke’s compofitions, to give a loofe to my pen ayainft 
every man, who differs from me in opinion, whether King or fubject; 
and, if I pity Chatham, I—give me a word; tho’ neither is pity 
itrong enough—I worfhip Pitt. 

Sir, the perfect concurrence of King, Lords, and Commons—the 
converfation of almoft every company—the language of almott every 
print, do‘prove that mankind begin to open their eyes to their hap- 
pinefs and welfare. Even the letter before me is nothing more twnan 
the faint barking of expiring party. ‘* I {peak with the freedom of 

Vout. V. Oog * hiftory, 
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* hittory, and I hope without offence *.” The Cerberus of faction, 
finding 4is felf no longer careffed, no longer the favourite within 
. doors, was willing, at leaft, to make a noife without. ‘That eloquence 
too, which cannot command the attention of an audience, might ftill 
chance to inflame the paffions of a reader. If here too it fhould fail, 
how truly pitiable the author! Gracious Heaven! of what ftuff are 
we inade, when the fame human being, in the courfe of eleven fhort 
years, can poflefs fuch very different places, in the eftimation of his 
fellow-creatures! I deal in truths—if they be melancholy truths, that 
man muft thank his felf—it is his own fault. Neither canI “ pur- 
** chafe the favour of any man, by concealing from him, what I 
*¢ think his ruin+}.” But, let him remember I tell him, his name 
already lofes of its influence—even his eloquence, fhorn of its beams, 
no longer warms, no longer fhines—a little time, and he will ceafe, 
for ever, to be Lord of the afcendant—-he fhall no more dazzle the 
eyes of the nations—the Weftern horizon is now, for the lait time, 
in a blaze with his defcending glory—I fee it gradually finking behind 
the Ailantic-while, unlike that beneficent luminary to which, in 
its fetting, } compare his former, but always baneful, brightnefs, he 
has not the melancholy {fatisfaction of appearing greater as he fets ! 

As we do not value ourfelves upon tropes, figures, flourifhes, 
and fine writing, it will not be deemed vanity in us, if, without 
accufing this writer of plagiarifm, we put him in mind that 
his concluding allegory bears a very ftriking refemblance to a 
metaphor of the fame kind applied to Lord Chatham, on the 
former plan of reconciliation with America ; which his Lord- 
fhip offered to the Houfe of Peers, about two years and a half 
ago. Had Lord Chatham aéted confiftently in the courfe of 
his political condutt, fays: the Reviewer, “ his fetting fun 
“ might have defcended with a radiance proportioned to its 
“ meridian brightnels.—As it is, the {plendid orb has loft its 
* Juftre, its path is become dim, and we fee it declining to 
‘ the horizon, amidft the obfcurity of clouds, fhadows, and 

thick darknefs }.” 

S. 
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A Letter to the Earl of Chatham, concerning bis Speech and 
Maetion in the Houfe of Lords, on the memorable 30th of May: 
with fome Obfervations on the Speeches of Lord Gower, the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Camden, Lord Wey- 
mouth, The Arch-Bifhop of York, Lord Shelburne, and Lord 
. Mansfield, 8vo. 1s. Evans. 


A fhrewd and fpirited remonftrance on Lord Chatham’s laft 
Speech in the houfe of peers, and the debates enfuing. 
* Mr. B’s Speech, 19 April, 1774, p. 77+ 
+ Letter, p. 65. 
don Reyi «i. Pe > 
3 London Review, Vol. I. p. 153 ste 
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«I fit down *,” fays this Letter-writer, ‘* with an intention to de- 
liver my fentimer’s to your Lordfhip, and to the Public, without re- 
ferve, on a fubject of greater importance than was ever before agitated 
in this nation, I hope therefore my Epiftle will be read with the at- 
tention which the importance of the fubjeét demands, and that it ma 
not be flightly caft away as the production of a Party-fcribbler. I 
declare to you, my Lord, on the word of a Gentleman, I have no 
purpofe to anfwer, no friend to ferve, no party to oblige, in writing 
this Letter: I have no connexion with Juntos or Cabals of any deno- 
mination, I further declare to your Lordfhip, that I am_ net a Pa- 
triot, even in the bett acceptation of the word: Patriotifm ftands 
upon too narrow a bafis. I feel no penchant for the country in which 
I was born, fufficient to influence my judgement in its favour, in 
eppofition to reafon and juftice ; and though’ declare myfelf a friend 
to the liberties of Mankind, yet I will not grant a fingle jot in favour 
of America, on the fole plea that fhe is contending for Liberty. 
Such, my Lord, is my political creed; and if there be any party in 
this kingdom willing to fubfcribe to it, of that party Iam, and of 
no other.” 

We cannot help thinking that this is going a little too far. 
There is no o¢cafion for a man, in order to avoid being thought 
a party fcribbler, to give up his country, to declare hinfelf no 
patri.tin the beft acceptation of the word. ‘Thefe Cofmo- 
polites, like the lady in the play, proteft too much. Indeed 
this profefled unpatriotic writer in particular expreffes him- 
felf with a warmth that we can hardly impute to any other mo- 
tive than perfonal attachment or party zeal. His ftile and 
manner have by no means the fang froid of univerfal phi- 
lanthropy about them, They rather glow with the ardour of 
the amor patria, or burn with the furor uterinus of political 
partiality. - 

Setting thefe objections afide, our author appears neither to 
want judgement nor information; although the wilful per- 
verfion of that judgement and mifconftruétion of fuch infor- 
mation are frequently but too apparent.—But to give a {pe- 
cimen or two of his addrefs. 

‘* When your Lordfhip’s intention of moving the Houfe of Lords, 
and of fupporting your motion by your eloquence, was promulgated, 
the American war was univerfally fuppofed to be your object; and we 
were naturally led to imagine that you had fome new plan of reconci- 
liation to propofe. We liftened to your Speech with the utmoft at- 
tention, and, as heretofore, were charmed with your remaining 
powers of elocution ; but your Lordthip muft pardon me when I 
tell you, that we were not a little difappointed to hear nothing more 
than a beautiful harangue, calculated merely to evince the juitice, 


* Had not our author particularly mentioned this circumftance, we 
fhould have fafpeéted him of having fcribbled this {prightly expoftulation, 
flans pede in uno. 
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468 Letter to Lord Chatham. ‘ 


the policy, the neceflity of lenient meafores towards America, I do 
not mean to accufe your Lordthip of want of proper information ; 
but from the general tenor of your {peech, vou feemed to take for 
granted, that America is flill inclined to fubmit to the dominion of 
this country. Now, my Lord, from the beft information I can get, 
1am clearly of opinion, that America is, at this junéture, abfolutely 
and pofitively determined, never to fubmit to the dominion of this 
country on any cenditions whatfoever: and their reafcn for this refo- 
lution is, that Eagland requires of America a total, abfolute, abject 
fubmitfion, equal to that of any defpotic monarchy in the world.” — 

We will not difpute the authenticity of this writer's infor- 
mation, nor the clearnefs of his opinion, refpeéting the ab- 
folute and pofitive determinations of America; but we will 
venture to fay, from our own knowledge, that the fubmiffion 
required of her is not that abjeé? fubmiffion, he defcribes, and 
which he afterwards terms perfe& favery. But be this as it 
may, it is with much fhrewdnefs our letter-writer expofes the 
futility of Lord Chatham’s motion at the prefent jun@ure. 

“« The purport of your Lordfhip’s motion was, to addre{s the King, 
to give peace to’ America on her own terms; and the fum of your 
realons for fuch an addrefs was, becaufe the war is unnatural, ruinous, 
and on our part, unjuft. Surely, my Lord, you did not, with your 
wonted fagacity, fully confider the real implication of fuch an addrefs. 
Would it not be to accufe the wife Legitlature of Great Britain of 
having, in concert with the wifeft Miniftry in the world, aéted the 
part of arrant knaves or fools? Would it not be, to confefs that not 
only the initial battle at Lewington, but everr fubfequent victory, was 
a maflacre ? 

Error is always the child of ignorance, of folly, or of villainy. 
Did your Lordthip imagine that the Miniftry thould come forward, 
and declare themfelves tools or rafcals; and that at atime when not 
only a refpectable majority in both Houfes, but ot the whole Nation, 
tellify their approbation of every public meafure? I fay, my Lord, 
of the whole nation. 
~ ‘This affertion may poflibly furprife your Lordhhip, who, from your 
obfolete notion, that the King has loft the hearts of his fubjects, I 


E perge have lately converfed but little with the world. No, my 


ord, the diffatisfied party is of late dwindled to a felect few. The 
generality of the people, efpecially in the metropolis, think his Ma- 
jefty the beit King that ever fat upon the throne, and my Lord 
North the wifeft Minitter that ever governed this nation ; they think, 
and publicly declare, that every American deferves the gallows; they 
{mile at the increale of taxes, and pay them with the utmott ala- 
crity.” « f 2 . To . % $ ’ 6 t 
We are glad to find a partizan for the Americans (for we 


“believe our author to be a better patriot than he affects to be) 


fubferibe to fo juft a reprefentation of the countenance, which 
the American cauie now meets within this country. And indeed, 
we believe, that if their refractory inclinations had not at 
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fiuft been foftered and encouraged by mifreprefentations from 
the mother-country, they would not have rufhed fo precipi- 
tately into the prefent rebellion.—It is true, that our author 
draws, from the very circumftance he reprefents, a conclufion 
very unfavourable to the political exiftence of old England, 

** Your Lordthip,” fays he, “* may poffibly be able, without much 
reflection, to aflign a reafon for a majority in Parliament; but, to 
find a caufe for a majority out of doors, you muft recollect: the an- 
cient hiftories of great Empires: you mutt fix your attention parti- 
cularly on that period of fuch hiftories, which treats of their incipient 
declenfion ; the caufe or caufes will there ftare you in the face; fu- 
perabundant wealth, univerfal depravity of manners, very little pri- 
vate, and no public virtue, a ridiculous attention to foolith tafhions and 
filly amufements, pufillanimous effeminacy amongft men, female vi- 
cious intrepidity, cunning and fraud in every tranfaction, hypocrify in 
religion, gambling in all fhapes, attention only to the prefent moment, 


atotal difregard of pofterity, and a general ftupid infenfibility of 
public danger. 


Thefe, your Lordfhip knows, have ever been the fymptoms of a 
decline, which always did, and always muft, end in diffolution. There 
is another, not more equivocal, fymptom of the declenfion of Empires; 
I mean, the infatuate difregard of all warning. The jovial crew con- 
tinue to laugh and fing, and caroufe, till the very moment the fhip 
ftrikes upon the rock, and the foaming ocean buries them in eternity. 

Oblivious of the weak moment (for who is perfect!) in which in- 
fidioufnefs itfelt prevailed on you to accept a Peerage and a Penfion, 
I verily believe you honeft to your Country; and I am tully perfuaded 
that, if the King had preferred your advice to that of men who want 
both your abilities and integrity, all would have been well. But the 


die is now catt, and my prophetic foul dooms ‘this country to gradual 
deftruction.” 


Poor, prophetic Soul ! There needs no great fpirit of pro- 
phecy to predict the gradual deftru€tion of every political in- 
ftitution, however ftable and flourifhing. The moft extenfive 
focieties partake of the nature of the individual, and every 
human being is mortal, It has its gradations of rife, completion, 
and decay; the queftion is, what is the increment of the 
flu€tion ? what is the ratio of that celerity, with which it 
proceeds from its rife to its falle That this country will not 
flourifh for ever is moft certain; but we muft confefs, we fee 
fo few fymptoms of its hafty decline, that its encreafing prof- 
perity may continue, as it has done, for ages to give the lie 
to the political croakers that have {fo long prophecied its down- 
fall.— Not that we place much hopes on our public tpirit or public 
virtue. Our political conftitution is certainly reduced to mere 
matter of form: but we are by no means convi:.ced that 
there is as little private as public virtue. On the ane hon 
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think private fpirit has increafed as public fpirit has declined $ 
and that open profligacy is not a greater indication of the 
general wickednefs of an age than covert hypocrify. At the 
faine time we are convinced that the perfonal probity, ceconomy, 
induftry, and ingenuity, of numerous individuals 1m this 
country, afford fuch refources of national power and profit, as 
not even the profufion of the unprin ipled, the prodizal, and 
the idle, can foon exhauft. How long, indeed, a country may 
be fupported in proiperity, by private virtue, under, the in- 
fluence of public corruption, we prefume not to forefee. And 
yet we probably can forefee as much of the matter as our 
prognofticating author, if we may judge by the acumen with 
which he inveftigates the fubje€t at prefent before him. In 
fech inveftigation, it is true, he drives on at fuch a furious 
rate that he frequently flounders out of his depth; at the fame 
time boldly challenging the beft authorities to point out his 
abfurdity. ‘Thus he tells us, the King’s foldiers at Lexington 
had no legal right to fire on the provincials, till the riot-a& 
had been read by a juitice of peace; and puts the cafe to my 
Lord Mansfield for his decifion.—Again, he doubts whether 
the prefent armed rioters in America are rebels. 

“18,” fays he, “ the prefent war in America be really a Rebel- 
lion, it is very extraordinary that your Lordfhip, and many other re- 
fpectable: Members of both Houfes, fhould, with perfeé fecurity to 
your perforis, dare to approve their proceedings, and even to advife 
uaconditional redrefi.. Was there a Member of either Houfe, in the 
yeur Fitteen, or Forty-five, who would have ventured to fupport the 
caute of the Scotifh Rebels? Whereas the caufe of thefe American Re- 
bels is unrefervedly pleaded in Parliament, by Men as fuperior to their 
opponents, in point of eloquence, as in knowledge and integrity.” 

This is certainly a curious, though impudent and ungrate- 
ful, plea, and juftly retorted on adminiftration, Their Icnity 
to the avowed advocates for reoels is certainly an argumenta- 
tive proof either of their confcioutnefs of error, or theit pufil- 
lanimity. Had government acted as {piritedly and confiftently 
in regard to the prefent American rebellion ‘as it did in regard 
to the Scotch rebellion in forty-five, thofe advocates would 
haye been deprived of fo infolent a plea. This writer, how- 
ever, fhould reflect, that the king’s troops in forty-five were 
not under the command of the civil magiftrite; nor was the 
riot-aét read either-at Culloden or Prefton. 

In giving an account of the debate in the houfe of lords, the 
partiality of this writer is moft egregioufly manifeft; every 
peer, that ipoke in favour of the Americans, exhibiting, accord- 
ing to him, a mafterpiece of argument and elocutioh; while 
every one on the contrary fide of the queftion only expofed his 

weaknefs 
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weaknefs or incapacity. Lord Lyttelton, he fays, {poke with 
great eagernefs and volubility, but with little force of argue 
ment. 

 T liftened with great attention, but could collect nothing that me« 
sited the leaft notice, except his attempt to perfuade the Houle, that 
the facility with which the Miniftry filled the laft fubfcription for Five 
Millions, was a proof of the vatt credit of Government, and confidence 
of the Nation; for, faid his Lordfhip, ** Merchants never part with 
their money on precarious fecurity.”—From this mode of reafoniag, I 
am apt to fuppote that Lord Lyzieiton is totally unacquainted with the 
nature of thele Subfcriptions. If he will take the trouble to be a little 
better informed, he will learn, that Government Subfcriptions are 
filled, not by any dependence on the fecurity, but by a fpirit of Gam- 
bling. The Subfcribers never intend to keep a fingle tarthing of the 
fum they fubfcribe for; many of them fell it immediately, and all of 
them as foon as they can poffibly yet rid of it to advantage: the Buyer 
has the fame object in view: he hopes the Stocks will rife, and that he 
fhall gain half per cent. by the transter. Does Lord Ly#relton fuppafe, 
that in the famous year twenty, thofe who bought South-fea flock at 
fix or feven hundred per cent, depended on the folid foundation of the 
South-fea Company? No: they faw it was a bubble, they knew it 
would burft: but they were tempted by the profpect of gain to run the 
rifk of its lafting one day longer. If the fubfcribers to the faft five 
millions were obliged to keep their Stock, Lord North would not have 
tailed a fingle fhilling. Hence | infer, that a few gambling Jews lend- 
ing their money in this manner to Government is no proot of fubftan- 
tial National Credit. On the contrary, it proves ailing more, than 
that the fub{cribers depend entirely on the national {pirit of Gaming; 
and in that they are not deceived. Upou the whole, Lord Lyételtoa’s 
fpeech was little more than an incoherent gingle of words, devoid of 
argument, and tending only to increafe our national misfortunes.” 

How his Lordfhip’s fpeech, if nothing but an incoherent jingle 
of words, fhould tend to encreafe our national misfortunes, 
we do not comprehend, Surely an incoherent jingle muft 
be very harmlefs in its political confequence! But perhaps, it 
will be found, on reflection, that our author’s pretended con- 
futatiot of his Lordfhip’s argument is itfelf nothing but an inco- 
herent jingle of words. For, admitting with him, that Go- 
vernment fubfcriptioas are at firit filled by moneyed men, 
through a fpirit of gaming; nay that the ftock pailes thro? 
repeated transfers, from that fpirit. Where does it reft at 
lait ? In the hands of gamblers ? No —We readily grant that if 
the fubicribers to the laft five millions could not have found 
purchafers, among the really-monied men, in the body of 
the people of England or of Sttion, fufficiently fatisfied with 
the Government {ecurity to hold it, Lord North might not 
have been able to raife the laft loan. Such a circumflance | 


would have proved, that the fecurity was generally judged 
precarious. 
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precarious, But the contrary was the cafe.—They had readily 
got rid of every fhilling, and to advantage.—Surely this writer 
will not pretend that the property of all the ftockholders, is 
conftantly at market at the ftock-exchange! That all the 
ftocknolders in Europe are Gamblers! If not, his reply does 
not aff:é& his Lorfhip’s argument at all. He infers; and very 
juftly, that a few gambling Jews lending their money to go- 
vernment is no proof of fubftantial national credit.— Very 
true, but that thofe few gambling Fews fhould be able to fell 
their ftock at confiderable profit to the many Chriflians, who 
are no gamblers, is a very fubftantial proof of national credit, 
In remarking, not with the ‘greateft refpeét, on his Majefty’s 
fpeech from the throne, he carps at that very proper expreffion 
of trufting in divine Providence for the fuccefs of his arms in 
fuppreffing the rebellion. ‘* From his Majefty’s trufting in 
divine Providence, charity obliges me to fuppofe that he be- 
lieves his carrying fire and fword, fpreading ruin and devafta- 
tion, among his American fubjeéts, perfectly confonant with 
the religion of Fefus Chri/t.” From this infinuation it ap- 
pears, that our author would have all Chrifiian monarchs 
adopt the fcheme of Rouffeau and Soame Jenyns, and difband 
their troops ; which would be totally ufele{s, unlefs they were to 
carry fire and fword, to fpread ruin and devaftation among the 
enemy. We fhould not have taken the trouble to expote argu- 
ments fo puerile, and infinuations fo frivolous, were not they 
recommended by an eafy, fpirited ftile, and f{pecioufnefs of 
reafoning that is likely enough to delude the fuperficial rea- 
der. We mutt not take our leave of this plaufible letter, how- 
ever, without giving the writer’s concluding {cheme for a re- 
conciliation with the Americans. 

** As to any propofal of Subjection to Great-Britain, it will certain- 
ly be rejected with a file. The Americans believe themfelves, at this 
moment, totally independent of all the world. If therefore we mean 
to treat with them at all, the firit Preliminary Article muft be, ¢ /ormal 
declaration of their Independence; the fecond, an affurance that our 
Troops foall be immediately withdrawn; the third, as a matter of form 
rather than of neceffity, that a general A# of Repeal ard Oblivion forall 
be moved by the Minifiry as foon as poffibie; and the fourth, that the Sufs 
JSerers in America Shall be indemnified by Great-Britain, 

“* How extravagant foever thefe preliminaries of a treaty of peace 
with America may appear to all our fire-brained, fhort-fighted Politi- 
cians, I verily believe America will liften to no.other; and Iam alfo 
perfectly convinced, that the time will come, when this infatuated 
si 3, will repent, in fack-clath and afhes, that they were not pro. 
pofed, 

Our Author has repeatedly told us in the courfe of his let- 
ter, that he werily believes, and is clearly of opinion about, a 
number 
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number of ftrange things that are, at laft he tells us he is per- 
feitly convinced ot what fad things will happen in time to come, 
Now tho” his belief may be well grounded and his opinion jut 
about what is, we cannot conceive, how he can be perfe‘tly 
convinced of what will be. Opinion and belief may be reaton- 
ably founded on probabilities or poffibilities, in {pecula- 
tion ; but perfec convidtion can arife only from aétual denion« 
firation, and paft experiment. 
K. 


An Account of the Life and Writings of William Dodd, LE. D, 
8vo. ts. Williams and Hingefton. 


F A well-written and evidently an authentic account of the 
Life and Writings of the unhappy Divine; who, having 
paid the debt he owed to public juftice, demands the tear i 
commiferation, equally due to the weaknefs of humanity. 

‘© The evil that men do, lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

Tt will, yet, not be fo, we truft, with the memory of Dr, 
Dodd; whofe public ufefulnefs in life is fo generally acknow- 
ledged, as to compenfate, in fome degree, for the crime which 
incurred his death. ‘There are, indeed, among thofe who well 
knew this unfortunate man, fome that hold both his boafted mo- 
tal deeds and religious motives to be at leaft probjematical : 
but, be this as it may, his defection is undue permitted by 
providence as a ftriking example to others, of the neceffity of 
ating as well as of {peaking or writing well. But we cannot 
moralife better on this melancholy fubje&t than has the prefent 
accurate Biographer ; to whofe pamphlet, therefore, we refer the 
reader ; feleéting only the following paflage, containing a gene« 
ral ketch of the Doétor’s character as a writer, a preachér, and 
as a man. 

“ From the number and variety of Dr. Dodd’s publications before 
enumerated, .it will be clearly perceived, that his induftry has been 
very great, and his abilities not to be contemned. If his genius does 
not entitle him to rank with the firft writers of the age, he is very far 
from finking to an equality with the numerous race which daily iffue 
from the prefs, It is probable, had he confined his attention td fome 
fingle branch of literature, without permitting his mind to wander 
over fuch a variety of fubjects, which in the énd could only tend to dif- 
fipate his thoughts, and confine his views to a flight and fuperficial 
knowledge of things, he would have ftood toremoft in that department 
which he fhould have made choice of. ‘To whatever extent his abili- 
ties may be allowed to reach, it is certain, without unremitted induftry, 
he never could have executed fo many works with any.degree of credir ; 
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and fome mutt be allowed to rife above mediocrity. Amidtt the variety. 
of his engagements, in the feveral capacities of Preacher, Writer, 
Tutor, and Man of the World, itis rather to be wondered! at that he 
fhould have been able to do any thing well, than that all fhould not be. 
excellent. Inthe Pulpit he was enabled to exert his talents with the 
greateft fuccefs ; there it was atall times in his power to convince, to 
perfuade, to amufe, and to inftruét. He feemed to have uncontrouled 
authority over the human breatt,.and could when he pleafed excite fuch 
paffions as he wifhed to draw forth ; .infomuch that he has frequently 
been known to melt his hearers into tears, and thofe hearers perfons of 
the firit name in kingdom for abilities, and fome of them not under any 
predilection for either the preacher or the fabject of his harangue. His 
iermons, divefted of the advantages of his own oratory, lofe much of the 
effect which they produced on their delivery, but ftill are to be confidered 
not as unworthy the attention of mankind ; and it has been afferted, their 
good .etfeéts have been experienced in many inftances. Asa Poet, 
though he frequently amufed himfelf in that walk, his compofitions are 
not to be efteemed otherwife than the mere amufements of an idle hour ; 
and indeed his own opinion of his talents in that branch of Literature 
was but low®; a Poet, he himfelf declared, was a rare production, and 
that he did not prefume to affect that high character. : 

** At no period of Dr. Dodd’s Life was he influenced by the rules 
of economy. A mode of living far beyond the bounds of his income, 
a fondnefs for fplendor and gaiety, and a total inattention to all the 
maxims of worldly prudence, united together, had contributed to em- 
barrafs his circumftances, and oblige him to have recourfe to almott 
any means of gitting rid of the difficulties of the prefent moment. 
An expenfive man foon lofes the fenfibility which is the guardian and 
protector of his honour. He acquires a habit of trifling with engage- 
ments which ought to be held facred; and feels no uneafinefs at dif- 
milling his creditor without payment of their demands, and fometimes 
even without an apology. 

*¢ Whenever a perion leaps the pale which delicacy prefcribes in 
affairs of this nature, he has advanced into the path frora which it may 
not be in his power to recede. With certainty it may be faid, that 
when he has learnt to neglect the cenfure of the world, every deviation 
from the rule of right becomes eafy and familiar to him, arid he atts 
that without reluctance, which, if he cafts a retrofpect to the fenfations 
he felt beforemdge firft learnt to cofider a flight departure from his 


“word as trifling, he would have reflected upon with horror. The gra- 


dation from the loweft to the higheft crime is more imperceptible than 
is generally fuppofed; flight and apparently triffing departures from 
the dictates of honour, and the fanctity of engagements, foon become 
familiar to the imagination ; and as they ceale to be objects of difgutt, 
they foon lofe their quality of creating dread and apprehenfion. When 
this happens to be the tiate of a perfon’s mind, he will feel little reluc- 
tance at availing himfelf of any means which may offer, to extricate 
him from an embarrafling fituation ; and, having quietted his confci- 
ence by the fophiftry of his having no intention to defraud, he foon 
concludes that he may fin with ifmpunity, and efcape detection.” 


* Sce his Volume of Poems, p. 102. 
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Thefe refle&ions are applied with much apparent propriety 
to the cafe of Dr. Dodd; in whiofe.behalf the writer expa- 
tiates, neverthelefs, with much tendernefs, if not with partia- 
lity. In fuch.a cafe, however, it is the fide on which he beft 
might err. . ves ty et 
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A Letter to Meffrs. Fletcher and Peach, of the City of Londons 
on their Negotjation with.Dr. Dodd; which has unhappily de- 
prived Society of a valuable Member, and a ufeful Miniffer of 
the Gofpele 4to. 1s. Kearfley. ; 


An ill-judged and impudent attempt to blacken the character 
of the gentlemen, mentioned in the title-page, for the concern 
they took in the profecution of Dr. Dodd. Uyury and forgery, 
fays this letter-writer, may fometime or other be made equally 
criminal in the eye-of the Jaw, and therefore there is now the 
fame moral turpitudein both. Hence is deduced an innuendo 
that all money-lenders are ufurers, and deferve condemnation 
in foro confcientiz ‘as much as thofe who are guilty of forgery. 
We are apprehenfive it would be very pernicious to fociety 
if fuch falfe diftin@tions were genefally inculcated. Political 
juftice looks no farther than the law: and even. the ditates of 
religion tellus “ the‘ tree is known by its fruit.”——Away at 
once with all religion and- morality, if {pecidus pretences to 
cither are to’ exewle capital crimes, 

This is, indeed, the moft inconfiftent advocate we ever met 
with. ‘He admits the guilt of the delinquent, the juftice of his 
condemnation, and yet-talks of his- /uppofed crime, and his /u- 
perior underftanding, having created hin enemies, who, becaufe 
they envied, abuled him.—If this gentleman-envied'the Doc- 
tor’s /upertor underfianding, be muft be himfelf a very filly:fel- 
low, indeed; the whole tenour of the. unhappy ‘man’s life de- 
monftrating the. want of it.—We do not deny that his talents 
of preaching and writing were adapted ad captandum vulgus. 
In pitying the weaknefs of the poor. Doétor, therefore, we can- 
not help pitying the folly exhibited on this occafion by that 
many-and-{hallow-headed monfter the Multitude, wet 





4 Monftrous Good Lounge. 4to. 1s. Bew. 


The carelefs rhapfody of fome frefhman or under-graduate; 
whofe:lounging fit has here thrown off a tolerable antidote to 
the fpleen, 
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A Second Letter to hér Grace the Dutthefs of Devonfbire. 4to. 15, 
Fielding and Walker. 


“ She fighs, and is no dutchefs at her heart.” Port. 


Such is the letter-writer’s motto.—But how a writer came 
to be fo well acquainted with the Dutchefs of Devonfhire’s 
heart, who is at the fame time {fo inconfiftent as to labour to 
prove that ys 


“* Narciffa wants for nothing but a heart,” 


we do not readily conceive.-We hardly think this Second let- 
ter is written by the author of the firft ; already noticed in our 
faft Revert appears, indeed, by an anecdote: refpecting 
the dutchefs’s pretended want of generofity to; fome female 
{cribbler, to be one of thofe Grub-ftreet produétions; of which 
men of letters (if fuch they may be called) ought to be 
afhamed: a kind of threatening letters, with which bookfel- 
lers’ journeymen, printers’ devils, and f{nuff-taking. mantua. 
makers, pefter people of fafhion, in order to extort money 
from them.—If perfons of rank are really fo taftelefs as to be 
no longer patrons of genius and literature, why do not thefe 
bright geniufes leave them to the contempt fo juftly their due, 
and have nothing to fay to them? Why throw away fo much 
wit and wifdom on (uch foolifh beings as men and women of 
uality ? It is plain on which fide the folly lies, and on which 
de the impudence. 
kee % 





Six Odes prefented to that juftly-celebrated Hiftorian Mrs. Catha- 
_ rine Macaulay, on her Birth-day, and publicly read to a polite 
. and brilliant Audience, affembled April the Second at Alfred- 
* Houfe, Bath, to congratulate that-Lady on the happy Occafion. 
Printed and Sold by R. Crurtwell, Bath, for the Benefit of 
a worthy Clergyman in Diftrefs. gto. rs. 6d. Dilly. 


‘ As Charity, we are told, will hide a multitude of fins, it 
may well lay claim to the right of concealing a few follies. 
As the lefs that is faid, therefore, of this publication the better, 
we fhail only obferve that we conceive a little miftake has oc- 
‘curred in the title-page, and ‘that, inftead of April the Second, 
‘It fhould have been April the First ! “it Fie! 236 ” 


* * 
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The Contra : or, Stri@ures on Sele? Parts of Dottor Price's 
“< Additional Vbfrdations on Civil Lrberty, Sc.” Forining a 
Concife State of the prefent Currency; an Impartial View of the 
Trade and Government of the Kingdom; the Gaufe and Confe- 
quences of the War with America; and a Sketch of the Debts 
and Revenues of France. By A. Charles Dodd. 8vo. 15, 
Fielding and Walker. 


We are told in an.advertifement prefixed to thefe ftri&tures, 
that the reafon why their publication fueceeds Dr Price's at fo 
great a diftance of time, is, that the author was in a foreign 
country when the Doétor’s pamphlet firft appeared; which did 
not till lately, therefore, come to his knowledge.’ This it-no 
fooner did, however, than, without reading or ever having 
read any former pubiications of that gentleman’s, he immedi- 
ately compofed the ftri&tures which form the following fketch : 
a few days only having clapfed between his firft iceing Dr. 
Price’s Additional Obfervations and this pamphlet’s going to 

refs.—In this particular there is certainly a ftriking contra 

tween the Obfervations of Dr. Price and the strictures of 
Archer Charles Dodd... The former, however in the wrong, 
taking fufficient time at leaft to inveftigate the 1ubje& ; the Jarter, 
however in the right, taking much tvo little for fo profound an 
inveftigation. The confequence is, as might be expeétéd. 
Indeed, notwithftanding the name of A. Charles Dodd appears 
in the title-page‘of this pamphlet, the moft pertinent and_beft- 
Written part of it‘was the produétion of ‘the late celebrated 
Mr. Rowe : ina 
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Hl befall 
Such meddling’ priefts who kindle ‘up-cdnfufion, 
And vex the quiet world with their vain fcruples; 


By heaven *tis.done in periect {pite to: peace. 
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Interefting Letters of Pope Clement XIV (Ganganelli), Vol. III, 
Likewife an Original Letter,.in Anjwer to MW. Voltaires Ob- 
jettions to the Authenticity of Ganganeli’s Letters. 8v0. 53: 

_ Durham. Qi 


. This volume confifts, like the former, of common-place ob- 

fervations or refle€tions ‘on popular characters and {ubjects, 

drefled up in an agreeable vivacity. of ftile, that ferves to re- 

commend them to fuperticial readers. The a.:fwer to the ob- 

jections tothe authenticity of the letters is like many other 
amfwers, defedtive in bearing no application to the queftion. 
? re 
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478 Free Thoyghts on the American Conteft. 
Free Thoughts on the American Conte. 8x0. Edinburgh. » 
A liberal difcuffion of our difputes with America; in-whick 


is difplayed a confiderable degree of knowledge of the fabje&, 
as well as ftrength of argument. = * 


xk * 








A Treatife on the We and Abufe of Mineral Waters > Alfe Rules 
. meceffary to be -obferved by Invalids who vifit the Chalybeate 
Springs of the Old and New Tunbridge Wells, Together with 
fome Remarks on the immoderate Ufe of Sea Water. - By Hugh 
Smith, M.D. Author of the Family Phyfician; and of Letters 
to Married Women upon the Management of Infants, with a 
View ‘to prevent the Difeafes incident to Children. 8vo. 6di 
Kearfley. - arrit pres ; 


“Te is obferved by this writer, that, “ with refpect to the Ufe of Sea 
Water, and alfo the Chalybeate Waters, Mankind in general are theif 
own Phyficians. Thofe who peguen the Buthing-Places, the Chaly- 
beate Spring of Tunbridge in Kent, of that of ‘the New Tunbridge 
Wells near Mlington—wineteen out of tiventy of them are governed by 
their own Opinions, or by the Example of others they. meet at facki 
Places, who are as much miftaken as themfelves. ; 
| To fuch Invalids, therefore, fays he, I particularly addvefS myfelf, 
—The World, it muft be confeffed, are too fond of Quackery-—but if 
they will continue to quack themfelves, itis at leaft meritorious to pre- 
vent thein doing a real Injury to their Conftitwions, by putting them 
in a befter way of managing themfelves.” 

With this laudable view, is this treatife given to the public ; 
the author very properly premifing, that he thinks»it his 

duty, however, : F 

‘* As a well-wifher to mankind, to advife’ every oné who is really ill 
to confult the perfon who has the care of his health, not only as to 
what fhould be taken preporatory to the ufe of the waters, but likewife 
as to the quantity proper to be drunk, the regimen neceflary to. be pute 
fued while he is drinking the waters ; and, is many cafes, to be directed 
to fome little medicinal. aid, which may be thrown in at proper inter- 
vals, to,affift the efficacy.of the:waters . themfelves. ithout thefe 
precautions, half of the patients deprive themfelves of the advantages 
they might receive from the ufe of Mineral Waters.” 


We are perfe&tly of Dr. Smith’s opinion.in this refpeé, and 
under this reftri€tion may venture to recommend his pamphlet 
as an wfeful and falutary Vade-mecum to perfons affiieted with 
fuch diforders as require the ufe of Mineral Waters. 





* * 
Northern 





Northern Tour’, or Poetical Epiftles. 479 

Northern Tour, or Poetical Epifiles. gto. 23. Wilkie. 
The reader, who may ‘have been amufed with Drunken 
Barnaby’s Journal to the North of England, will probably 
expect a repetition of the fame kind of entertainment in the 
prefent Epiftles. He will, however, be miftaken; the author, 
of the poetical tour before us, being a very different kind of a 
Genius to Drunken Barnaby. Sobriety, indeed, feems to be 
fo much his fort, that, we do not find him ever in the leat 
danger of intoxication, even from fumes of poetic infpiration. 


From his motto you may judge both of the Writer and his 
Epiftles, ; 


To contemplation’s fober eye, 
Such is the race of man ; 

And they that creep and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 


This may be an apology for your creeping geniufes; amon 
whom we may reckon ‘this writer; but it will recommend 
him . but little to thofe who are accuftomed to the flights 
of fuch as are capable of foaring to the loftier heights of 
Parnaffus. And yet fo Tittle does our Epiftolizer feem to 
know his own talents, that he appears to be fufpicious that 
he has foar’d too high, tho’, like a little boy’s kite, his 


Mufe’s tail has trailed upon the ground for the whole fix 
hundred miles of his tour. 


“ If my afpiring Mufe has foar’d too high, 
And far beyond herfelf has aim’d to fly,” 


Beyond herfelf!: That had been a flight indeed! almoft 
as good as Harlequin’s attempt to leap aut of his fkin.— 


* She thal] offend no more—I’ll clip her wing” 


How ! one wing! By no means ; that will make her hop, 
and hobble ten times worfe than fhe does. 


** And teach her in mere humble notes to fing.” 


That we defy you, Mr. Traveller.—If you are for making 
any more tours with her, for Heaven’s fake clip both her 
wings, and let her go gently on foot; for, as you juftly 
obferve, it amounts to the fame thing, whether fhe creeps or 
flies: fhe can but fet out again from London July 6th, 


and return back by the 6th of the next month ; ending where 
fhe began, | 
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480 The Champion of Virive. 


The Champion of Virtue. 4 Gothic Story. By the Editor of 
the Phoenix, q Tranflation: of Barclays Argenis. 12M0. :3%. 
Keymer, Colchefter.—Robinfon, London. 


This Novel cannot be. better charaéterized than: in thé 
words of the Editor’s preface, as an attempt to unite the 
various merits of the ancient romance and modern novel: to 
attain which end, there is required a fufficient degree of the 
marvellous to excite attention—cnough of the manners of real 
life to give an air of probability to the work —and enough 
of the pathetic to engage the heart in its behalf.—This 
was the profeffed purpofe of the Romance, entitled, The 
Caftle of Otranto; in which, however, the Editor of the 
prefent work thinks, the author failed in the point of _ 
bility. How far the author of The Champion of Virtue 
has fucceeded better, he modeftly fubmits to the judgment 
of the reader; who, we will venture to fay, will be at 
leaft as agreeably as morally entertained by its perufal. 

* * * 





A Letter to George Hardinge, Efquire, on the Subjet? of a Paffage 
in Mr. Steevens’s Preface to his Impreffion of Shake/peare. 400. 
as. 6d. Kearfley. +; 


It is obferved, by the Poet, 
‘¢ That each bad writer hath as bad a friend.” 


Ft is, indeed, hardly poffible for the vileft fcribbler not to: find 
an adinirer. If this may be faid of writers in general, it may 
with peculiar propriety be faid of critics; want of tafte being 
full as congenial as the want of.talents-Thus-Mr. Capell, the 
famous fcholiaft on Shakefpeare, hath here found a brother- 


critic, who attempts to raife the reputation of his notes and— 


text of that poct, above thofe of Mr, Steevens ; with what fuc- 
- time will thew, if Time fhall deign to trouble his bald pate 
about it, 


*%*2 





To or CORRESPONDENTS. 


The feveral Letters and Replies, that were intended to be 
inferted this Month, will be given.in our Appendix. 
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De la Nature, &¢. Traduit du Latin—A Differtation on the 
Nature of Things, with Remarks on their Energy and 
A&tion. Tranflated from the Latin. ramo. Frankfort: 


On the Science of Ontology, or the nature of things in 
general, this writer obferves, that philofophers miftake in de- 
nying exiftence to modes, and confining it to /ub/lances : and 
that becaufe it is in many cafes impoffible for phyfical experi- 
ment to make the diftinétion ; as for inftance, bétween mattet 
and motion, as might be exemplified in numberlefs inftances. 
It is prefumed, fays he, that there are certain things in the 
Univerfe, which are in their nature unchangeable, {uch as the 
primary elements ‘of bodies: but, granting this, thefe ele- 
ments are too minute to be the objeéts of phyfical experiment 
and palpable examination. All other oijecis, viz. fuch as 
come under experimental inveftigation, or are palpable objeéts 
of fenfe, are, fays he, confeffedty compound. No matter, 
therefore, what is the fimple nature of the primary elements 
of which they are compofed. So far as they differ from each 
other, they, the compounds, are of a different natare, and it 
is, in their diftinguifhing compofition, that their nature con- 
fifts, Thus the original component parts or fubftance of any 
compound form are not the charaéteriftical Effence of fuch 
compound, but the mode in which thofe parts or fubftances are’ 
combined or compounded. 

Every thing in the material Univerfe may, therefore, ac- 
cording “to this profound and ingenious inveftigator, be ar- 
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ranged under three general clafles; viz. Phyfical, Mathema- 
tical, and Moral: which three divifions comprehend every 
object in nature. e 

Phyfical things he calls the palpable objeéts of fenfe, fuck 
as may be feen, felt, heard, fmelt, and tafted: including 
the various produétions of the foffile, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, the phenomena of the fidereal {yftem, and the pro- 
duétions of human art. 

Mathematical things, he calls obje&s purely intelle&tual, or 
fach as may be conceived, imagined, ard underftood. Such 
are all abftraét ideas, the figures, and even primary elements 
of bodies, the fpecific forms of plants and animals, and the 
artificial forms of all works of Art. 

Moral things are a mixt fpecies, compounded of the two 
former, and partaking the nature of both ; their effence being 
partly phyfical and partly mathematical, the objeéts both of 
the fenfe and of the imagination or underftanding. They are 
not, fays he, merely entra rationis, as mathematical things are, 
becaufe they cannot fubfift without a phyfical being; and yet 
they are not phyfical beings, becaufe they are conftituted 
jointly of phyfical qualities and moral relations. Such are 
human perfonages and charaéters, kings, fathers, hufbands, 
citizens, &c. as alfo civil and political inftitutions, fuch as 
families, corporations, ftates, kingdoms, and empires. 

The exiftence of all thefe three kinds of Beings, fays our 
philofopher, is equally certain and real, though not equally 
durable, While they fubfift, or their combination of parts 
continues, their exiftence is incontrovertible, and their eflence 
is that very combination: every thing being traly defined by 
thofe circumftances which diftinguifh it from every thing elfe. 
Speaking of the definition of phyfical objeéts, he remarks 
that there is no difference between the qualities of things and 
the things themfelves, except as a part differs from the whole ; 
every perceptible object confifting of, or being a mere affem-’ 
blage of, the qualities by which its exiftence is known. For, 
if thefe qualities were annihilated, the thing itfelf would no 
longer exift; there being no fubitra&ions without qualities, as 
fome fuppofe, in which fuch qualities refide, ‘Thus, the ef- 
fence of the germs of vegetables and animals confifts in the 
mode of ftruéture, or organization of their parts; which 
organization, when expanded enough to be perceptible, becomes 
a phyfical obje&, though, while concentrated and too minute 
to be perceived, it is only a mathematical or (as our author 
fometimes calls it) a metaphyfical one. The fame argument 
is extended to works of art. Nobody calls in queftion, 
fays 
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fays he, the exiftence of his houfe, while it is kept water- 
tight and tenantable; nor of the wind or water-mill in his 
neighbourhood, while it continues to grind his corn. And 
et the duration of mills and houfes is fhort and precarious. 
f either were fhattered to pieces by lightning, or wafhed 
away by an inundation, there is no doubt, alfo, that they 
would make as little queftion of their annihilation ; notwith- 
ftanding every fingle article of the materials, of which they 
were built, might be ftill in being. The owners would yet 
have no houfe to live in, no mill to grind their meal. 

In this manner our author proceeds through his three dif- 
tinétions ; in which, with all due deference, however, he does 
not appear to be fufficiently diftin®. Had he divided all the 
objeéts, of whofe nature we are inquifitive, when we enquire 
into the nature of things, into material and mental, that is, 
objects of fenfe, objets of the imagination, and objeéts mixed 
of both, he had been equally and perhaps more intelligible.— 
Indeed almoft all objeéts rank under the latter clafs, which go 
under the popular and equivocal term of things ; fo that it is 
poffible that our own divifion mizht not be fufficiently accurate, 
without more illuftration than we can at prefent beftow on it,— 
There are, notwithftanding the objections to be made to the 
general plan of this treatife, a number of ingenious, and not 
lefs profound, refle€tions on fubje€ts of great curiofity to fuch 
as attend more to the folid than the fuperficial parts of natural 
philofophy.— Wee fhall extraét a few, of which, almoft un- 
noticed, notice was taken on the publication of this ingenious 
treatife in the original Latin.—In fpeaking of that fenfation 
of Force (fo much laboured by Mr. Maupertuis), which we 
experience and exert in refifting any fubitance impelling or 
obtruded on the organs of fenfe, he obferves, that from this 
fenfation it is that we derive the fimple idea of Power But, 
as we cannot exprefs or define this idea any otherwife than 
by calling it a capacity of exerting a force in tome certain 
dire€tion, nor have any other name, or can affign any other. 
immediate caufe, for our exerting it in any direétion, than 
that of the will, to will, or defign, is evidently the efience 
of all metaphyfical Beings. It may feem ftrange, fays he, to 
impute will to the primary elements of bodies ; but every ob- 
ject which refifts, or exerts force, muft nec: tlarily do it in fome 
one dire&tion exclufive of all others; how then thall we de- 
nominate a tendency to that particular dire&tion, but by the 
term we give to the like capacity of exerting force in our- 
felves? But give this tendency whatever name we pleaie, it 
is plain, that the moft fimple of all metaphyfical Beings, F. 
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the primary elements of things, are fimple powers, tending te 
exert a force, or to refit each other in all or in certain par- 
ticular dire&tions. It is from the co-exiftence of a multi- 
plicity of the elements, that our Philoiopher deduces the phey 
nomenon of extenfion or fpace. It is true, fays he, that fuch 
eleincats may be fuppofed to exift feverally without fpace, as 
they are of no more dimenfions than fo many mathematical 
oints; but it is to be remarked, that even a number of ma- 
thematical points cannot co-exift without deicribing fome de- 
finite quantity of fpace; for though they have no dimenfions, 
they have locality; that is, any two of them have each a 
place diftin& from one another, otherwile they would not be 
two points, hut one: thus, though each fhould take up no 
{pace of itfelf, they muft be diftinguifhed or feparated by 
{vme fpace, how fmall foever; fo that an infinite number of 
them would defcribe an infinite fpace, notwithftanding it is 
univerfally allowed, that mathematical points are unextended, 
Again, it is from the peculiar difpofitions of thefe elements to- 
‘wards each other, or from the relations which the different 
tendency of their feveral dire&tions bear to each other, that 
he deduces the form of material atoms, the modification of 
the {pecific corpufcles of foflile bodies, and the organization 
of the germina of plants and animals: the effence of all 
which he determines to confift in their united defign, or in the 
fyftem or combination of the feveral diftin& wills, or dif- 
ferent directions of the fimple elements compofing them ; that 

is, their fpecific forms. 
“The eflence of the mind, he declares, in like manner, to 
confift of the organizatian, or the ipecitic form, of the animal 
germ ; the inteileéts of all animals differing from each other 
according to the organizaticn of their bodies, and their intel- 
le&ts ceafing with fuch organization. By the mind, however, 
fays the Author, I do not mean, what Theologues ufually 
underftand by the human foul; that a living body dies on the 
difioluiion of its organs, is certain; that animals when dead 
ceafe to perceive and refieé&t, is alfo certain; that intellect 
then, which diftinguifhed them when living, difplays itfelf na 
longer; fo that the mind, whofe cxiftence was inferred from 
it, muft ceafe to exift likewife. The human foul, as it is con- 
ceived by Theologues, is a very different thing, being a fim- 
‘ply uncompounded Being ; or unextended, intuitive, and ims 
mortal fpirit: the exiftence of which, he fays, is not difco- 
verable by Philo‘ophy, but only from Revelation. Philofo- 
hers, continues he, may make what arbitrary diftin@ions they 
leate between foul and body, but they cannot prove the pro- 
pricty of them -by any phyfical experiment whatever. oo 
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hence the exiftence and immortality of the foul would for ever 
remain a doubt with us, were it not from the aflurance we 
receive, as it is revealed to us immediately from God in the 
Holy Scripture. Our late philofophical Commentators on the 
Bible deny, however, in contradiétion to this writer, that the 
immortality of the foul is a fcripture do&trine, making a dif- 
tinétion between the doétrine of the foul’s furviving the body, 

and the revival of foul and body at the general RefurreGtion. 
In treating of the energy or action of things, our philo- 
fopher obferves that much hath been written, and to very 
little purpofe, about the principles of a¢tion in matter: but 
we cannot, fays he, feparate our idea of the action of phy- 
fical fubftances from that of motion; bodies, in general, have 
ing no other mode of aétion than that of changing their place, 
For with regard to the general quality of rei:ftance eflentiad 
to all fubftance, he does not confider it as phyfical aétion, but 
as metaphyfical energy, Bodies totally divefted of motion, or 
lying perfectly at reft, if any fuch there be, are totally void 
of action. As the effence of phyfical beings confifts alfo 
frequently of modes and relations, fo is phyfical ation fre+ 
quently miftaken for fubftance ; feveral fmall bodies in motion 
being undiftinguifhable from a larger body apparently at reft : 
thus a lever, revolving with great velocity round a center, 
fhall appear to be a circular fuperficies. Hence he infers, 
that the palpable figure and dimenfions of all bodies are the 
effect of the motion of their component parts, and that the 
form and magnitude of fuch bodies do not arife from the af- 
femblage and appofition of the primary elements of bodies ; 
which, as before, have neither figure nor dimenfions. The 
form and extenfion of bodies, continues our Author, are mere 
phenomena ; to account for which, by imputing form and ex- 
tenfion to their primary elements, is to take that for granted © 
which we pretend to demonftrate. ‘IThe elements being ad- 
mitted fuch as above-defcribed, he proceeds to enquire into the 
reaton for their cohefion, in the formation of folid bodies: an 
enquiry the more curious as the mode of it is totally new; 
this enquiry, to the beit of our reading and remembrance, 
having never before been attempted on mechanic principles. 
On this head he takes notice, that it is fomewhat furprizing, 
Phyfiologifts fhould have fo much perplexed themielves to ex- 
plain the more complicated phenomena of particular bodies, 
as Magnetifin, Eleétricity, and the like, without having ex- 
= the fimple cohefion of the parts, or the tenacity of all 
odies in general, ‘The cohefion of the parts of bodies is, 
according to our Author, the mechanical effeét of the refiftance 
given tq their motion by the fluid immediately a 
; them 5 
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them ; which refiftance, as it is always proportioned to the 
velocity of the moving body, may be inexpreffibly great, even 
in a fluid inexpreffibly rare or penetrable. Hence ke infers, 
that the inteftine motion of hard bodies is quicker than that 
of {oft bodies, and vice verfa, The inteftine motion of folid 
bedies, however, he olvferves, muft be harmonical and regular, 
as in the peculiar modes of this harmony, and regularity of 
motion, the fpecific eflence of the component corputcles of 
different folids confifts. Were any two bodies, fays he, ina 
juxta pofition conftanily to move, or to be moved, together, 
always in the fame direction, and in the fame time, we ihould 
conceive them, if not otherwife diftinguifhed, to be one body, 
and not two, It is thus with the paris of bodies: they move 
or vibrate one among other in fuch dire&tions, and in fuch 
times, as are compatible with the motion of all; and the rea- 
fon they do not feparate is, the refiftance they meet with 
from the ambient fluid. For whenever this fluid is more rare 
than the internal medium in which they vibrate, the parts are 
diffipated, and the tenacity or texture of the body is deftroyed. 
On thefe principles the Author accounts for the flexibility and 
tran{parency of bodies; giving a curious mechanical reafon 
why thete, with many other qualities of bodies, are incom- 
patible with each other: proceeding with great method and 
xegularity to explain the phyfical cautes of the impenetrability, 
inactivity, and gravity, of all bodies. 

The Laws of motion, as afcertained by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
come next under confideration: our philofopher undertaking 
to demonftrate that, according to the principles laid down, 
they could not poffibly be otherwife than they are,—But the 
fhort fpace, to which we muft confine our account of foreign 
books, prevents us from dwelling longer on this fingularly- 
ingenious tract. 





De la Senfibilité, Effai Phyfiquee—A Phyfical Effay on Senfibi- 
lity. 8vo. Dijon. 

Atatime, fays this writer, when the long-exploded fyftems 
of materialifm are again revived; when the fpirituality of the 
human mind and the immortality of the foul are denied by wri- 
ters of the firft name and eminence in the philofophical world ; 
it becomes every friend to religion, morality, and virtue, to 
exert his talents to oppofe that torrent of fcepticifm and infide- 
Jity which threatens to overwhelm us, It is with this laudable 
view that the prefent tract is profefiedly written ; the author 
conceiving, if he can make it appear that the moft animated 
matter is in itfelf totally deftitute of the leaft fenfation, that the 
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notion of matter’s being capable of fenfibility, perception, and 
thought, muit, of courfe, fall to the ground, as without founs 
dation. ‘To thisend, he adduces the later ex periments and ar- 
guments of the anatomifts and phyfiologifts refpe€ting the feat 
or fource of fenfation. This, he fays, they all agree to place 
in the irritability of the nerves and mufcular fibres : but he ob- 
ferves that, unlefs in cafes of deftruction by lightning, virulent 
poifons, &c. the animal lofes its life and fenfation long before 
the nerves and fibres lofe their irritability. This is evident 
from the contraétion of fuch mufcles on being pinched or punc- 
tured, He cites a number of experiments alfoto prove that, 
even during the life and health of the animal, its fenfe of feel- 
ing is totally abfent or Joft. Hence he infers that, as the ate 
tention of the mind, or a confcioufnefs of memory, is necef= 


fary to make even the grofler parts of the body have any feel~ 


ing, no delicacy of conftruétion can give the more refined parts 
of fuch bodily matter any kind of feeling whatever; much lefs 
fenfibility, refleGtion, and fentiment. On this confideration 
alone he grounds the neceffity of animal nature, and particu- 
larly the human frame, being formed or aétuated by a fpiritual 
thinking fubftance, eflentially diftin& and totally different. 








Reponfe aux Queflions propofees aux Mézaphyficiens et aux Geom 
métres, Fc. Par un Dotteur de PUniverfité de Wilna—An 
Anfwer to the Queftions propofed to the Geometricians and 
Metaphyficians.. By a Doétor of the Univerfity of Wilna, 
To which is added an Effay on the Nature of Motion, by a 
Doétor of the Univerfity of Heidelberg. 12mo. Liege. 


The Queftions, propofed by the learned Do&or of Wilna, 
as we underftand by a fhort preface to the prefent Anfwers, 
relate chiefly to the nature of motion: at leaft to thefe only 
hath the prefent anfwerer replied. 

Queff. \. Have philofophers hitherto entertained a clear and precife 
idea of the nature of motion? And are they well affured that their ige 
norance, on this head, hath not made them attribute to motion pros 
perties which it has not? 

Anfx, 1. That our ignorance of the nature of motion, or rather 
our want of a clear and precife method of exprefling our ideas of it, 
hath occafioned many mifapplications and mifappiehenfions of the 
fubject. 

2Queft. 2. Did Diogenes Laértius reply pertinently to the objections, 
propoled by Zeno, againft the poffibility of motion, when he filently 
walked about in the midit of an afiembly of Grecian philofophers ? 
And is itnot-certain‘that he impoied on himfelt and others, in proving 
fomething very different from the matter in difpute ? 

Anfw. 2, To anfwer thefe queitions, it is previoufly neceflary to 
know what Zeno underftood by motion, and whether Diogenes enter- 
tained the fame idea; which does not appear to be the cafe. If — 
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488 Reponfe aux Queftions, &e. 
did, they both feem difpofed to quibble and to divert themfelves, at thé 
expence of others, by playing at crofs-purpofes. 

Queft. 3. Ifa moving object exifts but a fingle inftant in all the 
places through which it paties, muft not another fuch objeét, moving 
twice as faft, exift in the fame places only half an inftant? And what 
is half an inftant? Inftants or points both of time and fpace are indi- 
vifible. 

Anfw. 3. This query anfwers to the ancient quibble of the fchools, 
by which the motion of bodies, or bodies in motion, were denied to 
ave exifience. ‘* Bodies,” faid the quibblers, ‘* cannot exift where 
they are not; and bodies pafling from one place to another do not 
exift in either ; ergo moving bodies do not exiit.” Such logic is too 
impertinent to deferve an anfwer. 

_ Queft. 4. If, in the defcent of falling bodies, their celerity be con- 
ftantly increafed, they muft have an inftantaneous velocity [~tefé in- 
Jftantanée}: but there can be no velocity without motion, ‘There mutt, 
according to this mode of reafoning, therefore, be an inftantaneous 
motion, which is a contradiction in terms. 

Anfw. 4. This quettion is certainly founded on a mere play upon 
words. If by an inftant be meant any poition, however fimall, of ume 
or a¢tual duration, fuch inftant cannot be inftantaneous, or deftitute of 
duration. Inftants or points of time may, indeed, be compared to 
points in fpace, without abfolute extenfion. But there muft be a pofi- 
tive diftance between any two determinate points, or they woul! not be 
divided; they would not be two points, but one. The fame may be 
faid of inftants of time; there mutt be fome pofitive duration between 
any two, or they would not be diftinguifhable from each other, and 
would therefore be but one. 

Queft. 5. Defaguliers informs us that one half of the fcientific part 
of Europe, were fixty years difputing about a mere mifconception of 
terms ; a difpute that was reducible toa fimple difference only in words, 
How could and did this happen? Will any one tell me? or is he defi- 
sous that I fhall tell him? 

Anfw. 5. If the querift means the difputé about the meafure of forces, 
that difpute is not fettled yet; nor is it reducible to a mere difpute 
about words. If the propofer of the qeitions, however, will give his 
anfwerer his fentiments on the fubje&, he will think himfelf obliged 
by fuch a reply. 

Queft. 6. Ought the profound refpect I bear to the genius of the 
great Newton to prevent my faying that neither he nor any other phi- 
lofopher hath demonftrated 4 priori the laws of the compofition and res 
folution of motion? 

Anfw. 6. By no means, if the querift be capable of fupplying the 
deficiencies in the great Newton. On the contrary, his communica- 
tiny to the world fuch demonftration 4 priori, of the laws of the com- 


‘ pofition and refolution of motion, would do him great honour, and 


give equal fatisfaction to the world. 

We pafs over the other queftions, as not immediately relas 
tive to the fame fubje&t ; at the fame time our readers will ob- 
ferve, that we have given merely the writer’s dire& replies, 
without his illuftrations of the principles on which they are 
founded, 


Journal 


\ 
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Fournal Hiftorique du Voyage fait au Cap de Bonne Efperance. 
Par feu M. L’ Abbé de la Caille de Acad. des Se. Fe— 
An Hiftorical Journal of a Voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope. By the late Abbé de la Caille of the Academy of 
Sciences. To which is prefixed, A Difcourfe on the Life 
of the Author; with Remarks and Refle€&tions on the Cuf- 
toms of the Hottentots and the Inhabitants of the Cape, 
Paris. 


This work, which was firft printed in the year 1763, hav- 
ing been lately reprinted at Paris, the French journalifts, as 
well as our own, have announced it as a new publication, 
The Monthly Reviewers, in particular, have given a long ac- 
count of it in their /af# Appendix, notwithftanding much the 
fame account was given in that Review near twenty years ago *, 
There occurs, indeed, fome little difference in the wording of 
the extracts; of which we fhall inftance one paflage, as a 
proof of the fuperior attention and abilities of the prefent, over 
former, Adonthly Reviewers.—Speaking of the Hottentots, the 
Reviewer of 1763 fays, ‘© The women are cloathed with 
fheep-ikins, as well as the men; wearing the wool outwards 
in fummer, and inwards during the winter. They wear one 
fkin over their fhoulders, the ends of it croffing each other be- 
fore, and leaving their neck bare; another ikin is faftened 
round their middle, and reaches down to their knees, Thofe 
of them who are ambitious to pleafe, adorn themfelves with 
necklaces of fhells: for even in this country the fex have their 
charms, which they endeavour to heighten by fuch arts as are 
peculiar to themfelves, and would meet with little fucceis elie- 
where, ‘To this end they greafe their faces, necks, and the 
naked parts of their bodies with mutton fuet, in order to make 
them fhine, They braid alfo or plait their hair, to give them- 
felves an additional elegance. An Hotrentot lady thus bedi- 
zened, hath exhaufted all the arts of her toilette; and, how- 
ever unfavourable nature may have been with regard to her 
fhape and ftature, her pride is wonderfully flattered, while the 
{plendor of her appearance gives her the highcft degree o: fatil- 
faction.” The Monthly Reviewer of 1777, gives the above 

aflage, in the following terms. ‘* Both men and womicn are 
clothed with fheep-ikins, of which the wool makes the out- 
fide in fummer, and the infide in winter, Such of the women 
as are defirous of pleafing, make necklaces of fhells, knot their 
hair, and rub their faé@es, breafts, and all the naked parts of 
their bodies, with mutton fat, to make them fhine.”——We do 


* See Monthly Review, Vol. XXIX, for 1763. 
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490 © Effai fur le Caraétere & les Meeurs des Fraugois. 


not deny that the firft Reviewers, in faithfully following 
the original, is rather too verbofe; but furely, in aiming at 
brevity, the latter has committed ‘ very grofs blunder. That 
a Hottentot fhould wear the w oolly fide ‘of } his fkeep- {kin in- 
wards in winter and outward in fummer, is natural enough ; 
but that he thoutd clothe himielf with a fheep-fkin; the wool 
of which is on ene fide of it in winter, and on the caer fide in 
fummer, would be very extraordinary indeed !—-During the 
lapfe of time fince the firft pul blication of this a later 

vriters have alto correéted in tome degree the error, the Abbé 
de la Caille was led into, of fo feverely condemning ‘illie: . 
whofe hiftory of ‘the Cape gave the public the firft authentic 
account of the ftate of that country. 





Effi fur l: Caraftere & les Meeurs des Frangois, Ge— 
Effay on the Characters and Manners of the French, com- 
pared with tho.e oi the Englifh, 


The great difference, in the national chara€ter of the Fng- 
lith and the French, this writer deduces chiefly from their 
different degrees of attachment to the fair iex. The corclu- 
fi, ns, how ov er, he draws from the premifes have not always a 
logical legitimacy. 


Letiere Turche, &e.—-Or, Turkith Letters; colle&ed and pub- 
lifhed by Etienne Paflor-Vecchio 8vo. "Veain. 


Thefe Le:ters sre written by a young nobleman of Dalmatia, 
who ftiles him‘elt Count de Z: nnovich, and is now «n his tra- 
vels tarough Europe. They appear to be written in imitation 
of the ‘‘erfian ietters, and el with pertinent refle@tions on 

ren aud nianners. ‘I hey have been Lurnt at Rome, although 
the writer isno lurk, but a Ronee Catholic, Since the pub- 
licat.on of thefe letters, which are dedicated to the kmprets of 
Rullia, the writer has print ted two others addieffid to the pre- 
funptive heir of Pruflia; in which he draws a parallel between 
the governimeist of the f ‘uropean ftates and that of the Grand 
Scignior. cing obliged to leave Drefden on account of cere 
tain refictions thouglit to be too fevere on the clergy, he re- 
paired to’ Berlin, and ihence to,! otfdam; whither he was ins 
yited b 'y letter from the e Prince of Pruffia. 


E thocr aie 


Ethocratie, ou le Gouvernement fondé fur la Morale. 4g 


Ethocratie, cu le Gouvernement fonde fur la Morale—On Go- 
vernment founded on Morality. Amiterdam. 


This writer conceives yery properly, that if laws were made 
and adminiftered tiriétly according to the principles of fornd 
morality, the fyftem of human poli: y would be much im- 
proved. Ie might be io, But, if mea could be prevailed on 
to a&t univerfally on thofe privciples, would it not in a great 
meafure fuperiede the neceility of political government? It has 
been juftly remarked, that almoft all the writers on the iubj-& 
of morals, as re!stive to community in general, have only pa- 
raphrafed in various ways, the expreffion of Horace, Quid deges, 
fing mortbus, vane proficiunt ?—W hen a people are become ge 
nerally virtuous, their legiflators and magiftrates may become 
fo too: till when it is in vain to expect it. 





Les Argumens de la Raifon en Faveur dela Philofophie, dela Rea 
ligion, et du Sacerdace. Par L’ Abbé Pin&on,— Rational Ar- 
guments in Favour of Philofophy, Religion, and the Clergy. 
z2mo. Paris, 


Soon after the deceafe of the celebrated Helvetius, was pub- 
lifhed a pofthumous work attributed to that writer, entitled, 
Del Homme, de fes Facultés Intellcéuelles, et de fon Evucation; 
containing an illuftration and explication of the principles in- 
culcated in his famous book, entitle’; De ?Efprit. The Abbé 
Pinéton hath here attacked thofe principles with great ipirit 
and fome fuccefs. 





Obfervations fur Air. Par M. Berthollet, M. D.—Obferva- 


tions on Air. Paris. 


The fuccefs of Dr. Pric#ey’s late enquiries into the natute ~ 


of the air, feems to have fet the philofophical experimentalifts, 
all over Europe, upon analyzing the heterogeneous matter, 
which compofes the mafs of the furrounding atinolphere. In 
thefe refearches, it is no wonder if they fhould a little clafh, 
in their opinion of the refult of their experiments, It is very 
proper, neverthelefs, that they fhould be apprized of what they 
are feverally doing, as their reciprocal miftakes may ferve to 
their general correction. 


Rrra Nw 
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492 Novi Commentarii, &ci 


Novi Commentarii Academia Scientiarum Imperialis Petropolitana. 
—New Commentaries by the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Peterfburg. Vol. XX. for the Year 1776. 


Thefe Commentaries, which are compiled in the manner of 
the French Academical Memoirs, appeaf annually, and be- 
come more and more interefting to the philofophical world, 
from the increafed intercourfe and liberal communication the 
academy holds with learned and fcientific foreigners: ‘The 
mathematical part of the prefent volume contains, among other 
ingenious papers, Differtations by M.D. Bernouilli on con. 
tinued fractions, and by M. Euler on various fubje&s in pure 
mathematics.—In the mixt mathematics the latter hath alfo 
two excellent tracts, on the motion of bodies: on which fub- 
ject are alfo given fome general theorems by M. Lexell. A 
differtation, on the power of a new kind of oar, by Mr. Kraft, 
diftinguifhes, alfo, this part of the work.—The theory of the 
common oar hath been long fince fufficiently elucidated by Mr. 
Bougucry and Mr. Euler. Daniel Bernouilli, in aniwer to the 
queftion propofed by the Academy of Sciences of Paris, about 
twenty years ago, offered a new kind of oar greatly fuperior in 
refpeét of power to the common ones. Mr. Kraft hath made 
an improvement on theie, which promifes to be of much utility. 
—In the clafs of phyfics, and that of aftronomy, are alfo fome 
curious papers by the Evlers and other refpe@table 2cademi- 
clans. 


Effai fur les Langues en general, fur la Langue Frangoife en par- 
ticulier, et fa Progreffion depuis Charlemagne jufqu a prefent. 
Par M. Sabier.—An Efiay on Languages in general, and 
on the French Language in particular, and its progre(s from 
the Time of Charlemagne to the prefent. 8vo. Paris, 


Mr. Sablier prudentially fets out with taking for granted 
that, as all nations defcended ,griginally from one common 
ftock, there can have been but one primitive language. By 
this aflumption he faves himfelf, of courfe, a world of trouble 
in difcuffing the numerous difficulties that would embarrafs 
him, in treating the fubje&t in a more philofophical manner. 
The method he hath chofen is rather hiftorical ; a much more 
eafy if not fatisfacttory method. His hiftory of the progreffive 
improvement of the French tongue is particularly inftru@ive 
and entertaining.—There appear to have been no traces, fays 
he, of the preient French, in the time of Charlemagne, who, 
neverthelefs, endeavoured té diffufe a tafte for literature 

throughout 














Un Chretien contre Six Fauifs. 493 


throughout his empire. At that time it appears that a kind of 
mixture, or lingua franca, of Latin, Gaulic, and Franc, was in 
general ufe; the firft traces of the modern French firft ap- 
pearing in the reign of Charles the Bald, about the middle of 
the ninth century. 


[ oteameentantindtitneteemanteed 


Un Chretien contre Six Fuifs—One Chriftian againft Six Jews, 
8vo. Hague. 


A match! but a very unequal one! By the fix Jews is meant 
the fuppofed authors of tle Letters to De Voltaire from certain 
Dutch and Portugueze Jews, publifhed about eight years ago* : 
to whom, it appears, by the ftile and manner of this perfor- 
mance, the celebrated writer hath here given, in the name 
of a friend, a final anfwer.. This friend begins by reprefent~ 
ing Voltaire as a poor old man, approaching to ninety, who 
has no longer either ftrength or fpirit to defend himfelf, and 
therefore is inhumanly attacked on all fides. Like a hackneyed 
advocate, he proceeds then to raife } doubt about his client’s 
being really the author of the works objected to; but without 
going fo far as aétually to deny it. By attempting next to 
juftify feveral of the obje&tionable paflages, he feems, indeed, 
to admit the fact. But his replies are of little weight or im- 
portance. This advocate for Voltaire is fo much the man him- 
felf, that he can hardly fupport, for a moment, a ferious ar- 
gument on fuch fubjeéts. His pleafantries, when not profane, 
are more entertaining, The reader may not be difpleated with 
afample. In reply to the criticifim of the Jews, on Voltaire’s 
objection to the multitude of flocks that fubfifted on the plains 
of Median; in which they obferved, that no lefs than four 
hundred thoufand fheep are to be found on a fmall marfhy 
fpot of ground in Dorfet{hire; our Chriftian anfwers, ** So 
much the worfe for the owners; fheep die foon of the rot in 
the marfhes. I have loft many of mine on fuch grounds ; and 
would not advife you to feed your fheep there; but to turn 
the whole into fifh-ponds and breed carp. They will thrive.” 
—In this manner our Chriftian parries off the thrufts of his 
fuppofed Six Jews, when he thinks himfelf likely to be foiled; 
feldom clofing with hisadverfary in fairencounter. But, per- 
haps, he thought him(elf juftified in this, by the avowed plu- 
rality of numbers, as the odds may be fuppofed to have made 
it no fair match. 


* Said to be written, however, by a fingle Chriftian, Abbé Guenne, 
Profeilor of Rhetoric in the Univerfity of Paris, 
Ds 
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494 Del Etat del Agriculture chez les Romains, &e. 


De [Etat de? Agriculture chez les Romains, &e.—On the State 
of Agriculture among the Romans, as relating to Govern- 
ment, Manners, and Commerce, from the Commencement 
of the Republic to the Time of Julius Cafar. A Differta- 
tion which obtained the Prize of the Royal Academy of 
Infcriptions and the Belles Lettres in the Year 1776. By 
M. Arcere. Paris. 


This differtation is divided into three parts; in the firf of 
which is difcuffed the ftate of agriculture among the Romans, 
as it affected government, with the reciprocal influence of each 
on the other. In the /econd is confidered the influence of agri- 
culture on manners, and of manners on agriculture ; in which 
the writer expatiates in a forcible and interefting manner, on 
the fpirit of domination, luxury, and the inordinate defire of 
wealth. In the third part are traced the feveral relations of 
agriculture to commerce. On this fubjeét Mr. Arcere obferves, 
that of all the regulations, devifed by the Romans in favour of 
agriculture, the moft ufeful were the Agrarian laws, con- 
fining the modcrate pofleffion of lands to individuals; an ob- 
fervation that ftrongly militates againft the prevailing pratice 
in this country. And yet this author concludes with remark 
ing that, during the period abovementioned, the Romans could 
neither give life to agriculture by the fuccefs of their com- 
merce, nor fupport their commerce by agriculture, 


—waeeee 


Atti dell’? Accademia delle Scienze di Sienna, &¥c.—Tranfaétions 
of the Academy of Sciences at Si¢nna. Vol. V. gto. 
Sienna. 


This academy, firft inftituted in 1691, and prote&ed by 
Cardinal de Medicis, was afterwards abandoned, and did not 
renew its meetings till 1737, in the reign of the Emperor 
Francis J., fince when it has acquired a confiderable reputation 
among the philofophical focieties of Europe; a reputation for 
which it is principally indebted to the encouragement and fup- 
port it has been honoured with by the prefent Duke of Tuf- 
cany. The volume before us, though printed, as appears 
from the title-page, in 1774, hath but juft made its appear- 
ance. It is divided into two parts; the one comprehending 
Mathematical and the other phy/fical diflertations. " 


Obfervationes 





Obfervationes Phyfiologica, Fe. 495 


Obfervationes Phyfiologice de motu mufculorum voluntario et vie 
tali.—Phy fiological Obfervations en Mufeular Motion, vo- 
Juntary and vital, By Adolphus Ypey, M. D. &c. 8vo, 
Francher. 


A judicious, experimental treatife on the influence of the 
nerves on the motion of the mutcles; a doftrine called in 
queftion by tome late phyfiologifts, but confirmed by the pre- 
fent writer ; who, in his turn, attacks the received notion of 
the ftimulant qualities ot opium. 


os 


Défenfe des Livres de P Ancitn Teftament, &c.—A defence of 
the Books of the Old Teftame:.t. Amfterdam, 


A learned and logical defence of the Old Teftament againft 
the pert and imperzinent objveétions of Me. de \ oltaire, con- 
teined in his Philofophy of Hi‘tory; a work whofe errors 
have before.been fufficiently expoted and exploded by Mr. 
J archer, Father Vir-t, and oth rs. After the reiterated pub 
lic proois of Voltaire’ wanton, if not wilful, mifreprefenta- 
tions and mift.kes in hiftory and theology, it is indeed a tafk 
unwori hy of a writer of real knowledge and ingenuous dif- 
pofition to fet about a ferious refutation; at which, though 
ever fo palpably convict d, the wicked wit wiil probably only 
laugh, and turn the whole in ridiculee—At_ one objeétion in 
particular, which is ftrongly urged againft Voltaire by this 
writer (viz. the doétrine of the immortality of the foul being 
tau_ht in the books of Mofes), we are periuaded he will ex- 
ultingly cite the authority of fore celebrated orthodox di- 
vines, who main:ain the fame opinion. For the credit of 
thole books, it ist be wifhed, that this fubje&t were not fo 
much infifted on, as it cannot but appear ftrange to the un- 
learned that it fhould be a matter of difpute, whether a doce 
trine. is, or is not, taught in books, which the cifputing parties 
both profeis fo well to underftand. We cannot help thinking, 
that difputes of this kind, refpe&ting other do&trines deduced 
from Scripture, tend more to bring the facred text into doubt, 
than. would its being left in fuch inftances profefledly uns 
intelligible. 





Peinture des Meeurs du Siécle, &c. Par M. de la Croix, A- 
' yocat,—Or, a defcription of the manners of the age, in let- 
ters and difcouries on different fubje&ts. 2 vols, 12mo. 
Paris. ‘ ? 
Sele&t extracts from a periodical work, entitled Spectateur 
Francois, publifhed in fix volumes, during the courie of the 
bg poe Bg : 8 year 
























496 Peinsure des Maeurs du Siecle, &c. 


years 1772 and 1773.—M. de la Croix has difplayed in this 
work fome marks of genius, but is not confeffedly enough a 
man of the world, hich he attempts to defcribe. There ap- 
pears, indeed, too much of the rhapfodift in his difpofition to 
permit of his being an impartial philofofphical obferver.— 
The following exclamation on the Statue of Voltaire may 
ferve as a fpecimen of his Rhetoric: 

‘¢ J’ai vu cette flatue, fortié des mains @un artifte célébre, érigée 
os la reconnoiffance a la Philofophie bienfaifante, 4 la poéfie noble, 

armonieule, a la fagefle de Phiftoire, qui a {aifi la vérité dans le fein 
méme du menfonge. J’ai reconnu I’zil étincelant du génie : J’ai vu ces 
mufcles tendus par Venthoufiafme, et-ces veines qu'un fang brillait 
femble parcourir, Oui, c’eft Voltaire; ce font fes traits que mes yeux 
ont admiré. Il étoit done réfervé A ce fiécle de lumiére de fentir tout 
ce que Phumanité doit a celui qui a daigné Yéclairer, et diffiper le 
nuage qui obfcurciffoit fa raifon,—Artiftes! reprenez ces cifeaux que 
vous avez profanés tant de fois; ne donnez plus la vie aux ennemies 
du genre humaine, et rendez-la aux Philofophes qui ont adouci fes 
peines ; offrez-nous les traits vénérables de nos pienfaiteurs.” 

In return for this fine compliment, it is no wonder that 
Mr. Voltaire addrefled Mr. de la Croix in terms equally 
flattering. 

“ Jai connu autrefois,” faid he, ‘‘ plufieurs auteurs du Spectateur 
Anglois ; vous me paroiffez avoir hérité de Stéele et d’Adiffon. Pour 
mol, je ne peux plus étre fpectateur, ni méme auditeur; je perds in- 
fenfiblement la vue et louie, et je me prépare a faire le voyage du pays 
dont perfonne ne revient.— Mais, tant que je refterai dans celui ci, et 
que mes yeux veiront un refte de lumiére, je lirai votre ouvrage avec 
autant de plaifir, que d’eftime et de reconnoiffance,” 

When we refle&t on the great age of M. de Voltaire, it is 
natural enough to fuppofe him thus bowed down with bodily 
infirmities. ‘The Abbé Grofier, however, in his Année Li- 
teraire, infinuates, that thefe conftant complaints of this ce- 
lebrated writer are merely feint® One of our celebrated 
artifts, fays he, who =e paid a vifit to Ferney, was one-day 
telling his hoft he had juft been writing to Paris, ‘* Eibien,” 
returns Voltaire, ** Qu’avex vous marqué dansce payt-la ?”— 
That ae enjoy a perfect ftate of health, replied the artift— 
Eb! de quoi vous mélex vous, Monfieur!” replied the old 
man in a violent paffion, ‘* de quoi vous avifez vous d’écrire a 
Paris que je me porte bien? voulez-vous encore ameuter contre 
moi cette foule de littérateurs et.deperfécuteurs, qui n’ont la 
condefcendance de me ménager que: parce qu’ils me croyent 
mourant !”—Whether Mr. de Ja Croix be in this fecret or 
not, he replies as if he were, by infifting, like Uncle Toby 
with LeFevre, that his old friend fhall zot die: defiring hun 

pot to trouble himfelf about being deaf and blind; for that, in 
: : proportion 





Hiftoire veritables des tems’ fabuleux, Se. 407 


firoportion as he is deaf, his admirer will raife the voice of his 
admiration ; and that, if he was even ftone-blind, the fharpeft= 
fighted philofophers of the age would be proud of taking him 
for their guide.—-We are not fo cynical as to fay this would 
be the blind, leading the-blind but, if this be not the ne plus 
ultra of Fiench compliment, we hope they will proceed a little 
farther, when thefe wilfully-blind, clear-fighted philofophers 
will all tumble into a ditch together, —Adodus eff in rebus, Sc 


Hiftoire veritable des tems fabtleux, &%c—A true Hiftory of the 
fabulous times, containing the hiftory of Egypt, from Menes 
to Amafis, illuftrated by the facred hiftory from the time 
of Noah to the conqueft of Nebuchadnezzar. By the Abbé 
Guerin du Rocher. 3 vols: 8vo. Paris. 


The profeffed intent of this work is to develope the truth 
dof thofe facts and circumftances, which fabulous hiftory hath 
fo much altered and mifreprefented : in which developement 
the antiquities of nations will ;be elucidated, and facred hiftory 
juitified. Tt would be unjuft to deny this author the merit, 
of haying difplayedJearning and ingchuity in this laudable 
attempt; but we fear that, by attempting to explain too 
much, he will occafion the advocates for fcepticifin to recur 
often to the old objeétion, that the facred hiftorians may as 
4well be fuppofed in fome cafes to have copied the profane, as 
wicé verfa: an objeétion, itis, true, that has often been an- 
{wered; but we apprehend never fully refuted, 


a 


Nouveaux Memoires de T Academie Royale des Sciences et des Belts 
Létres.—New Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
and Belles-Lettres at Berlin, Vol. V. for the year 1774 *. 
Berlin. 


In the hiftorical part, as it is called, of this publication, is 
pes an account of an extraordinary lethargy, with whicha 
‘Lady of Nifines was for fome time regularly affected twice 
day, viz. at fun-rife ‘and at noon; a very fingular café in- 
deed! Nor are the phyfiological reflef&tions of M. Formey, 
with which itis accompanied, a jot lefs fingular: this cele- 
brated academician feeming to fide with the fenuiments of our 





* By miftake the voluine, of which fome account was given in the Ap 
dix to the third volume of our aoe, yee faid to be that for 1774 

; it was only prinsedin 1774, the prefent volume in 1776+ 
Vor, V. Sift gréat 
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great Englifh philofopher Dr. Prieftley, in ‘uppofing that.there 
Is no occafion for any {piritual fubftance or fou!, eflentially 
diftin& frem mere matter, to account for thofe intelle¢tual 
operations, ufually attr.buted to the human mind. Jn the 
elafs of Experimertal Phibfphy, we have an aflirmative an- 
fwer to the queftion, whether women arc as fruitful in mo- 
dern times, 2s they were in the ancient. In the fame clafs 
is alfo a curious paper on the parts of generation in the female 
fex. Both which Memoirs might as wel! have been rcferved 
for fome chirurgical or anatomical publication, as for a general 
one on the Sciences and Belles Lettres.—In the clafs of AZa- 
shematies are feycral ingen'ous Memoirs by M. de la Grange, 
Mr, Beguelin, and Bernouilli. The clats of Speculative Phi- 
uofply contains, among others, a Memoir by M. Beguelin, on 
the variable nature of moral perceptions, when they are con- 
fidered as conneéted with the diverfity of pfychological fyftems. 
This is an ingenious Effay, andumight be uteful, if the morals 
and manners of men were much influenced by their fpeculative 
opinions. But this influence is experimentally fo little, that it 
is hardly worth notice. He latours, indeed, to prove that the 
belief of the immortality of the foul, and the do&trine of fu- 
ture rewards and punifhments, muft have a better effe& on 
the morals of mankind than a contrary belief; the one of- 
fering to virtue the happinefs of eternity, the other at beft 
that of a few years.—The doétrine of neceffity, he conceives, 
alfo, to be fatal to morals. And yet the Calvinifts, whofe 
ideas of predeftination come up to the moft inevitable neceffity, 
have ever been remarkably ftri€ in their morals; while the 
Arminians and others of a different opinion have been the 
reverfe.—In the clafs of polite literature, we have two inge- 
nious Memoirs by M. Merian, on the influence of the Sciences 
on Poetry; in the laft of which he confiders particularly the 
learning of Homer, a fubje& that has employed the pens of 
fome of our moft celebrated Englifh critics, — 





Die Ifandifche Edda, &e.—The Icelandift Edda, or the Divine 
Revelation given to the ancient people of the North, the 
Veneti, the Geti, the Goths, Vandals, Gauls, Britons, 
Scots, Swedes, Celts, Scythians, &c. tranflated into German 

_ with illuftrations, by J. Schimnelman, Counfellorj to his 
Pruffian Majeity. gto. Stetin. 


This publication contains, 1ft, The Sibylline Verfes, enti- 
tied, Volufpach, being a prediétion of the principal events of 

the world, from its beginning to its final deftru€tion.—2d. The 
ieee: 
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dottrine of Odin, called Hava or Hars Maal, i.e. the theo-" 


logy of Odin ; to which are added feveral Odes, written in the 
tenth and elevench centuries.—3d. Thirty-three Docmafogues 
or Fables, ferving 2s an explanation of the Volufpach, by way 
of examples ;. being an hiftorical and poetical defcription of the 
god Thor; his perfonal a@ions, voyages on earth, &c,—It is 
pretended that the Edda was compiled from ancient Runic 
manuferipts, and tranfcribed in Roman char-&ers, by one 
Sacmund Froden, fo long ago as the eleventh century. M. 
Schloezer, M. Merian, and others, however, are of an opi- 
nion, Which appears to be well founded, that it is a fadtitious 
compound of hetcroceneous materials, gathered up in different 
parts of Europe, ft.ii later: no copy of it having appeared) be- 
fore the year 1300.——Be this as it may; it is, as a matter of 
antiquity, a publication of fingular curiofity. 


Du Bonheur —On Happinefs. By M. Deferres de la Tour, 
formerly an Officer in the Regiment of Navarre. 8vo. 
“Paris. 


By an elegant dedication to Lord March, and an advertife- 
ment prefixed to this Eflay, we learn that dts. author is the 
editor of the French new{paper, printed for fome Months paft 
_ in London, entitled, The Courier de L’Europe: a publica- 
tion which appears to have, met with confiderable and meritcd 
fuccefs both in this i -and*on the continent. We learn 
from the fame advertifement; that the author hath employed 
himfelf, during. his refidence in this country, in political re- 
fearches refpeéting the revOlutions, the laws, and conftitution 
of England; the refult of which he propofes to publifh. In 
the mean time, the prefent tra€& is’ fent forth as a friendly 
harbinger, to conciliate the reader with the manner of an au- 
thor; who, to {peak in tlie French phrafe, ‘writes in a ftile un 
peu hardi. This the reader will fee in the very firft paragraph. 

** Tous les hommes defirent détre heureux! cela eft fans exception, 
Quelques ditferens moyens qu’ils y employent, ils tendent tout A ce 
but: ce qui fait que Pun va ala guerre, et que Pautre n’y Va pas ; 
c’eft ce meme defir qui eft dans tous les deux, accompagné de citkérentes 
vues! "La volonté ne fait jamais la moindre démarche que vers cet 
objet; c’eft le motif de toutes les actions de tous les hommes, jufga a 
ceux qui fe tuent ét qui fe pendent.—S'il eft ainfi, pourquoi donc y 
art-il fi peu d’heureux fur la terre ?”” ; 

The fubfequent refleGtions are an anfwer to this queftion, 
and are well worth the reader’s perufal, whether he be ftill 
eager in’purfuit of happinefs, or hath given over the purluit, 
expeyimentally convinced it is unattainable. 

at ort 3 Sff2 Campi 
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Campi Phlegrari :—Or, Obfervations on the Volcanoes of the 

' ‘Two Sicilies. By Sir W. Hamilton, K.B..F. R.S. and 
Envoy Extraordinary of his Britannic Majefty at the Coury 
of Naples. 2 vols. Folio. Naples, Sold by Cadell in Lon- 
don, Price 12 Guineas, 


A {plendid and magnificent work, comprehending-@ number 
of mafterly engraVings, from drawings, delineated on the {pot, 
of the ftriking fcenes exhibited by the volcanoes in queftion, 
To thefe engravings are annexed explanations, in letter-prefs, 
both in French and Englifh, in feveral letters from the author 
to the Doétors Pringle, Morton, and Maty; formerly pub- 
lifhed in the Philofopbical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society *. 





Effai particulier de politique, dans ce quel on propofe un Partage de 

‘la Turquie Européenne. Par M. C.—A fingular political 

Effay, in which is propofed a Partition of Turkey in Europe, 

8vo. Paris. 

“The fpirit of partition having already manifefted itfelf i 
Poland, the author of this eflay propofes to feveral of the poe 
teritates on the continent, an appropriation and divifion of the 
Turkifh dominions in Europe. His proje& is really fingular 
and extraordinary, the fugeeftion evidently of very éxtenfive 
political views; but, like moft fchemes of the kind, in a great 
meafure chimerical, The Grand) Seigriior, however, is 
mightily obliged to our politician, for thus difpofing of his 
European ftates ; which now coft him fo much care to pre- 
ferve; of which trouble he would, in the cafe projé&ted, be 
quite freed, 








Vocabulaire des Termes de Marine, Anglois et Frangoit.—A Vo- 
cabulary, French and Englifh, of Terms made Ufe of in 
the Marine, 4to. Paris, 


The peculiarity of the technical terms, made ufe of in the 
practical arts, is in none fo great as in thofe of navigation and 
the marine fervice, The language of navigators, indeed, is 
little underftoad by their own countrymen, who are not fea- 
men. It is no wonder, therefore, the terms of art of different 
nations fhould be unintelligiblé.to each other; @ circumftance 
this, which renders the prefent publication particularly ufeful 
to the French and Englith reader, = , 


* An OAavo edition of thefe Letters, accom with engravings, was 
alfo publithed in 1772. °° panied b engraving “ 
| _ Memaires 
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Memoires concernant P Hiftoire, les Sciences; les Arts, €S ccm 
‘Memoirs concerning the Hiftory, Sciences; Arts, Manners, 
and Cuftoms, of the Chinefe; By the Miffionaries of 
Pekin, Vol, I. gto. Paris, 


More food for fcepticifm in matters of hiftory ! How lon 

have the learned amufed themfelves with the high antiquity k 
the Chinefe ; whofe annals were carried back beyond the Mo 
faic creation! Poor M. de Guigne! alas! what is become of 
your fine, elaborate Egyptian fyftem? Pitiful Voltaire! where 
are now all your brilliant. conjectures and your mauvaifes 
plaifanteries,; on this charming fubject?—It is proved in this 
volume that all the hiftorical relations of fa&ts, prior to the 
reign of Yao, about 2000 years before Chrift, are entirely fa 
bulous: The proof, indeed, amounts to little more than pro# 
bability, and even that is dependent in a great degree of the 
good faith of the Memorialifts.—It may alfo be thought a little 
extraordinary that the Jefait Miffionaries who have refided fo 
long in China, fhould not have found out this circumftance 
pefore: but that it was neéteflary for two Chinefe to comé 
over to be educated in’ Europe, in order, on their return, to 
be able to make fuch an important difcovery !—We are by no 
means of the opinion that the Chinefe nation is fo ancient ag 
hath beenypretended; but we cannot help thinking the re/ult of 
the refearches contained in the volumé before us, the effe& of 
an enquiry very partially directed, and therefore highly fufpi- 
cious.—T he future ecclaircitlement of thefe hopeful Chinefe 
pupils may fhew hetter how far they have protited by their 

arifian education, 





Differtation He la Nature du Fioid.—A Differtation on the 

ature of Cold, with Proofs founded on new Chemical 

Experiments, By M. Herckenroth, Affiffant Apothecary 
to the Army. Paris. 


It isa pity, as we have more than once obferved, that Ches 
mifts do not make a diftin&tion between chemical elementsin 

rticular and p l elements in general. If they ftudied 
the mechanical philofophy with a little more attention alfo, it 
would not be the worfe for chen They would then learn td 
diftinguifh better between fubitance and accident, matter and: 
motion, than they now do... The chief defign of this differta- 
tion is to prove thatwater, hitherto deemed a chefical element, 


is no elemcat at ek a fubftance compoied of the principles’ 


of beat and cold, © Now heat and cold are merely phyfical acci- 
ao 3 = dents 
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Les Incas. 


dents or adventitious qualities of fubftances, and not cither™ 
elements or principles. But it is not our bufinefs to enlarge 
here on a fubje&t, which more properly belongs to the writer’s 

rofeffion: on which, notwithftanding, it is certain he talks 
more like a ’pothecary than a phyfician, 





. 


Les Incas—The Incas, or the Deftru€tion of the Empire of 
Peru. By M. Marmontel. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 


We cannot better define this work, as a literary production, 
than in Mr. Marmontel’s own words. ‘ Iby a trop de verité 
pour un.roman & point affez pour une hiftoire.” “ There is 
too much truth in it.for a romance and too little for ahiftory.” 
—The principal a&tion of the piece, continues he, takes up but 
little room: every thing indeed relates to it, but at a diftance. 
It is therefore lefs the tiflue of a fable than the fingle thread of 
a fimple narration, founded on hiftory; in which the author 
hath intermixed a number of fiétions confiftent with the truth 
of fas. The brilliancy of ftile and elegance of digtion, pee” 
culiar to this writer, render it needlefs for us to fay any thing 
farther of this alien, to recommend it to the reader. 





Precis de Loix du Gott, ou Rhetorique Raifonie.—The Laws of 
Tafte determined, or Rational Rhetoric. 12mo. Paris. 


If the world be not in time reduced to reafon, it is not the 
fault of the philofophizing geniufes of the age. De gu/tibus 
non eft difputandumy is an ancient adage now grown into difre- 
pute; there being nothing fo digarre and whimfical either in 
nature or art but our modern philofophers tax their brains to 
find out the reafon of it. Succefs to their enqui:ies ! we would 
by no means with to damp the zeal of their refearches, as we 
are fully perfuaded they are in the right, in fuppofing a reafon 
fubfifts, though they may be wrong in fuppofing it is, in all 
cafesy to be given. At leaft, we are convinced that if the im- ’ 
provements of the arts be the end of this clofe inveftigation of 
nature, they will be difappointed the'arts 6Ppoetry, rhetoric, 
and the hke, notwithftanding they have their foundation in 
nature, ‘bemng too artificial in their fuperftraéture to ftand the 
teft of philofophical propriety. Toacertain degree, nature is 
the nurfe of'thé arts; butart hath ‘its capriceios; and thofe ami- 
able ones too, that are not countenanced by nature. 


~ Fiftoire 
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Hiftcire de la Lorraine—The Hiftory of Lorraine. By Abbé 
Bexon. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 


This volume of the Hiftory of Lorraine, which is well 
written, and is faid to be compiled from the moft authentic 
materials, begins with the earlieft accounts of the ancient Af- 
trafia,*and ends about tke middle of the fixteenth century. It 
is propofed, in a fecond volume, to conclude the work, with the 
prefent time, 


Idée Sommaire, ou ut generale du Syfteme Phyfique & Metaphyfix 
que de Monf. Netdbam fur la Generation des Corps organifes.— 
A Summary View of the Phyfical and Metaphyfical Syftem 
of Mr. Needham, on the Generation of organifed Bodies. 

- Bruffels. 


Mr. Needham himfelf appears to be the author of this ab- 
ftra&; in which he explains: his fyftem in a manner, more 
confiftent with the Chriftian theological theory than hath bees 
reprefented by feveral deiftical philofophers, 


Opufcoli di Fifica Animale e Vegetabilee—Effays on Animal and 
Vegetable Phyfiology. By the Abbé Spalanzani, Profeffer 
of Natural “Philofophy in the Univerfity of Padua, and 

'F.LR.S. To which are added, Letters from Mr. Bonnet of 
Geneva and others om the fame Subje&t. 2 vol, 8vo. 
Modena, ity ed 


’ The fubje& of the firft'volume of this work; aré the animal 
cula, which are obferved in the infufion of vegetable and ani- 
mal feed, obfervable only by the microfcope. Spalanzani con- 
troverts, with great plautibility, Mr. Needham’s notions on this 
heads. 4s alfo-M. de Buffon’s refpe&ting the torpidity of ani- 
mals during the winter; which the latter imputed to the na- 
tural coldne{s of the blood: in that feafon.—In the fecond vo 
lume our ingenious abbot refutes the exploded motion of equi- 
vocal generation, which feemed of late to be regaining ground ; 
together with the nganical -melecule of De Buffon: maintain- 
ing the exiftence of the {permatic worms, firft difcovered by 
Leewenhoeck, which hath been as lately called-in queftion, Se- 
veral other curious fubjeétsin natural hiftory are, alfo, dif- 
cuffed in this volume with great ingenuity and appearance of 
truth... -. ' . 
» 


Tiifieire 











564 ‘Hifoire General de Provengti 
Hifleire General de Preece General Hiftory of Provérc®, 


By M. Papom of the Academy of Marfailles. 5 vol. to; 
Paris. 


A very capital work, deducing the hiftory of this celebrated 
province from the earlieft times; and tracing the charaéters 
and manners of the prevengauxiftom their fate of ‘barbarifm, 
through the revival of letters, to the final union of their pros 
vitice to the crown of France, : 5, 


TREE ee 


Lettres edifiantes ot curieufes ecrites des Miffions Eftrangert.3 
Edifying and Curious Letters from Foreign Miflionaries; 
i2mo. Paris. 


The prefent volume of thefe well-known letters is the thirtys 
third of the colle&tion; ‘the publication of which has been 
fomewhat interrupted by the fuppreffion of the order of the, 
Jefuits. That publication is now xefamed by the editor of the 
volumes immediately preceding that event; and feveral others 
announced; whofe contents will probably be more intereftipg: 
than thofe of the prefent. 


La Gonnoiffance de l'homme moral, par celle de fi Elomme, Pfu 
The moral Charaéter indicated by the Phyfical.Difpofition. 
By Abbé Pernety of the Royal Academy of Sciences. of 

Syd. Berl lj 


Berlin and Florence. n, 


An attempt to reconcile the different opinions of the Abbé 
P. and M, de Catt, refpedting the very uncertain fcience .(if 
a fcience it may be called) of phyfiognomy, : 


Hiftoire naturelle de la Parole, ou Precis de l’Origine du Language 
et de la Grammaire Univerfelle—The Natural Hittory of 
. eee or an Effay on the Origin of Speech, and :on 
— Grammar. By M. Court de Gebelin. 8vo. 
aris. 2 , 
M. de Gebelin, author of that ingefiious atid excelletit 
work, entitled, Le monde primitif, hath here extracted from 
it, that part which relates to univerfal grammar; whith he 
has adopted to the capacity of youth afd the generality of 
readers, whofe abilities were not eqial to the comprehenfion 
of that abftrufe and learned performances» , 
Hificire 
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Malacarne’s Naova Efpofinione, Fc. §0g 
Nuva E by iene, See—A new, Expofition of the trae Strue- 


ture of the Human Brain. By, M. Malaearne, Profeflor 
of Surzerys at Acqui, -12mo,. Turin. 


_Mr, Malecarne, who has -no doubt read Malphigi and 
Winflow, declares, . notwithftanding, that we hithertd 
have known abfolutely, nothing of the ufe of the difie- 
rent parts of the brain: ‘our ignorancéwimeihis refped 
being owing to the negligence of the the anatomifts, who 
have all contented themfelves with giving a fuperficial de- 
{cription of them. This negle& our chirurgical profeflor 
profeffes td fupply.; tow “end he has ditie@ed upwards 
of forty heads, and has obferved a notable difference in each 
of them. But how far the intellectual ] powers of the Jeveral 
fubjects were: affefted by fuch difference, welere not told; 
which we think quite neceflary, to €xplaii minutely the ufe 
of thefe varied parts. Pethaps, if Mr. Malacarne, would 
attend to this circumftanee,, and realife M. de Maupettuis? 
{cheme, by procuring forty or fifty’ Patagonians of diferent 
intellectual abilities, -he “hight arrive a little: nearer this 


grand defideratum in paynclogys'® ithe knowledge of the ftruc~ 
and ufe of the brain. 
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De la Senji ilité, par rapport aux Dramét, au Ronians ad 
PEducation—On Sehfibijity, as it re(pe€ts the Drama, 
Romances, and Educatigi in’ gerieral; By M. Miftelet. 
8vo. Amfterdam, he 


‘The defign o € this work is to prove that nothing is moré 
pfoper to cherifh and increafe, feptibility, of mind; than the 
eading of plays and romances. This may be ; but it i¢ to bé 

queftioned; or rather denied, that the kind of fenfibility, 

which ftich performances tetid to promote, ought to be pro- 

moted in a proper and virtuous plan of educatien. Roufleaug 

in his Bloifa, declares in direct tetms, that HO”innocent girl 

ever read a rotfance, We will ‘not be feveres ; though 

are of his opinion: in’ good degree, if thinkin’ ithere are im 

of them, which d6 tend to Gorrupt the minds of the young 

aad innocent. Fey oy alfo, for declaimers in favour of 
the morality of the to ery-up the theatre as 2 ichool © 
of virtue, whiledaily experience aifures us tothe contrary. If 
Virtue depend, as it, generally. does, on the fabjeétion of the 

paffions to the voice of reaion, there is no kind yy 
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fo little likely to. have fuch an effe@ as that which keeps tlie 
affions perpetually on the ferment, by increafing fenfibility. 
Perhaps even a ftoical apathy, tho’ in no wife ‘virtuous of 
itfelf, contributes more to an uniformity of virtuous actidn 
than the moft lively and exalted fenfibility. 


A 





Hifoire de la derniere guerre énire les Ruffes et les Tares.—The 
Hiftory of the tall War between the Ruffjans and the . 
Turks. By M. de Keralio, Major of the Fort, Knight 
of the Order of St. Louis, and Member,of the Royal Ace- 
demy of Stockholin. 2 vols, 12mo. Paris... 


Altho’ this performance »be not executed. in the mafterly 
file of an aan it. is -both ¢ntertaining»and inftru€tive 5 
the author appearing fully poflefled of the truth of the faéts he 
relates, and the manners of the people he deferibes. The 
work is to be completed in, two ;more volumes the prefent 
on'y bringing down the,,account of the war.to the end-of- 
the campaign of 1769. sir. ay Byer 


Synonymes Latins et leurs differentes fignifications, avec des exem- 
ples tirés des meilleurs Autuers-—Latin Synonymes, with theit 
different fignifications, exemplified from the beft Authors. 
By My Gordon du Mequil, 8vo, Paris. A 


This work appears to haye been compiléd in imitation of 
the Abbe Gerard’s French, Synonynies,yis, well executed, and 
cannot therefore fail of being’ extremely ufeful.to theclaffieal ’ 
ftudent, - t eae! "BPs? 


See 


Hiftcire de PEfprit humain dans les *Sciences. intelleétialles ef 
dans les Arts: qui en dependant.—The Hiftotysof the human 
Mind in ‘the intelle&tual Sciences, andethe, Arts depending 
on them, By M. Sevarien. Svo, _Pavis. wake 


An entertaining hiftory of the progreff of the Sciences and, 
the féveral Authors who “have contributed fucceffively to- 
their improvement. : It is not eafy to conceive, without perufing . 
the work, that the writer could fo'much enliven fubjeés, in 
themfelves: fo graye and abftrufe as are here treated. It- 


muft 















Soe Lettres fur POrigine des Schences, °c, 07 
muft be owned, indeed, that many of the anecdotes are 
trifling and puerile; but it is.enough to the purpofe for 
which they are introduced, that they ave fof the moft part 
pertinent and pleafant, r: ° 


Lettres fur l"origine des feiences, et fur celle des peiiples de I Afie, 
at pes M.* de Vltaire, &Fc.—Lewéts on the Origin of 
the:Sciences, ahd particularly of the Gticnces in Afia, B 
Mont. Bailly, of ete of Sciences; to which are 

gy “letters from’ . il Voltaire, to the Author, 

- 8vo. Paris, %! _ 


‘Monf, Bailly,’ atithor of the hiftory of the aftyonomy of the 
ancients, lately publifhed, expatiates, in the letters before us, 
on the opinion, inffinuated'in the foirth volume of that learned 
work, refpe&ing the origin’ of the fciences taking place in the 
north ; in contradi€tion to the general notion of their migra- 
ting northwards’from thefoath.» To this new doétrine, it 
appears that M. de Voltaire propofed various ‘objeétions ; 
which M., Bailly hath obviated, in a great degree, to the con- 
viction of the philofopher of Ferney ; who pays him the higheft 
compliments on the occafion, - 

s Tash 
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Difcourfe en forme de Dilfertation. fur l’Etat aéiuel des Mon- 
“tagnes deg Pyrénées, et fur Wes caufes de ap degradation.—An 
academieal Difeourfe°on the prefent State of the Pyrenean 
Mountains, and*'the ‘caufés of their decreafe, By M. 
dArcet, M. D. &vo. Paris, 


Taking for granted that ‘the mountainous parts of the earth 
are conftantly finking, and the vallies rifing, M. d’Arcet 
here endeavours to accout for that phenomenon}! particularly 
in. refpect to the Pyreneans } in which this appearance is faid to 
be peculiarly ftriking—-To this difcourfe are added, Ob{erva- 
tions onthe Barometer, made on thefe mountains, in the year 

-4774, by the author, and M. de Monge; likewife remarks 
.@D a new-invented magnetic needle by M,Je Monnicr, 
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PE Aoire de Loango, Kakongo, et d'autres royaumes a Afrigu 
PE The Hiftory of Lpatige Kakongo, and other ae 
doms of Africa; compiléd fromm the Memoirs of the French 
Miffionaries. By the Abbé Poyart. 12mo. Paris, =~ 
The kingdoms here defcribed are fituate between the Equi- 
noétial and the River Zairey have been little vifited by 
Europeans, and therefore fo little known, that our good Mif- 
“fronaries may tellus what they pleafe of them, without danger 
of deteétion. Endeed they do tell us fo many wonderful things 
of thefe countries, and their inhabitants, that we, who are not 
SC eotbenialiioa, muft beg leave to with-hold our belief. till 
they receive farther copfirmation, ‘That the character and 
manners of thefe people may have been mifreprefented, by ill- 
informed and ignorant voyagers, we can readily believe; but 
we think that; ‘if’ there really exifted fome hundred thoufand 
Chriftians in the kingdom of Congo alone, we fhould before 
now havé heard fomething moré’of them. Abbé Poyart’s 
compilation ‘is, neverthelefs, an éntertainin rformance, and 
will give the reader a very different idea of the countries and 
people deferibéd, ‘from * that which has been hitherto generally 
entertained, =” il ~ A ¥ 
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Recherche Filfofiche, ee Refearches concern- 
“ing the Phyfical or Material Principles of the Animal C&co- 
nomy. By Abbé Fontana, Profeffor of Natural Philophy 
atthe Court of Tufcany.’ vol. I, 4to. Florence. | 
‘According to this writer the irritability of the mufcular 
fibres is the principle of life ahd motion: that to which all 
animal motions voluntary ‘and involuntary muft be imputed ¢ 
the defign’ of this performance, therefore, is to examine thé 
laws and properties of the ‘irtitability of the mufeblar fibres, 
in order to apply them to the vations phenomena of the animal 
ceconomy. In the purfuit of this examination, Abbé Fontana 
diplays a good deal of philofophical acumen, as. well ‘in 
the prefecution of his experiménts as in ‘the inferences he 
draws fronv them. ‘In his ‘reafonings,showever, about the 
effects of ele€tricity and lightning in taking away the life.of 
animals, we cannot he!p thinking he is unneceffarily con- 
fufed. by 2 fuppofed clettric “Auid, of whofe, exiftence no 
experiment cver yct made affords even a probable proof.— 
Had he coafidered the cleétrie fhock as the effect of a violent 
motion of the clementary parts of which all bodies are come 
potbd, his:theory would have admitted of greater elucidation, 
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Principes des Lois. 509 
Principes des Eoix.—The Principles of Law. By the Abbé 
Mably. 2 vols. 8vo. Amfterdam. 


This work is written in the form of a dialogue between 

Swedifh philofopher, an Englifhman, and the author: of 
which the firft takes the Prinsipalypart in the converfation, 
The Englifhman, habitually prepoffefled againft the Swedith, 
and in favour of the Engiith government,)makes his ob- 
jeGtions to the former’ to which the Swede replies, The aug 
thor himéelf faying little, except to admite the folidity of the 
Swedifh phitoforher’s arguments, It cannot, indeed, be de- 
nied, that évir Abbé has put many fine things into,the mouth 
of his Swedifh philofopter, who sb no: means a contemptible 
politician, alio$ but, if we refle& that the beft conftitution of 
government perhaps in the world is not the effect of defign 
or political wifdom, but the Jering refult of contrary exer- 
tions for power on the part pf the governing and governed, 
we fhall be apt to think our political philofopher’s plan a 
mere Utopian fcheme, and conclude that after all, it is fine 
talking ! a 


—— ee 


Difcours Choifis fur. divers Sujets de Religion et de Litterature, 
" &e.—Sele& Lifcourfes.on Various Subjets of ‘Religion and 
Literature} to which is annexed, a Difcourfe on the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpity By M. L’Abbe Maary, Vicar- 
general df Lombez, and Preacher in Ordinary to the King, 
12mo. Paris. . , ae 

The popular applaufe, which Abbé Maury has met with, 
for fome years pafte on account of a florid and pleafing delivery 
in the pulpit, appears to have had ivuch the fame effec on 
him, as the’fame fpecies of flattery has lately had- on many 
of our own popular preachers, Like them, alfo, he appears 
tobe but a fupérficial declaimer, whofe variety would place 
him in competition witha Demotthenes or a Cigero, if the 
remembrance of a Bouflet. did not put a fufficient check to 
fuch an inordinate proof af boafting. Not that his difcourfes 
are void of merit any more than thofe of our own ovtre 
weaning pretenders, but that they fall fhort of the enco- 
tiums, which their author infinuates, with, much affeéted 
modefty, are due to them. We fhould not, indeed, have 
thought thefe’difcouries worth, mentioning, were it not by 
way of caution to our young,.and rifing divines, ta avoid 
the frippery and flupmery manner, of the Dodds, the F—-—, 
aad the M——’s of the prefent day. j 
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Etrennes du Parnaffe. 


Birermes du Parnaffe, au Choix de Poifies—A New-year’s Pre- 
fent from Par » or a Seleé& Colle&ion of Poems.—Paris, 


This angual Publication of Poems is held in high Efteem 
the Lovers of Poetry, and contajns, as ufual, a Number 





fugitiye Pieces; which among the following are worth 


EPITRE @ Mademojflle ***, par M. Marmontél. 


Oui, Lucinde, je (aime; & mon ame ravie 
A puifé dans tes yeux une nouvelle vie. 
Volage dans mes gofits, & froid dans mes defirg, 
I ne trouvois partout que l’ombre des plaifirs : 
e ai vue, & mon coeur a reconnu fon maitre ¢ 
urpris de fes tranfporis, il s’eft {enti renaitre: 
Et pareil a aiglon le fon ceuf échappé, 
Sous Patle de amour il s’eft développé, 
Cé feu que je puifois dans le fein de Voltaire, 
N’eft plus dans ton amant que I’ ardeur de te plaire 
L’amour eft mon génie, & dide mes. écrits. 
Comme il en eft la fource, en fera-t-il le prix ? 
Heureux! fi fur les pas de Tibulle & d’Ovide, 
Cueillant pour toil les fieurs du Patnafle & de Gnide, 
Je pouvois voir ta main méler, 4 mon retour, 
Aux rameaux d’Apollon les. myrtes de l'amour ! 
La lyre de Tyrtée a gagné des batailles: 
Aux accens d’Amphion Thebes dut igs murailles ; 
Orphée a fgu toucher, par fes tendres accords, 
Les monftres de la Th Je tyran des morts ; 
Ovide abandonné fur des fives profcrites, 
Des traits de la pitié perga ame des Scythes, 
Je n’en fuis point jaloux, & ce talent vainqueut 
Aura plus fait pour moi, s’il enchaine ton cocur. 
Ce climat vif & pur, ces lieux plus beaux encore, . 
Dequis qu’ils t’ont vu naitre, & mille amours ¢€ 
Ce pays des héros, des gr des talens, 
Avoit produit Cynthie aux yeux étincelans, 
Délie ay doux fourire, au féduifant langage, — 
Coriné au teint de rofe, au coeur tendre & volage ; - 
Mais crois-moi, ma Lucindé, en ces tems fi vantésy 
Si ’on teit vu paroitre auprés de ces beautés, 
Avec cette fralcheur, cet éclat, ce fourire, 
Cette bouche appellant le plaifir qu'elle infpire, 
Ce corfage arrondi, tel. que,’ayoit Biyché 


Quand | Amour, comine. yp lierre, y fembloit attaché a 


Ce fein ferme & poli, qui uffant la toile, 
Dé fon bouton de rofe cH ous le voile: 
Cette’ main que amour Baifoit en Ia formant, 
~~ Et qui ranimeroit la cendre d’un amant ; 











. Etrennes du Parnaffus. gee 
Crois-moi, dis-je, Properce, Ovide, ni Tibulle, ; 
N’auroient brile jamais que des feux, dont,je brile ; 

Et le nom des beautés célebres dans ieurs vers, 

N’auroit jamais regi l’encens de l’univers. 


Le Govt er 1a Mopz, fable. Par M, de la Viéville. 


La mode, un. jour, difoit-au gott: 
— Tu dois m’aimer 4 la folie, 
Car je te fais briller partout 
Par les formes que je varie, — 
‘« Détrompez-vous, reprit-il yivement: 
“© Vous n’avéz aucun droit & ma recohnoiffance, 
“ Je le déclare Raytement * ; 
** Vous faites tout avec extravagance, © * 
© Et rien avec difcernement. > 
** Nous offres a-vous une forme agrédble ? ‘ bs 
‘* Jamais, Chacun feplie 4 votre — } ae 
** Et je vous trouve infoutenable. _, i, 
. © Toujours vous donnez dans l’excés,. , 
*¢ Par vous le mauvais gout circule ; 
* A qui ne vous fuit point vous faites le proces, 
** En le couvrant du plug grand ridicule, 
“ Eh! que diroient nos artiftés fameux, _ 
*¢ S’ils revenoieht'contempler ces ouvragés. 
** Qu’on expofe au grand jour pour le tourment de ? 
a ne voiton ? det Seti? wt diet peu Fe ai i 
** Etlés bluettes de Pefprit —~ - 
“ Ont fur le fentiment remporté l’avantage ; 
* Les neuf fceurs ont Habit, gue 
** Et toutes le méme vi — 4 
“ Dans l’artde Phidias celui qui péut briller, 
«© Loin de développer t¢ talent ‘qu’on adinjre, 
** Forme des"brouppes hains; qu’un inftant voit ‘dé 
‘* Leipraveur pouvant travailler* Wy 
*¢ Arete des formes parfaités; 
“ Confacre aujourd’hui fon Burin fr : 
*¢ Aniultiplier les vignettes, 
t Que je regarde avec @édain | 
‘* Le peintre étouffe fon geitie, 
“ Et ‘les chefé-d’teuvre qu’ll fait voit; : 
* N’ornent plus une galerie, © 
** Mais embelliffent tin botidoit § 
. + Embouchant de‘ti' renommée 
“¢ La trompetre bruyante;\on vous voit ttts-fouvent 


*¢ D’un géant nous fairé un ee, *, ”* 
* Et donner un pegmée li poe géant.” aren 
Le goiit alloit peindre te travers, F ' 
Si la mode én courroux alors ne fat forties . 
Elle fe déclara fa cruelle ennemie, 
Ht depuis elle met les tétes a l’enverss 
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gi2 L’Epprit des Fournaus. 

L'Bpprit des Yournaux, dedit-a 8. A. R. Mr. Le Due Charles 
de Lorraine & de Bar; &c.—The Spirit of Literary Journals; 
dedicated to Prince Charles of Lorraine, by a Society of 
Men of Letters. r2mo. Liege. 







This publication may be not improperly ftiled in Englith, 
The Review of Reviews$ being thé projectof a fet of Hy- 
‘percritics, who have taken upon themfelves to’ take all ke 
other periodical critics in Europe to tafk; to compare their 
different ftri€tures on the works of thelearned, and to decide 
ultimately which is in the tight~—Much good may do them 
the tafk they have undertaken. “It is dangerous enough to at- 
tack a poet, an hiftorian, or any other ordinary writer; but 
to affail a critic, nay the whole body of Ariftarchufes together ! 
—Thefe bravadoes are certainly not long-lived.—At leaft if 
Mr. de la Croix’s proje& fhould be putin execuion, that of 
drawing out the lath of every critick, who fhould dare to con- 
demn the works of others, they muft foon be ftarved for want 
ef grinders, if not from want of fomething to eats 
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To or CORRESPONDENTS: 


We fthould be glad to know how to addrefs a letter to owr anonymot's 
Correfpondent, who offers his fervice, in reed to the. London Cata- 
logue:—We thank him, in the mean time; for the trouble he takés * 
pointing out the typographical errors and other flips in the London 

eview : but cannot altogether agree with him about their importance. 

We fhould have obliged the editor of Bifhop Pearce’s excellent cont- 
mentary, had we thought the little errour, pointed out by the othér 
Reviewers, refpecting a circumftance in the life,of that learned prelate, 
a matter of any confequence:. the words omitted, whether by the 
tranfcriber or printer, being eafily fupplied by the intelligent . 

Qui capit ille facit. Our correfpondent, who is fo highly offerded at 
an expreffion made ufe of in our Review of Dr. M ‘s'letterd 
to Soame Jenyns, fhould reflect that every body may not be fo well 
acquainted with his friend’s family and relations as- himfelf: The 
comparifion might be very 2nnocently made by a critic, who knew no 
more of the doétor than his name.—This cireumftance; however; 
fhould make thofe people cautious how they throw ftones, who, as the 

verb fays, have glafs windows in their. heads—There is a fpirit of 
infolence in the. ftile of fome authors, particularly of Irith Priefts, 
that deferves chaftifement. 

D. B’s requeft cannot be complied with. : 

The Correfpondence, intended for this Appendix, is inferted in thé 
Review for July. 
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Supplement of Engiifh Books and Pamphlets, 
hitherto deferred. 


A Commentary onthe Book of Pfalms. In which the literal or 
hiftorical Senfe, as they relate to King David, and the People of 
Ifrael, is illuftrated; and their Application to Meffiah, to the 
Church, and to Individuals, as Members thereof, is pointed out : 
With a View to render the Ufe of the P falter pleafing and profit 
able to all Orders and Degrees of Chriftians. By George Horney 
D: D. Prefident of: Magdalen College, Oxford, and Chaplain in 

Ordinary to his, Majefly. 4to. 2 Vols 11,18. Boatds, 

- Oxford printed. ,London, fold by Rivington, &c. 


Notwithftanding the many ahd leatned commentaries on the 
Pfalms of David, which ha¥e appeared in the world, Dr, 
Horne apprehends their /piritua/ fenfe hath not been fufficiently 
attended to. By the /prritual fen{e alfo, he means the prophe- 
tical or myftical fenfe ; agro with fome of the primitive 
fathers of the church, that almoft alt the pfalms are {poken in 
the perfon of Chrift, being addreffed by the fon-to the father, 
that is, by Chrift to God.—The Chriftian redemption is, accord- 
ing to this learned commicntator, the*thief fubjett of thefe 
divine hymns ;“which are to be confideréd, for the moft part, as 
the language of Chrift to his Church. it is on this fpirituali- 
ving fyftem that Dr. Hornesproceeds through the greater part 
of his Commentary ; ‘nruch of which may be deemed fanciful 
and vifionary by readers of a lefs enthufiaftic and rhapfodical 
turn than the commentator ; this mode of comment hath never- 
thelefs had its advocatés as well among the primitive as modern 
profeffors: of Chriftianity, and that among the moft eminent 
for theit learning and: piety: 
- zg eee 
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Fwelve Sermons, By the Rev. F. Smith, 14. A. Chaplain in Ora 
dinary to bis Mahify. 8vo. 6s; Harrifon. 


Concife, plain, and pertinent difcourfes on’ interefting fub- 
jeéts of religion and morality,Three of them are confefledly 
taken from the French, ~ 
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514  Fobnfon’s Riches of Gofpel Grace opened. 


The Riches of Gofpel Grace opened, in Twelve Difcourfes on the 
ollowing interefiing Subje‘s of the New Teflament ; the Word 
of Ged in its Truth and Efficacy; the ord of God in its ex- 
tenfive Latitude ; Chrijt the great High Prieft; Chrifi all in 
all; Repentance and Remiffion of Sins; Regeneration, or being 
born of God; ‘Fuftification by Faith 5 Evangelical San@ification; 
the Baptifm of the Holy Ghoft; the Spirits Te/timony of the Son; 
the Father's Glory opened by the Son; the Son of God on the 
Throne of Fudgment. By Fohn ‘fohnfon, Minifter of the Gofpel 
in Liverpool. 2 Vols. 8vo. 8s, fewed, Warrington printed ; 
fold by Law in London. 


Mr. Johnfon, who, to ufe the phrafé of the fraternity, ap- 
pears to be ‘* powerful in the fcriptures,” hath here publifhed 
a dozen of as fpirited orthodox difcourfes .as we remember ever 
to have met with, A little more diffidence in his language, 
and moderation in his fentiments, would yet have recommended 
him more to the moderate and lukewarm among our modern 


chriftians. 
** 2 


Seventeen Sermons on fome of the moft important Points on natural 
and revealed Religion, ref{pecting the Happine/s bath of the pre- 
fent, and of a future Life. Together with am Appendix, contain- 
ing a brief and difpaffionate View of the feveral Difficulties re- 
fpeétively attending the Orthadox, Arian, and Socinian Syftems 
in regard to the holy Trinity. By Fofiah Tucker, D. D. Dean 
of Glocefter. 8vo. 53. Rivington. ; 


We are told, on the beft authority, that. itis impoffible for 

a man to ferve two mafters, God and Mammon, ~ On the 
fame principle and by the fame authority is inculcated the im- 
poffibility of reconciling the wifdom of this world with that of 
the next. The learned Dr, Tucker, however, appears deter- 
mined to prove the contrary, and to fhew himfelf, in utrum- 
u: paratus, as found a divine as he is a profound politician. 
Sctsed, to do him juftice, he difplays a good deal of that am- 
bo-dexterity, which is peculiar to Ingenuity; and, if it does 
not produce conviétion, produces a kind ‘df perfuafion, that 
has, for a time, the fame effe&. Politics and religion are, 
neverthelefs, in our opinion, an heterogeneous and improper 
mixture ; and, as we never expeét to fee any divine politicians, 
we are the more averfe to political divines, As a theological 


Controverfialift, Dr. Tucker is, yet, no mean advocate. 
, * * * 


Sermons. 





Blair’s Sermons. 515 


Sermons. By Rugh Blair, D. D. one of the Minifters of the 
High Church, and Profeffar of Rhetoric and Beiles Lettres in 
the Univerfity of Edinburg. 8vo, 6s. Cadell. 


The fubje&ts of thefe fermons are, The Union of Piety and 
Morality— The Influence of Religion, on Adverfity, and on 
Profperity—The Death of Chrift—Our Ignorance of Good 
and Evil in this Life— The imperfe& Knowledge of a future 
State— | be diforder of the Patfions—Devotion—Self.Commu- 
nion—The Duties of the Younz—The Duties of the Aged— 
The Power of Conicience— he Mixture of Joy and Fear in 
Religion—The ‘Votives to Conftancy in Virtue, &c. 

Theie Ditcouries are, for the moft part, excellent pieces of 
compofition ; written in a mafterly ftile and manner ; as might 
well be expected from the ingenious author of the Critical 


Differtation on the Poems of Uffian, 
* * * 


a 


Objefions to Mr. Lindjey’s Interpretation of the Firft Fourteen 
Verfes of St. Fohn’s Gafpel, as fet aes in the Sequel to his Apo- 
logy: With fome Striétures on his Explication of St. Paul's Text. 
Phil. II, 5, 6, Ge. By a Serious Enquirer. 8vo. 1s. Od, 
Johnfon. 


There is nothing more common than for the fagacity of the 
fcholiaft to outrun the ingenuity of the writer; who, in that 
cafe, is fuppofed to have meant what perhaps he never thought 
of. This feems, alfo, tobe particularly the cate with the {a- 
cred penmen ; whofe expreffions could, otherwife, never admit 
of fuch a variety of conftru€tions as have been put upon them, 


But, Non nofirum eff tantas componere lites. 
* * # 


The Harmony of the Truth; the Second Part, called the Harmony 
of the Scriptures. 8vo, 2s. Law. 


Whatever truth or harmony there may be in the Scriptures, 
-there.is, in truth, fo little harmony among the expounders of 
them, that we mutt confefs ourfelves heartily tired of the many 
pretences, of crack-brained enthufiafts, to reconcile things, in 
their own nature irreconcileable. Whether this harmonift is 
to be ranked among their number, we leave his readers to de= 
cide, on this fecond part of the difplay of his harmonical abi- 


lities *. 
x * ® 


* Sce our Review of the firft part in O&over laft. 
Uuua, T weve 






















516 Hallifax’s Sermons. 


Twelue Sermons on the Prophecies concerning the Chriftian Chureb : 
and in particular concerning the Church of Papal Rome, 
Preached in Lincoln’ s-Inn Chapel, at the Lecture of the Right 
Rev. William Warburton, Lord Bifbop of Gloucefter. By 
Samuel Hailifax, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 
Bvo. ss. fewed. Cadell, 


Dr. Hurd’s introdu€tory fermons, at this le@ure, having been 
publifhed before the commencement of the London Review, it 
may not be amifs to give our readers a fhort account of its in- 
ftitution. About ten years a20, the Bifhop of Gloucefter tranf- 
ferred the fum of 500/. Four per Cent. Bank Annuities confo- 
lidated, to Lord Mansfield, Judge Wilmot, and others, on 
truft, for the purpofe of founding a lecture in the form of a 
fermon; in the manner of Mr. Boyle’s Leéiure, inftituted many 
years fince. The intent of the prefent le&ture, is, to prove the 
truth of revealed religion, in general, and of the Chriftian in 
particular, from the completion of the prophecies in the Old 
and New Teftament, which relate to the Chriftian Church, 
elpecially to the apoftacy of Papal Rome.—Three fuch fer- 
mons are to be preached annually, on the firft Sunday after 

- Michaelmas term, and the Sundays next before and after Hil- 
lary term; by a le€turer, who is to be continued for four years 
only, and is to print and publifh all the fermons fo preached 
by him. 

Dr. Hallifax is the fecond preacher on this le&ture; on the 
fubjec&t of which, although he has advanced nothing very new, 
he has acquitted himfelf with great credit, as a divine, who 
hath made himfelf mafter of as ciffieult a fubjeét as any within 
the line of his profeffion. In his firft difcourfe he treats of the 
truth of revealed religion, as proved by prophecy.x—The ad, 
gd, and ath, refpect the prophecies of Daniel—The fifth, St, 
Paul’s prophecy concerning the Adan of Sin, whom the preacher 
confiders as the Pope of Ktome.—'n the fixth fermon is confi- 
dered the apoftacy of the latter times—The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 
roth, treat of the Apocalypfe; in explication of which, he fol- 
lows the learned Jofeph Mede—The 12th fermon contains an 
hiftorical view of the corruptions of popery ; and the twelfth a 
vindication of the proteftant ref.-rusation. 

On {fo nice and delicate a fubject we fhall forbear making 
any remarks; concluding, however, with Dr. Hallifax’s own 
prophecy, with which he feems to have been infpired by the 
principal obje& of an inftitution ; am inftitution, fays he, more 
than any other, calculated to {upport the caufe of reformed re- 
ligion ;, and which deterves, and wiil have, the grateful ac- 
knowledgements of Proteftants, of every commynity in the 
preient and in fucceeding ages, ** # 


A Libe- 








A Liberal and Minute Infpection of the Holy Gofpel. 517 


A Libera! and Minute Infpefion of the Holy Gofpel: affording an 
occafenal Parapbrafe, with Notes and Emendations on the Four 
Gofpels. and the A&s of the Apoftles; and a regular Expofition 
of all the Epiftles, except the Revelation. 8vo. 1s. Lewis, 


We are glad this liberal and minute infpeétor made a ftop at 
the Revelations ; as we conceive, inthe prefent ftate of his in- 
te!leéts, a minute infpe€tion into the apocalypfe would have 
totally overfet him. In the prefent pamphlet he comes off 
pretty well; having only given us a paraphrafe on the Epiftle 
to the Ephefians.—We would have him be cautious, however, 
how he proceeds in his notes and emendations on the Gofpels 
and the Aéts of the Apoftles, as we do not apprehend he will be 
able to mend them much: unlefs indeed he be favoured with a 
ftronger flatus of the divine {pirit, which he conceives to have 
aided the conception of the Fetus, as he ftiles it, of his medi- 
tation, the prefent performance. 

If we are not miftaken, it is this writer who advertifes that 
he hath not purchafed a charaéter of any of the Reviewers.— 
This may be true ; but it is no proof that he did not attempt 
to chaffer and cheapen one. This is fo frequently done, that, 
if the Keviewers were not proof againft bribery and corruption, 
they would have opportunities enough to indulge them/felves in 
the prevailing vice of the age.—But perhaps our liberal infpec- 
tor did not come up to their price: and yet they muft be un- 
confcionable critics, indeed, to infift upon much. The beft 
charaéter, they could poffibly give fuch a performance as this, 
could not be worth more than that of a common fervant at a 
Regifter-office, 

* * 


Hiflery of the Celanization of the Free States of Antiquity, applied 
to the prefent Conteft between Great Britain and ber American 
Colonies. [Vith RefleGions concerning the future Settlement of 
thefe Colonies. 4t0. 58 fewed, Cadell. 


Of this writer’s motives and defign he gives the following 

account. 
“© At a feafon when the rebellion of the Britith Colonies in America, 
one of the greateft events of modern times, engages deeply the atten- 
tion of the nation, when the re-eftablifhment of peace will probably 
foon become the fubject of parliamentary di(cuffion, av author, unknown 
to the leaders of public meafures, prompted by no view of emolument, 
animated only with a love of truth, and with zeal for the prefervation 
of aconttitution the moft perfect the world ever beheld, offers to his 
countrymen an hiftory of colonization, as practifed chiefly by the 
Carthaginians, Grecks, and Romans. His great object has been, to 
invettigate 
























518 Hiftory of the Colonization of the Free States of Antiquity, &c. 


inveftigate the nature of the connection which fubfifted between thefe 
nations and their colonies; to determine the extent of the jurifdiction 
the former affumed over the latter; but, particularly, to afcertain the 
practice of antiquity with regard to the much-controverted article of 
taxation. ‘Two reafons induced him to undertake this tafk: firft, be- 
caufe he had objerved, in the courte of the controverfy concerning the 
propriety and juftice of the prefent war, the practice of antiquity fre- 
quently appealed to, and Commonly mifreprefented; but, chiefly, be- 
caufe he wifhed to prepare the nation for the pariiamentary fettlement 
which may take place on the fubmiffion of the colonies, both by fug- 
gefting to the legiflature itfelf ail the information which can be derived 
from the pureft and moit fatisfactory precedenis of ancient hiftory, and 
by attempting to reconcile the minds of the people in general to that 
fettlement, when they fhail find it, perhaps, fupported by the policy 
of thofe ages which enjoyed the moft perfect civil liberty.” 

The very great difference, between the circumftances of an- 
cient and modern times, will always render the application of 
the praétices of the former very difficult and precarious with 
refpec&t to the latter. As far, however, as fpeculation goes, 
this writer has carried his refleStions with a great deal of good- 
fenfe and plaufibility ; and if precedent have any weight, in 
regard to the prefent difpute between Gr at Britain and her 
American Colonies, he feems to give it entirely in favour of 
the mother-country. The Americans, he objerves, have be- 
haved in fimilar circumftances exa&tly like the rebellious colo- 
nies of antiquity; in demanding immunities and exemptions 
as foon as ever they had acquired ftrength to infift on them. 
But neither the Carthaginians, Greeks, nor Romans, ever gave 
up their right to tax their colonies. On the whole, the work 
before us is a feafonable, well-written production ; doing equal 
honour to the hiftorian, the politician, and the patriot. 

* * 


Witenbam-Hall; a Defcriptive Poem. ByT. P. 4.M. tos 
2s. 6d. Blyth, 


This poem is fufficiently defcriptive, were it equally poeti- 
cal and chara€teriftic. In the pretent improved ftare of Eng- 
lifh verfification, it wants, however, that propriety and ele- 
gance, which is neceflary to pleafe a critical reader. This 
production is, neverthelefs, not deftitute of poetical merit; 
although, in comparifon with Denham’s famous Cooper’s-hill, 
not Box-hill, Heath-hill, or even Witenham-hill, make a 
better figure than doth a citizen’s garden-mount at Mufwell-hill 
or Hornfey, compared with the Wrekin or Skiddow. 

*#* ** 


Hagley : 





Hagley; a Defcriptive Poem. 539 
Hagley; a Defcriptive Poem. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 


The produ&tion evident'y of a young writer, from whofe 
improveable genius better poetry may be expeéed. It is not 
enough to be fufceptible of the beauties of nature or art, with- 
out pofleffing the talent of exprefling that fufceptibility. As 
an a€tor may feel too much to exprefs his feelings with pro- 
priety, fo may a poet. 


ex * 





The Old Serpent’s Reply to the Electrical Eel. gto. 2s. Smith, 


Our account of the Ele&trical Eel in the London Review 
for March, page 239, renders it unneceflary to fay any thing 
more of this pamphlet, than that it is worthy of its predecef- 
for; the authors of both which richly merit a month’s flagels 


lation in Bridewell, 
exe” 





ee 


An Heroic Epiftle from Donna Terefa Pinna Y Ruiz of: Murcia 
to Richard Twijs, Efq; F.R.S. With Notes. 4tov 1s, 6d, 
Kearily. Reprinted from the Dublin Third Edition, 


A fevere retaliation on-Mr. Twifs.for the freedom he took 
with the Irifh ladies. It is written in the manner of the fa- 
mous Heroic Epiftle to Sir Wm. Chambers, and refembles it 


not a little in wit, humour, and forcible verfification. 
eRe 


An Heroic Anfwer from Richard Twifi, Efg, to Donna 
Pinna Y Ruiz. 4t0o. Kearfly. Reprinted from the Dub- 
lin Third Edition, 


The fécond part of the fame tune; in which Mr. Twifs is 
again finely tuned, indeed ; and probably by the fame unmer- 


ciful tuner, 
ee & 








Imitations and Tranflations, from the Latin of Mr. Gray's Lyric 
Odes. ato. 18. 6d. Dodfley. 


«© Imitatores !. Servum pecus !” 


* This imitator would be fafer in writing Latin than:Englith 
poetry ; at leaft till he has learnt to rhime. 


x * * * 
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$20 Langhorne’s Country Fuftice; a Poem. 


The Country Fuflice; a Pocm. By one of his Majefty’s Fuftices of 
the Peace for the County of Somerfet. Part lll. 4to. 15, 
Becket. 


The intent of this poem (the two former parts of which aps 
peared fucceffively fome time ago) being profefledly “ to culs 
tivate humanity in the provincial adminiftration of juftice,” we 
cannot fail of commending fo Jaudable a defign; at the fame 
time that we exprefs our concern that the provincial adminif- 
tration of ju/fice fhould ftand fo much in need of the di€tates of 
humanity. Nor is the poeticalexecution of the piece unworthy 
the morality of its defign. Indeed we do not know any other of 
his Majefty’s juftices of the peace throughout the kingdom, 
who could give us fo agreeable a caft of his office. The writer, 
it is true, is not one of the firft-rate poets: and yet he feems 
to have taken out his dedimus from the court of Apollo. But 
non omnia poffumus omnes; if two men ride on a horfe, one of 
them, as Dogberry obferves, muft ride behind; or as Lloyd 
has it, 


“¢ Who cannot reach Charles Churchill’s {kill 
“6 May yet be Langhorne when he will.” 
* * * % 





Poemata Latine partim fcripta, partim reddita: quibus accedunt 
juedam in Q. Horatium Flaceum, Obfervationes Critica, 
A Gilberto Wakefield, A.B. et Coll. Fefu apud Cantab. Socio. 
4to. 38. 6d. White. 


Of thefe cento writers little more is to be faid than that t 
fhew a laudable application to the turning ever the Claffics, 
As to Mr. Waketield’s critical obfervations on Horace, they 
will never entitle him to rank with a Sanadon, a Dacier, or a 


Bentley, 


eR” 





Anti- Diabo-lady—Calculated to expofe the Malevolence of the Au- 
thor of Diabolady. 4to. 18. 6d. Parker. : 


Ne’er a barrel the better herring ! Catch-pennies both.! and 
calculated only to expofe the knayery of the writer, and the 
folly of the purchafer, | 
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The Duchefs of Devonfoire’s Cow, &e. 52 
The Duchefs of Devonjbire’s Cow's a Poems 4to. 6d, 


Bew. 

A compliment to the Duchefs of Devonfhire’s generofity ; 
which has of late been impeached by certain adventurers in the 
republic of letters; but extended, as we learn from the piece 
before us, to the poffeffor of an half-itarved cow.—If poverty, 
in any condition, be a plea with her Grace, the cannot beftow 
her charity on a more proper object than on the writer of this 
poem; who, for his condition, is in point of genius, one of the 


pooreft of all poffible poets. 
ee eH 





The Duke of Devonfhire’s Bull, to the Duchefs of Devonfbire’s 
Cow. A poetical Epifile 4to. 1s. Fielding and Wal- 
ker, 

We have been many a time entertained with a flory of a 
cock and. a. bull; but this of the cow and the bull is very dull 
and infipid. The joke, fuch as it is, reaches no farther than 


the title-page. 
* * * * 


The Calf’s Will, publifhed with the Permiffion of his Executors. 
gto. 4s. Kearfly. 


‘This calf we half fufpeéted to be an illegitimate offspring 
of the cow and bull abovementioned: but on perufal we find 
him to be of another family. His teftament, which is without 
a codicil, and not ill-wiitten, is néverthelefs a mere Lleating 
piece of bufinefs. It is fatirical, but little pointed; and if it 
be true that it was drawn up by a man of the Jaw, we pre- 
fume he muft have been an Hibernian; as, in making a caif’s 
will, he has evidently made a dw/l; even a bull-calf being a 
minor, atid ‘confequently incapable of devifing any thing by 
wil, 

* * * % 





An Heroic Epifile to -the noble Author of the Duchefs of Devon- 
Jrire’s Cow. gto. 18. Bew. 
Ne quid Nimis! A truce, fcriblers, with your abufe of 
the horned catile, left we fhould fufpeét you to be of a fpecies 
whole ears are as long as their horns, stedees 
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g22 : The Gentle Shepherd. 


The Gentle Shepherd, a Dramatic Poem. In five Aflss Done 
into Englifh from the Original of Allan Ramfay, by Cornelius 
Vanderfiop. 8yo. 15. 6d. .Shropfhire. 


Really if Mr. Cornclius Vanderftop (whom by his name, 
we take to be 2 Dutchman) had known when to ftop, he 
would have gone no farther than the firft page, in attempting 
to tranflate Scotch into Eng'ifh.—But we beg his pardon, he 
does not fay tranflated; but done, into Englifh.—We wifh not- 
withftanding, that he had not meddled with the matter; for 
he has totally undone it for the Seotch, and we are perfuaded it 
will not de for the Englith. 


Sx kh 





The Firft Day of April; or the Triumphs of Folly. A Poem. 
Dedicated ta a celebrated Duchefs. By the Author of the 
Diaboliad. 4to. 23. 6d. Bew. 

This literary Flagellant lays about him at a ftrange rate. 
Like a Malayan he runs a muck at all he meets. By the num- 
ber of the votaries at his Temple of Folly, we cannot help 
thinking an April-day too fhort for the performance of their 
devotions. To fay truth, in the great Temple of Folly of this 
metropolis, the firft of April feems to kaft all the year. It 
may be thought alfo one of the greateft inftances of Folly, for 
an individual to affeé& to be wifer than the age he lives in ; efpe- 
cially if it works him up to the frenzy of reforming the world. 


% & * * 





Additions to the Diaboliad. A Poem. 40. 18. Kearfly. 


A few charaéters are here introduced, which figure with 
fuitable company. 


** *& & 





Polly, en Opera. Altered from Gay. 8vo. 1s. Evans. 

The fequel‘ of the Beggar’s Opera, prohibited when firft 
writtsn, and now licenfed; the exceptionable parts being 
taken out, or perhaps now deemed inoffenfive. It has been 
lately reprefented, but with little fuccefs, at Foote’s (new 
Colman’s) theatre in the Haymarket. 


RRR 
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Warwicke’s Rights of Sovercignty affirted, Se. 
The Rights of Sovereignty afferted. An Ode. By Thomas War- 


$23 


wick, Efq. 40. Is. dfley. 

An odd title this, it may be faid, for a poetical Ode! It had 
been with more propriety prefixed to a political differtation. 
—But no matter, there is an enthufiafm in politics as well 
as in poetry; both kinds of which feem to have animated 
*Squire Warwick at the fame time. Serioufly there breathes a 
fpirit both of poetry and patriotifin in this piece, that reflects 
no little honour on the genius and loyalty of the author. 

x * ex 





The Poems and Mifcellaneous Compofiticns of Paul Whitehead. 
With explanatory Notes on his Writings, and bis Life wnitten 
by Capt. Edward Thomfon. 4to. 10s. 6d. Kearfley. 


We cannot help thinking feveral ingenious writers lately 
deceafed, particularly unfortunate in their Biographers. Capt. 
Thompfon, indeed, had not an opportunity of difgracing Mr. 
Whitehead, as fome others have done their deceafed friends, by 
the publication of pofthumous trumpery.—Peace to the manes 
of Shenftone and Gray !—He may be faid in two inftances, 
however, to have robbed Peter to pay Paul; afcribing to Mr. 
Paul Whitehead fome verfes ou the death of Mrs. Pritchard 
and a famous fong fung at Ranelagh; both which, one would 
have thought every body muft have known, were'written by 
Mr. William Whitehead, the . Poet-Laureat.—Not that, if 
thefe pieces had been Paul’s, they would have done him dif- 
credit ; but that this inftance, of the Biographer’s want of in- 
formation in fuch notorious particulars, very naturally fugeefts 
a doubt, refpeGing the authenticity of others related in the 
narrative of the Poet’s life; which ts wire-drawn to a confide- 
rable length and is as ilimzy a piece of biographical fleazy 
as ever was twifted. 

* ex 





All the World's a Stage. A Farce, in two A&s, as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo, is. Wilkie. 


** And all tho: men and women merely players,” So fays 
Shakefpeare, from whom the defign of this little piece ap- 
pears to be taken. For what an infinite variety of theatrical 
entertainment does not the inexhauftible treafury of that wri- 
ter’s works afford a lafting fund! 

* * * € 


Xxx2 Venus 




















$24 Venus attiring the.Graces, Ye. 


Venus attiring the Graces. 4to. -1s. Dodfley. 


A fatire on the drefs of our modern fine ladies; but too 
elegant and rcfined a reprehenfion to be ineffe€tual with thofe, 
on whom the fevereft {courge of ridicule has already been em- 
ployed to no purpofe, : 
* * * * 
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Old Ballads, hiftorical and narrative; with fome of wader Date 3 
now firft collected and rep:inted from rare Copies with Notes. 
2 vols. 8vo. 8s. Evans. 


The fuccefs, which attended Dr. Percy's publication of a 
colleGtion of old Baliads, has, it feems, incited the prefent 
Editor to publifh a kind of fupplement to that work. As it 
ufually happens, however, the fupplement is not of equal 
value with the original publication, Nor was it to be ex- 
pected : there muft have been an abundant harveft indeed, 
and the leafers very negligent, where the fecond’ gleaning is 
as good as the firft. The prefent colleétion is yet not deftitute 


of merit. 
ee KR * 


An Epifile from Shakefpeare to bis Countrymen, 4to. «18, 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 


Poor Shakefpeare! How horribly is thy fhade tormented, 
to burn incenfe at the altars of thine high-prieft !—Thou, it 
is true, haft been the God of his Idolatry, But as priefts of all 
religions are the fame, fo, like others, he was profeffionally 
bound to make the moft of thee. He has done it, and woe 
be to thine altars for the future. Not a fingle levite has he 
trained up to ferve thee ; fo that thy God will as ufual be loft 
in the prieft, and at beft prove a fecond-hand divinity. —This 
Epiftolizer is a witnefs.—How hath he made the deity kifs the 
breech of his faid high-prieft! How !~—but, no more—the prac- 
tice is moft ridiculous ina man, who pretends to philofophy, and 
talks about Grotius and the immortality of the foul. —It were 
futile, however, to difpute on fuch a fubje&t, with a mortal, 
who certainly can haye no Spirit, whatever may be faid of his 


foul. 
3 | P. 
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Pertical Frenzy, Se. - 325 


Pretical Frenzy; or, @ Venture in Rhyme. ato. 18. 6d. 

Baldwin. : : 

If this Rhymer be really frantic, we compafionate his 
Frenzy: but if, like Hamlet, he be only mad at.North Northe 
W eft, we would advife him, the next time he puts his antie dif 
pofition on, to play his tricks a little more confiftently. There 
is a method, we are told, even in madne(s, and as the pleafure 
of it is fuch that none but mad-men know, the generality of 
readers, who are not fo poetically mad as our author. may think 
he ought to be confined to ftraw and a dark chamber, till the 
want of pen, ink, and paper, reftore him to his fenies. Fora 
venture, h: wever, if this be the firf time, it is fomewhat ex- 


cufeable ; he may poffibly fucceed better if he tries again. 
. ae * # 








Nummus Splendidus. 4to. 1s. Crowder, 

A tranflation of Philips’s {plendid fhilling into Latin Hex 
ameters, well-executed and accompanied with the Englifh 
original. oy at " . 

kee * 


sonnet 


The Milefian: A Comic Opera, in two AGS; ‘as performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 

The Milefian!—Boeotica—canTio! A palpable mifno- 

mer: For Adilefian, therefore, read Boeorian ; noftro pericula. 

Bete ae Mart. Scrip. ~ 

, * * 





Fioratio and Amanda. A Poem. gto. 18. Robfon, - 


The tale of two unfortunate lovers (for lovers will be un- 
fotunate, were it only to give the-poet the trouble of telling 
their tale) is here told in no unpoetical ftrain. ; 
eT * eR *. 
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John the Painter’s Ghoff. 4to. 1s. 6d. Williams. 
An ill-written parody on the ballad of William and Mar- 


garet. ' 
* * # 
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526 A poetical Addrefs to Almighty God, &c. 


A poetical Addrefs to Almighty God. Suppofed to be delivered by 
his moft Sacred Majefly, George UI. gto. 1s. Bladon. 


A kind of appeal to the deity in favour of his Majefty’s fin- 
eere defire for the good of his people.—We have no doubt of 
his Majeity’s goodnefs to his fubjeéts, or his piety to God ; 
but how this writer became fo particularly acquainted with 
his fentiments on thefe fubjefts, we are at a lofs to conceive. 

* 8% & 


The Age of Loyalty: An Hiftorical Panegyric. 4to, 1% 
Wallis. 
This panegyric on paft times is a fatire on the prefent; in 
which the author difplays a quantum fufficit of ill-humour and 


indifferent verfification. 
** 
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Religion, a Poem. By Chriftopher Wells. gto. 1s. Bathurft. 


A produétion in blank verfe, not deftitute of poetical ima- 
gery, tho’ looie in point of diétion, and frequently wanting in 
that propriety ; in which confifts the beauty of rhetorical per- 
fonification ; of which the writer feems particularly fond. 

* * 


Prophecy, a Poem. By the Rev. Samuel Hayes, M. A. gto. 
1s. Dodfley. 

A prize poem, which obtained the author Mr. Seaton’s 
reward; a prefumption of its being the beft that might be 
offered, tho’ no proof that the beft might not be but indifferent. 

* * % 


A poetical Epifile to Sir Fofoua Reynolds, Kt. and Prefident of 
the Royal’ Academy. 4to. 1s. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 


If Sir Jofhua Reynolds were no better a painter than this 
prefuming connoiffeur is a poct, he might ftand in need of the 
Anftruétions here given him; of which, ag it is, we prefume, 
he is too prudent to take any notice, =~ 

* * 


Ranelagh 3 












‘Ranelagh: A Pom, & 527 
Ranelagh: A Poem. 4to. 1s. Almon. 


A piece of perfonal fatire, rather diftated by the /pleen than 
infpired by the AZu/e. 
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Poetical Reveries, By Facob Mountain, A.M. ato. 1s. 6d, 
Dodfley. 
Merit, accompanied with modefty, diftinguifhes thefe little 
pocms. 






* * * 
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Pro-Pinchbeck’s Anfwer to the Ode, from the Author of the Heroic 
Epifile to Sir W. Chambers. gto. 6d. Ridley. 
A whimfical reply to as whimfical an Ode, probably by the 
very whimfical author himfelf, 
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A Letter to a Young Nobleman on his late Nuptials. 400. Se 
Bew. : 





It is a pity the public liberty of the prefs fhould be profti- 
tuted, as it is in this pamphlet, to the purpofe of difturbing 
private peace. We really think if fome /eza/ expedient were 
adopted to prevent anonymous publication, where the characters 


of individuals are concerned, it might have a falutary effect. 
*# 










The Chronicle of England, Vol. I. From the Arrival of Fulius 
Cafar to the End of the Saxon Heptarchy, By Fofeph Strutt, 
4to. 15s. Boards. Shropfhire. 

This volume is divided into three parts; the firft containing 
the civil and military hiftory ; the fecond the ecclefiaftical ; 
and the third the popular, or an account of the genius, arts, 
and manners, of the people. As a chronicler, Mr. Strutt feems 
to be fufficiently exaét, and as an antiquarian well-inftrycted 
and curious: as a writer, however, he appears to be deficient 5 
pofleffing but a fall portion of the literary abilities requifite 
for the hiftorian. 










* * 
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528 Common-place Book for Travellers in Foreign Countries, 


A Common-place Book for Travellers in Foreign’ Countries. 38 
© Rivington. — 

The rage for foreign travelling, at prefent prevailing among 
the “nglifh, feems to have fuggefted the idea of this publication ; 
which may be ufeful to fuch as wander about Europe in fearch 
of what they know not how to look for; and of whom it may 
ngt be improperly afked, on their return; ** What went ye 


out to {ce ?—the reed thaken by the wind !” 
* * 





The Child’s Conduftor: defigned to impart to Children, in a plain 
and fimple Manner, a full Knowledge of thofe important Truths, 
which ought to take the Lead of all other Inftruction. By Lady 
Pennington, for the Ufe of ber Grandchildren. 240. 15. Od. 
Walter. 


Lady Pennington’s publication, entitled, An unfortunate 
Mother’s Advice to her abfent Daughters, which appeared 
fome years ago, was fo well and defervedly received by the 
public, that the prefent performance will probably fuffer in the 
comparifon. It fhould be remembered, however, that her 
dadvfhip in-growing old is grown more devout; and that it is 
excufable, if not proper, to talk in a more infantine ftrain to 


grandchildren than to grown children. 
kk e % 





Elements of Conchology: Or, an Introduétion to the Knowledge of 
Shells. By Emanuel Mendes Da Cofta. With Plates. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. Boards. White. 


Mr. Da Cofta’s merit, as a naturalift, being already known 
by his hiftory of foffils, his Elements of Conchology will of 
courfe recommend itfelf to the lovers of this kind of ftudy. 
Obje&tions having been made to Linnzus’s manner of claffing 
fhells, our naturalift has devifed a method peculiar to himfelf ; 
on the fuperior advantages of which, we, being no fhell-fan- 
ciers, fhall not prefume to decide. ; 

* % % 





Sentimental and Pra&iical Thealogy. From the French of the Che- 
valier de . 8vo. 3s. Wilkie. 


Devout meditations in the myftical {train adapted to readers 
of the Romifh Communion. 


* *% * 


The 








The Vifion of Prophecy; or Scandal convitted. $29 


The Vifion of Prophecy; or Scandal conviéted. A Poetic Epifile 
to bis Grace the Duke of Devonfhire. Wherein the Calumny of 
the Times is fatirixed; anda Letter to her Grace the Duchefs 
of Devonfhire, particularly confid-red. The Whole calculated 
Sor the Vindication of Youth, Innocence, and Beauty; and for 
the Dignity and Honour of the Fair Sex. By a Templar. gto. 
1s. Shatwell, 


To convi& feandal, and fatirize the calumny of the times, 
may be a laudable attempt; but, alas! we fear that calumny 
is {fatire-proof, and icandal not very open to conviction, At 
Jeaft this writer’s talents do not feem adequate to fo arduous 


an undertaking. 
* 


4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Cooper on the Origin of Civil Govern- 
ment. In Anfwer to his Sermon, preached before the Univer/ity 
of Oxford on the Day appointed by Proclamation for a General 
Faft. 8vo. 1s. Almon., 


All that can be gathered froin thisletter, as well as from Dr, 
Cooper’s fermon, is, that the extreme of right borders very 
nearly upon wrong: the divine right of kings and original gos 
vernment-compacéts made by the people being equally vifionary 


and erroncous, 
* 





Dialogues in the Shades, between General Wolfe, General Mantgo« 
mery, David Hume, George Grenville, and Charles Townjend, 
Bvo. 2s. fewed. Kearily, 


A whimfical groupe of chara&ters are here affembled to can- 
vafs the matter in dilpute between Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies: Montgomery being a ftout advocate for the Americans. 
The difputants, though in the fhades, talk, neverthelefs, ex- 


aétly like folks of this world, and juft to as little pur;ote. 
* * % 


The Hiflory and the Myflery of Good Friday, 8vo. 1s. Fielding 
and Walker, 


There is more wit and pleafantry than fenfe and piety in this 
prodution, which attempts to turn into ridicule the folemn obe 
fervance of high-days and holidays ! 





* * 
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$30 Theofebes’s Letters on the Worfoip of Chrift. 


Letters on the Worfrip of Chrift, addreffed to the Rev. George 
Horne, D. D. Prefident of St. Mary Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefly. By Theofebes. 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 


Dr. Horne, in a fermon, preached about two years ago, be- 
fore the Univerfity of Oxford, maintained, agreeable to the 
orthodoxy of the Trinitarians, that Chrift is the obje& of re- 
ligious adoration, and therefore very God. ‘The author of 
thefe letters denies the divinity and rejeéts the worthip of 
Chrift, as being dire&tly contrary to the firft commandment, 
in conformity to the opinion of the Unitarians. The manner, 
in which this writer introduces his argument, may ferve as a 
fpecimen of his logical acumen, and the little likelihood there 
is that Dr. Horne fhould get the better of Theofebes,.or Theo- 
febes of Dr. Horne, in difcuffing fo problematical a point. 

“ You are undoubtedly too good a logician, not to acknowledge, 
that, if different paflages of {cripture be contradictory one to the other, 
both cannot betrue. But, it is the univerfal doétrine of fcripture, that 
there is only one God, one living and true God, who is from everlaft- 
ing, and to everlafting. And, in perfect harmony with the audible 
voice of nature, it is the firft and great commandment of fcripture, 
Thou foalt have no other Gox’s before me: and this implies, as we are re= 
peatedly taught, that Thou jhalt worfbip no other God. We learn, 
again, that the one only God, and fupreme uncontroulable fovereign 
of the univerfe, is, without any variablenef/s or Jbadow of turning, As 
believers in fcripture, therefore, we cannot admit that the one God 
was humbled or exalted, was born, fuffered death, or was raifed from 
the dead. We cannot believe, therefore, that Jefus Chrift is the one 
God.. Inftead, therefore, of reafoning thus, /f Fo/us Chriff be Febo- 
wah, he muft be the object of religious adoration; and if the objeé of reli- 

ious adoration, he muft be Febovah; you fhould rather have argued, 
fince Fefus Chrift is not Febovah, he cannot be the object of religious adora- 
tion; and if religious adoration, therefore, be intended by ** calling upon 
the name of the Lord,” in my text, Fefus Chrift cannot be that Lord, to 
whou: religious adoration is required to be offered.” 

We cannot help thinking it might be as well, for the caufe 
of religion in general, if queftions confeffedly {fo difficult, and 
on which fo much may with plaufibility be faid on both fides, 
were not made fo frequently the fubje&t of pudbiic difcuffion. It 
muft certainly tend to difcredit the {acred text, in the opinion 
of the illiterate, when they fee the learned differ fo widely 
about its conftruétion, refpeéting a tenct of {ach importance 
as the divinity of our Saviour, 





A Panegyrical Effay on the Times, &c. 53 
A Panegyrical Effay on the Times, Se. gto. 18. Payne, 


This Effayift’s profeffed defign is to prove that the prefent 
times are of all times, that ever wege, the moft heroic, wife, 
and virtuous. He profeffes alfo inves this by ferious argu- 
ments. His mode of argumentation, however, is fo comical, 
that we fhould rather think him in jeft than earneft. 

* ee 





A Sermon preached before the Houfe of Lords, on Thurfday, Fan. 
0, 1777. by Fohn Lord Bifbop of Bangor. 4to. 18, 
obfon. 


A proper difcourfe for the day, being the anniverfary of the 
death of Charles I.—Preached from Peter II. v.17. Fear God, 
honour the King, ' 

** 





The Hard Cafe of a Country Vicar, in Refpe& to Small Tythes. 
8vo. 1s. Newbury. 


A hard cafe, indeed! and yet but too common with the in- 
ferior clergy, whole provifion by the mode of final! tythes is 
at once fo penurious and precarious, that it is earneftly to be 
wifhed a lefs troublefome and invidious method of fubfiftence 
might take place: the prefent not only fubje&ting them to 
vexation and lofs, but rendering their perfons and charaéters 
obnoxious, inftead of refpeétable, to their parifhioncrs, 

x 





Illuftratio Syfematis Sexualis Linnai; or, An Illuftration of the 
Sexual Syfiem of Linnaeus. By Fohn Miller. 2 Vols. Folio. 
2). Miller. 


A very capital work, which has for fome time been publifh- 
ing in numbers, and is now completed, it contains upwards 
of one hundred p:ates coloured ani uncoloured, with as many 
fheets of letter-prefs, in which the botanical references are 
printed both in Sade and Englifh. 


* * # 
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532 Appendix to the Life and Writings of Dr. Dodd. 


An Appendix to the Impartial Account of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Dodd. %vo. 6d. Hingefton. 
«¢ Nothing in his life 
* Became him, like the leaving it: He dv’d, 
* As ene, that had been ftudied in his death, 
** To throw away the deareft thing he owed, 
s* As ’twere a carelefs trifle.” SHAKESPEARE. 


In our Review for June laft, we gave an account, with our 
fuffrage, of the pamphlet to which the prefent ferves as an 
Appendix. As an advertifement, howev-r, has appeared in 
the newfpapers, afluring the public that no genuine Life of 
Dr. Dodd has or will be publifhed without the authority of his 
brother and the Rev. Mr. Butler, we think it neceffary to juf- 
tify our opinion of the authenticity of the former pamphlet, 
by interting the firft paragraph of the prefent fupplement. 

“ As foon as the feitence was pronounced on Dr. Dodd, and indeed 
fome time before, his friends began to exert their endeavours to ob- 
tain a remifiion, or at leaft a mitigation of it. Among({t other means 
which were fuggefted, it was imagined that a fair Account of his Life 
and Writings, neither adopting the extravagant praifes ot his partial 
panegyrifts, nor concealing his failings, might be productive of fome 
advantage to him; as it wouid fhew, in oppofition to many groundlefs 
ftories, that his life had not been wholly {pent in idienefs and diffipa- 
tion; but much of it employed in acts which the moft inveterate ma- 
lice cou!d not afcribe to any other motives, than fuch as muft intitle a 
maa to the approbation of his own confcience, and to the applauf of the 
wold. With this view the foregoing fheets were compiled, and would 
have been publifhed, without any communication to the perfon for 
whofe benefit they weredefigned. But he (at that time buoyed up 
with the moft flatering expectations of a pardon, by the ill-judged 
confidence of fome of his friends) was alarmed at hearing of a publi- 
cation, undertaken without any concert with thofe on whofe judge- 
ment he mott relied. A meflage, therefore, came to the perfon who 
had the management of the publication, defiring a fight of the Manu- 
feript; and, in confequence of the requeft, all that was then printed 
was ient tor Dr. Dodd’s perufal ; who, by the advice of his counfellors, 
defired that the publication might be fufpended, as they were unanj- 
moufly of opinion, that no Account of his Life, which contained any 
cenfure on his conduct, could poffibly operate but to his difadvantage : 
an opinion which occationed numberlefs paragraphs in the daily pa- 
pers, produdtive only of the repetition of circumttances little redound- 
ing to his credit, and manileftly calculated to injure him in the opinioa 
of thofe by whom his fate was to be determined *.” 

‘The advertifement abovementioned refleéts indeed very little 
credit on the Doétor’s brother or Mr. Butler. For though 

* In confirmation of the faéts contained in the foregoing Account, we 
muft add, that the truth of them was acknowledged by Dr. Dodd himfelf ; 
who coufeticd Uiey were well-tounded, though he was unable to give a pro- 
pable conje€ture concerning the Writer. 


their 
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their principal motive might be to prevent the publication of 
falfehoods refpeéting the unhappy delinquent, it was a weapon 
that cut with two edges, and teemed to fuggeft an unwilling- 
nefs in the advertifers that anybody fhould make a penny by 
publifhing the Doétor’s life but theméelves: an illiberal and 
feandalous fuggeftion, Be this as it may, the author, who- 
ever he be, of the Account and Appendix before us, appears 
to have written with a fpirit of great impartiality, and to be 
fully poffeffed of the knowledge of all {uch faéts refpe€ting the 
Doétor and his Writings as the public curiofity might feek to 
know, or at leaft in which it ought to be gratified. 


Obfervations on the Cafe of Dr. Dodd. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 


This pamphlet contains a number of judicious, though ob- 
vious, refleétions on the life, chara&er, and behaviour, of the 
Jate unhappy clergyman abovementioned. We fhall extrac 
the concluding remarks on the inconfiftency of the Do&tor’s 
two {peeches to the court, viz. that at his trial, and that at 
his condemnation. 

“ A ftriking change appears in the Doc¢tor’s fentiments between the 
time of his trial andthat of his condemnation. At the former, he thus 
addreffed the Court :——** Your Lordfhips cannot think that “Lf is 
** now the object of my care. Loaded with imputed infamy, funk in 
‘* diftrefs, overwhelmed with every fort of anguifh, no one can ima- 
‘* gine that 1 wifh to live. No: I folemnly proteft that death would 
** be now the greateit bleiling to me. But I have other ties; which 

if I were permitted to defcribe—which I feel fo tenderly affixed to 

my heart—which I know, from the fympathy of humanity, you 
will feel with me—I have a wife! For twenty-feven years fhe has 
lived with me, and bleffed me! the brighteft pattern of unparalleled 

* attachment and fidelity! and in this moft trying fituation her pecu- 
liar tendernefs and anxiety of attachment would draw tears of appro- 
bation even from the moft inhuman.” 

“* This affected apoitrophe, befides that it makes the Avowing* reader 
{mile, and recal to remembrance fome particulars not much to the 
advantage of the lady before ber marriage, but ill agrees with the lan- 
guage of the Doétor when about to receive fentence: for then, inflead 
of accounting death the greateft bleffing, but for the fake of his wife, 
we faw 4er totally baniflred-trom his idea, and Aimfif imploring Lf, 
from far different motives, with the mott earne{t fupplications a dread 
of death could infpire—After a lively reprefentation of his former 
proiperity, and the mifery of his then fituation, he proceeded as follows: 

‘* Tr may fecm ttrange, that, remembering what I have lately been, 
* T fhould ftill with to continue whatI am, But contempt of death, 


* Who will not fcruple to accufe the Doétor of infidelity, in more than 
ne inftance, to the lady fo hy perbolically extolled. 
; “how 
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how fpecioufly foever it might mingle with heathen virtues, has now 
thing fuitableto chriitian penitence. Many motives impel me earns 
eftly to beg for life. I feel the natural horror of a violent death, 
and the univerfal dread of untimely diffolution, I am defirous to 
recompence the injury I have done to the clergy, to the world, and 
to religion; and to efface the fcandal of my crime by the example 
of my repentance. But, above all, I with to die with thouyhts 
more compofed, and calmer preparation, The gloom and confu- 
fion of a prifon; the anxiety of a trial; and the inevitable viciffi- 
tudes of paifion, leave not the mind in a due di‘pofition to the holy 
exercifes of prayer and {elf-examination. Let not a lirtle life be de- 
nied me, in which I may, by meditation and contrition, prepare 
myfelf to ftand at the tribunal of Omnipotence; and fupport the 
prefence of that Judge, who hall diftribute to all according to their 
works; who will receive to pardon the repenting finner; and from 
** whom the merciful fhall obtain mercy,—For thefe reafons, amidit 
* thame and mifery, I yet with to live.” 

* It is to be hoped that theft: were the Dottor’s real fentiments, as 
being infinitely more becoming him than the rhapfody above quoted ; 
they do not, however, befpeak the feelings of a man the cieallen 30 
years of whofe life had ‘* been paffed in exciting and exercifing cha- 
* rity; in relieving fuch diftrefles as he then felt; and in adminifter- 
* ing thofe confolations which he then wanted.” Such exercife of 
charity, fuch relief of diftreffes, and fuch an adminiftration of coniola- 
tion, as are here reprefented, had the fame been the fruits, not of 
Vanity, butof genuine Chrittianity, would, doubtlefs, have diminithed 
his ‘* dread of untimely difiolution,” and not have left his mind, even 
amid& * the glcom and confufion of a prifon,” and the other circum- 
ftances lamented by the Doétor, in fo unapt a “ difpofition to the holy 
“ exercifes of prayer and felf-examination.” 

Had this writer been apprifed of what is now generally 
known, that the latter {fpeech was compofed by a friend, he 
would not have wondered at the change. The difference, in- 
deed, between the Doétor’s profefied compofitions under con- 
finement and his other writings is fo glaringly manifeft, that 
it is almoft impoffible to attribute fuch compofitions to him 
under circumftances which cannot reatonably be fuppofed to 
have left him fuflicient compofure of mind for fuch a tafk, 
** © 


eeneereetesrgce es? 


An Account of the Life and Writings of the Rev. William Dodd, 
LL.D. 1 which is included the original and prefent State of 
the Magdalen Charity, ce. Sc. 1s. Wenman. 


An occafional catchpenny ; containing, however, a tolera- 
bly good account of the life of the unhappy obje&, who is the 
fubject of it, and a better of the feveral public charities, in 
whote fervice he was engaged as a preacher, 
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Brand’s Obfervations on Popular Antiquities. $35 


Obdfervations on Popular Antiquities : including the Whole of Mr. 
Bourne’s Antiquitates Vulgares, with Addenda to every Chapter 
4 that Work: as alfo an Appendix. By Fobn Brand, A. B. 

vo. 5s. fewed. Johnfon. 


The Antiquitates Vulgares of Mr. Bourne were publifhed in 
a fimall volume in the year 1725; and are here republithed 
without variation. Mr. Brand's additional remarks ftamp a 
value on the book, it had not before; his explication, how- 
ever, of popular notions and vulgar errors, is in itfelf fre- 
quently very doubtful, and probably erroneous. Be that as it 
may, the work is on the whole an amufing and curious, though 
not very important, performance. 


* # 














An Elegy on the Death of Sir Charles Saunders. By Robert 
Englifh, Chaplain to the 12th Regiment of Foot, and to'Edward 
Lord Hawke. Dedicated to Lord Hawke. gto. 18. Becket. 


A poetical and animated eulogium on the death of Sir 
Charles Saunders, which an officer of fuch eminent gallantry, 
and public fpirit, well deferved. The author has occafionally 

aid a hand{ome compliment to the late Lord Anfon; to Lord 
Hawke, and Admiral Keppel, in a ftile worthy the great cha- ae 
raéters he celebrates. { 























A Father's Inftrufions to bis Children: confifting of Tales, Fables, 
and Refiections*. Part Ll, Small Svo. 2s. 6d. fewed, 
Johnfon, ’ 


An account of the firft part of this ingenious and entertain- 
ing work, to which the prefent is a fuitable fequel, was gives 
in the third volume of our Review, page 331. 








* By Dr. Percival of Manchefter. 
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CLASSICALLY AND ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


WITH REFERENCES TO THE 








Review for the Month in which they are feverally mentioned, 


HISTORY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


Month. Page, 
America, Robertfon’s Hiftory of, 2 vols. gto. 21. 2s. Cadell. June—gor 
Antiquity, the Hiftcry of the Free States of, gto. 5s. fewed. Cadell, 


Appen.— 519 

Athens, the Spirit of, 8vo. ss. Robfon. _— Junt—424 
Barré, Countefs de, the’ Genuine Memoirs of, 2 vols. ss. 6d. bound. 
- Stevens. —_ March—239 
Carracioli’s Life of Robert Lord Clive, 4 vols. 8vo 1). 2s. Bell 
Sanuary—79 

Carter’s Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, 2 vols, 8yo. 10s. Cadell, 
April—264 

The Chriftian Hiftory, by Williams, 8vo. ss. Cadell. Tied 
A Colle&ion of Ufetul and eae Travels, 6 vols. r2mo. 1]. 1s. 
Lowndes. — April—310 


Cook’s Voyage round the 7 World, 2 vols. 4to. 21. 2s. Cadell.  May—347 
England, Wefley’s Concife Hiftory of, 4 vols. 12mo. 1158. fewed. Hawes. 


March—238 

Forfler’s Voyage round the World, 2 vols, gto, 21. 28. in Boards. White. 
March—217 

Flagellants, the Hiftory of, gto. 11. 1s. Hingefton. April—289 
Hawhins’s Hiftory of the Science and Praétice of Mofic, g vols. gto. 61. 6s. 
Payne. April—5i6 
The ‘Henriade, Hiftorical Mer oirs of th the Author of, Svo. 2s. 6d. Durham, 
Fanuary—72 

Journey to the Highlands of Scotland, fmall Svo. 3s. Fielding and Walker. 
April—28t 


Journey to Paris, Obfervations on, 2 vols. 8vo. 5s. Robinfon. March—226 
Kent, the Traveller's eo anengh 1z2mo. 25. éd. Fielding and 
Walker. — May—274 
Life of David Hume, Efq; 8vo. Is. 6d. Cadell. March—1ig8 
Memoirs of the Author of the Henriade, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Durham. Yan.—72 
Modern Traveller; being a ‘Colleftiow of wen and entertaining Travels, 
6 vols. r2mo. 11. 1s. Lowndes. April—319 
‘Robertjon’s Hiftory of America, 2 vols. 4to. 21. 2s. 2s, Cadell. June—4or 
A Voyage (Fortter’s) round the Woild, 2 vols. gto. 2]. 2s. in boards. 
hite. _ _ March—z217 

A Voyage (Cook’s) towards the South Pole, and round the World, 2 vols. 
4to. 21. 2s. Cadell. May—347 
Wat/on's Hiftory of the Reign of Philip the Second King of Spain, 2 vols. 
4to. 2]. 2s. Cadell. Fan. =. 
Wefley’s Hiftory of England, t2mo. 4 felt. IIS, fewed, Hawes. ee : 





























































Recapitulatory Catalogue. 


DIVINITY, PHILOSOPHY, LAW, &c. 


Anfwer to a late View of the Internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion, 


Svo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. _— - _— Fune—443 
Amory’s Sermons, 8vo 5s. Boards. Buckland. = Feb.—153 
Beattie’s Eifays on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, 4to. Dilly. 

March—192 

Blair’s Sermons, 8vo. 6s. Cadell. _ Appen.—s15 
Le Broeg’s Sincere, General, and Conftant Reformation of Manners, gto. 
1s. Baker. —_ —_ Feb.——15,7 
Butler’s Sermon preached before the Houfe of Commons, 4qto. . Cadell, 
Ch—1 55 

Cappe’s Sermon preached Dec. 13, 1776. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. Feb.—168 
Carpenter's Sermon preached on Friday, Dec. 13,1776. gto. 6d. Robinfon. 
Feb.—157 

Chandler's Paraphrafe and Notes on the Epifile of Paul, gto, 12s. Dilly. 
Fanu.—ig 

Chrift againft Jerufalem, the Denunciation of, 4to, 6d. Rivington. 
Feb.—159 

Clarke’s Penal Statutes abridged, &c. 8vo. 3s. Fielding and Walker. 
Fan.—79 

Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelifts and the Aéts of the 

Apoftles, 2 vols. 4to. Cadell. —_ April—257 
Caf mation, the Order of, 12mo. 3d. Sewell. Marcbh—226 
Cooper’s Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, 4to. 1s. Rivington. 

Feb.—157 
Cooper’s Power of Chriftianity over the malignant Paffions, afferted, 4to. 18. 

Becket. _ _— — Feb.—159 

The Defeion of our Brethren a Fail to Chriftian Humiliation, 6d. Chafe, 

li waits zh GO 
Denunciation of Chrift again Jerufalem, 4to. 6d. Rivington. Feb.—159 
Departure of God, froma People, vo. 6d. Buckland. Feb.—158 
Difcourfes, Six (Stockdale’s) : to which is prefixed an Introduétion, 8vo. 
3s- Conant. _ — April—300 
Difertation on Heretical Opinions, Svo, 2s. Rivington. Jan.—32 
Difquifitions Philotophical, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Walter. Fune—457 
Divine Omniprefence ; The Aifcenfion of Chrift, Sermons on, 8vo. 55. 
boards. Buckland. — - Feb.—153 
Encouragements promifed to Reformation, 6d. Kivington. Feb.—160 
Enquiry wto the Cafe of the Gofpel Demoniacks, 8vo. 4s. 6d. Rivington. 
sai Junt—~434 

Effays, Beattie’s, on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, &c. 4to. Dilly. 
Jan—t 

Evangelifis.and the Aés of the Apoftles, a Commentary with Notes on, 
2vols. 4to. Cadell. _ — April—257 
Fiach’s Denunciation of Chrift againft Jerufalem, gto. 6d. Rivington. 
Feb.—159 

God’s Departure from a People, 8vo. 6d. Buckland. — Feb.—158 
Hallifax’s Twelve Sermons on the Prophecies, 8vo, 5s. fewed. Cadell. 
om Appen.—s5 16 

Heretical Opinions, Differtation on, 8vo. 2s. Rivington. Jan.—34 
Higgins’s Philofophical Effay concerning Light, Vol I. 6s. Dodfley. 
Feb.—1 31 

Holy Bibley Folio. 31. 3s. Fry. _ Feb.—154 
Haman Underftanding, A Theological Survey of, 8vo. if, Mes 
- ” Feb —135 

" Hurd’s 
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Hurd’s. Sermons preached: at Lincola’s-Inn, $vo. 5s. in boards. Cadell. 


Feb.—153 
——-=-~ Scrmon, preached before the Houfe of Lords, gto. 4s. Cadell. 
Feb.—1 
Kello’s God's Departure from a People, 8vo. 6d. Bucklan#. Feb.—1 3 
Laaghorne’s Love of Mankind; preached before the Gentlemen of the 
County of Somesfet, gto. 1s. Bicker. = Feb.—1¢9° 
Leland’s Sermon, preached before the Univerfity of Dublin, gto. Conant. 
Feb—155 
Letter on the Worthip of Chrift, 8vo, 1s. Johnfop. . . Appen—sag 
Letters addrefied to Soame Jenyns, Efq; 8vo. 3s. Bathurft. May—349 
Lincoln’s-Inn, Hurd’s Sermons preached at, Svo. 5s. in boards. ‘Cadell. 
Feb,—153 
— Hallifax’s Leétures ar, — Appen. mary. | 
The Love of Mankind, preached befory the Natives of the County of Somer- 
fet, 4to. 15. Becket. Feb,—159 
Maclaine’s Letters addreffed to Siu Jenyns, Eq; Svo. 3s, Bathurft, 
May—349 
Markham's Encouragements promifed to Reformation, 6d. Rivington,’ 
Feb.—160 
Materialifm and Hartley’s Theory, Letters on, $vo. 2s. 6d. Rehinfon. 
Jan. ome 5 2 
Melmoth’s Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture, BGays. 2 vols. 5s. fewed. 
Murray. Feb.—9t 
Memoirs Chriftian ; or, a . Review of the prefent State of Religion. Svo. 
zs. 6d. Matthews. _ May—357 
Nature and Immutability of Truth, E Effays on, 4to. Dilly. th.—8r 
O’Beirne’s Sermon, preached at St. Paul’s New- neta Sept. 22, 1776. 6d, 
Beecroft. — Feb.— 160 
Order of Confirmation, 1z2mo. 3¢. Sewel. March—226° 
Paraphrafe and Notes sa Chandler’ oy on the Epifles of St. Paul, gto, 
s2s. Dilly. Jan.—19 
Penrofe’s Sermon, preached | at the Parith par of 1 Newbury. 4to. 15. 
Davis. Feb.—158 
Philofophical Effay concerning ig Light; by Dr. Hig ggins, Vol. I. 6s. Dodfley. 
Feb.—141. 
Philofopbical Difquifitions, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Walter. Fune—457 
Plain Difcourfe, delivered in the Parifh Church of Lambourn, $8vo. 6d. 
Feh.—t1< 59 
Power of Chriftianity over the malignant Paffions, afferted, gto. 3s. Becker. 
Feb.—t159 
Preceptor, or Counfellor of Human Life, §vo. 3s. fewed. Dilly. 
‘ March—239 
Rawlins’s Differtation on Heretical Opinions, 8vo. 2s. Rivington. 
JGn.—3% 
Reformation of Manners, recommended in a Sermon, 4to. 1s. Baker. 
Feb—1i57 
The Riches of Gofpel Grace opened, 2 vols, Svo. 8s. fewed. Warrington, 
Appen.— 
Ryland’s Preceptor or Counfellor of Human Life, $vo. 38. fe, Dili 
March—239 
Shrubfole’s Memoirs Chriftian ; “se a Review of we prefent State of Reli- 
gion. May—377 
Smith's Short, Plain Difcourfe, ova! 6d. Feb.—156 
Sonfhip, the true, of Chrift inveftigated, 12mo. 2s. “6d. Dilly. —37 
Stebbing’s Sermon on the General Fait, 8vo. 1s. Flexney. €b.—157 
Stockdale’s Six Difcourfes: to which are prefixed an Introduction, Svo. 3s. 
Conant. - w — Aprii—j300 
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Theological Survey of the Human Underftanding, are 5s, Wallis. Con- 


tinued from page 19, and concluded, eb.—135 
Tucker's Seventeen Sermons, 8vo. 5s. Rivington. Appen.—s14 
Williams's Chriftian Hiftory, 8vo, 5s. Cadell. ~ May—395 
Worfley’s Serious Reflections addreffed to all Partiesy 8vo, 6d. Buckland. 
Feb.—1 3f 


sical on the atta Demoniacks, 8vo. 4s. 6d, Rivington, Fume—434 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, &c, 


Adam's Works in Arclrite&ture, Folio. 11. 1s. Becket. Feb,—152 
Agricola’s Mifcellaneous Obfervations -on Planting, $8vo. 3s. Cadell, 
une—462 

Arthritide de Primigenia’ 4 & Regulari, colicin Mulgrave, wt 28 td, 
Elmfly. Feb.—150 
Afe’s Sentiments on Education, 2 vols. 12mo, 6s. Dilly. April—311 
Chemifiry Metallurgic, 8vo. 5s. in boards. Becket, May—400 
Difcourje upon late Teiavesiaas| for Preferving the Health of Mariners, 4to, 
an.~—28 

Examination of a Charge brought againft Inoculation, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon, 
; April—319 

Falconar’s Experimental Inquiries, 8vo. 5s. Longman. Sune—447 


Griffith's Pragétical Obfervations on the Cure of Hectic and Slow Fevers, 8vo. 
1s. 6d.. White. March—23§ 
Grant’s Account of the prefent Epidemic Cough and Fever, 8vo. 6d. Cadell. 


Feb.—149 
Leake’s Medical Inftruftions, 8vo. 6s. Baldwin, — May—363 
Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, Vol. V. 8vo. 6s. ‘boards. Cadell. 
Feb—15% 


Medical Inftruétions towards the Prevention and Cure of Chronic or Slow 
Difeafes peculiar to Women, 8vo. 6s, Baldwin. _ May—363 
Metallurgic Chemiftry, 8vo. 5s. in boards. Becket. May—400 
Mujgrave’s Effay on the Nature and Caufe of the Worm-Fever, 8vo. 6d, 
Payne. _ Feb.—151 
Objervations Pra€tical, on the Cure of f He&tic and Slow Fevers, 8vo. 15. 6d, 
White. _ —_ March—23 5, 
Obfervations en on Planting, 8vo. 3s. Cadell. Fune—4b2 
Oratio de Re Medica Cognofcenda et Promovenda, Elmifly. May—397 


Pefilential Fever, Effay on, 8vo. 3s. fewed. Cadell. Feb.—150 
Pieces written by am Falconet and Monf. Diderot on Sculpture, gto. 45. 
Payne. May—354 
Philafoph ical Tranf. in of the Roy al Society of I F London, qto.. 75. 6d. 
Davis. March—173 
Pra&ical Obfervations on nthe Cure of H Heétic and Slow Fevers, 8vo. 1s, 6d. 
White. _— March—2 35 
Smith’s Treatife on the Ufe and ‘Abufe of Siegal Waters, 8yo, 6d. Kearfly. 
Fune—478 
Treatifeon Chimneys, 8vo. 3s. Cadell. —464 
Uje and Abufe of Mineral Ww aters, a Treatife on, , Sve 6d. Kearfly. 
Fune—478 
War, Rudiments of, Svo. 5s. Conant. March—23 1 


Watkinfon's Examination of a Charge brougbe againft 1 Inoculation by De 
Kaen, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. April—319 
White's Treatife on the Management of Pregnant and 4 Lying-in Women, 
Svo. 6s. Dilly. _ March—234 


PHILO- 
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PHILOLOGY, CRITICISM, CLASSICS, &c. 
Aikin’s Effay on the Application of Repeal Hiftory to o Postry, 12mo, 25. 6d, 


fewed. Johnfon. June—416 
Berkenhout’s Biographia Liceratle, 4to. 185. Dodfley.. May—350 
Chara@ers of George the Firft, &c. reviewed, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Davies. 
May—393 


DiGionary, Hiftorical and Claffical, 2 vols. Svo, 12s. Cadell, Feb—151 
Dramatic Charatter of Sir John Falftaff, an Effay on, 8vo. 3s. Davies, 


May—366 

Imitations and Tranflations, from the Latin of Mr. Gray’s Lyric Odes, gto, 
1s. 6d. Dodfley. — 7 | Appen.—sig 
Introdu@ion to Reading and omg, 5 in Four Parts, r2mo. Richardfon 
and Urquhart. — Fan—j2 
Letter to Courtney Melmeth, Efq; Sion | 1s. Wilkie. March—240 
Letter to W. Mafon, A. M. Preceptor of York, 12mo. 1s. Murray. 
Fune—45 

Letter to George Hardinge, Efquire, on wm Copel’s Shakefpeam, 4to. 28. 6d. 
Kearfly. June—480 
Melmoth’s Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture, 2 vols. ss. fewed. Murray. 
Feb.—gt 

Noorthouck’s Hiftorical and Claffical Diétionary, 2 vols. 8vo. ~ —— 
¢h.—15 

Poemata Latine partim fcripta, gto. 3s 6d. Appen. obs. 
Reading and Spelling, an Introduétion to, 12mo. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
Jan—32 
Scott’s Introduétion to _Realing and d Spelling, 1zmo. Richardfon. and 
Urquhart. Fan.—3+ 
Series of Letters addreffed to Soame J Jenyns, Ria; 8vo. 5s. Bathurit. 
May—340 
Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture : being Effays, 2 vals. ss. fewed, Murray. 


Feb—gt 


POLITICS AND PARTY, &. 





Additional Obfervations on the sera, &c. of Civil io Liteery, Svo. 25. 6d. 


Cadell. Feb.—141 
American Affairs, Sesion Refleétions, ad addreffed to 0 al Parties, 8vo. 6d. 
Buckland. Feb.—1 58 
American War, bet Method of putting End to, “Sv0. 3d. roe 
eb.—158 

Anfwer to the Letter of Edmund Burke, 8vo. 1s.6d. Cadell. Fume—465 
Britifo Liberty, an Effay on, {mall 8vo. 3s. Bew. May—392 
Dignan’s Effay on Public Oeconomy, 12mo. 3s. Hooper. Feb, —136 
Dodd's Contraft, 8vo. 15. Fielding and Walker. — Fune—474 
Double Delufion, 6d. Johnfon. a Fune—463 
Free Thoughts on the American Conteft, yng —_ Fune—478 
Glafcott’s Beft Method of putting an End to the American War, 8vo. 3d. 
Mathews. -- Feb.—1 58 
Letter to the Earl of Chnkom 8vo. 1s. Evans. — Fune—466 


Letter to Adam Smith, LL.D. 12mo. 1s. Oxford, Prince.  April—~316 
Letter from Edmund Burke, Efq; to bem Sheriffs of Briftol, 8vo. 1. 6d. 
Dodfley _ May—355 
Letter to Meffrs. Fletcher and Peach, ani 1s. Kearfly. Fune—47 5 
Letter co Edmund Burke, an- Antwer to, 8vo. 15. 6d. Cadell, Fune—465 
442 Letter 
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Letter to the Rev. lang Tucker, D. -D Dean of Gloucefter, 8vo. 15. 6d, 


Almon. —_ Yan.—8o 
Public Oeconomy, an n Effay on, tand,. 4s. Hooper. Feb.—136 
Price's Additional Ovlervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cadell. _ _ _ Feb.—141 
Security and Happinefs of a Free State, gto. 1s. Corrall. a 


Serious Reflections addretied to all Parties, 8vo. 6d. Buckland. Feb.—15 
Smith's Maid Panifhment, or Obfervations on the Laws, 8vo. 1s. 6d. he. 


Feb.—152 
Thourhts on the American Conteft, 8vo. Edinburgh. Pacis 
Worfley’s Serious Refle€tions addreffed to all Partics, 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

Feb.—1<8 
Written Law the Security and Happinefs of a Free State, gto, 1s. Corrall. 

May—364 

POETRY AND PLAYS, 

Additions to the Diaboliad, a Poem, gto. 1s. Kearfly. Appen.—s22 
An Addrefs to Almighty God, see ts. Bladon. — Appen.—526 
All the World’s a Stage, 8vo. Wilkie." — Appen.—523 
Amufements at a Villa aes Vol. IIf. 8vo. 3s. Dilly. May—338 
Anti-Diabo-Lady, 4to. 1s. 6d. Parker. — Appen.—<20 
Affes Ears: a Fable, gto. 6d. Riley. — May—3%4 
Beavan’s Box-Hill, a Poem, 4to. 2s. Wilkie. _ March—235 
Britain, the Genius of, 4to. 6d. Sewell. rome Feb.—150 
The Calf’s Will, 4to. 1s. Kearfly. = Appen.—s2t 
Cara@acus, a Dramatic Poem, Svo. 18. Gd. Dodfley. Fan.—77 
Cameron's Verlion of Macpherfon’s Fingal, gto. “15s. boards. Robfon. 

May—375 


Confiantia and Theodofius, a Poetical Epiftle, gto. 1s. Walker. 
March—241 


Couverfing, the Art of, 4to. 1s. T. Lewis. — May—398 
The Country Juftice, a Poem, gto. ss. Becket. Appen.—3529 
Gow, the Duchefs of Devonthire’s, a Poem, ato. 6d. Bew. Appen.—s21 
| Cozens’s Economy of Beauty, 4to. 10s. 6d. Walter. May—400 
Diaboliad, 2 Poem, 4to. ts. 6d. Kearfly. a Fau.—29 
Diabo-Lady; or a Match in Hell, a Poem, gto. 15. 6d. Fielding and 
Walker. —_ — — Feb. —1¢3 
Dialogues in the Shades, 8vo. 2s. fewed. Kearfly. Appen.—sz 


Dragon, Mt. Garrick’s Houie-Dog, Ode to, gto. 6d. Cadell. May—398 
The Duke of Devonfhire’s Bull, 4to. 1s. Fielding and Walker. 

: ‘. -—— Appen.—s2r 
EleGrical Ec}, or Gemnotus Eleétricus, gto. 1s. 6d. Bew. March—239 
Elegy, eceahoned by the Death ct a Lady’s. Linnet, gto. 1s. Davies. 


March—238 

Epifile, Familia von €. Anftey to C. W. Bamplyiti, Efq; 4to. 1s. 
Almen. March—236 
The Economy of Bea sty, in @ Series of Fables, 4to. 10s.6d. Walter. 


May—400 
Faft, the General, a Lyric Oude, 4 to. 1s. Fielding and Walker. Yas.—8o 
Folly, the Tri umphs of, or The Firit of April, qto. 2s. 6d. Bew. 


Appen.—s522 
The Gamblers, a Pocm, Canto I. gto. 15. 6d. Hooper. May—400 
The Gamblers; Canto Ui. gto. gs. Hooper. April—266 
The Genius of Britain, an Ode. gto. 6d. Sewell. — Feb.—150 


The Gentle Shepherd, vo. as 6d. Shgopthire. 





Appen.—s522 
Th Gawt’s 
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Coat’: Beard, a Fable, ato. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. _ March—238 
Hagley, a Defcriptive Poem, gto. 2s.:6d. Dodfley. Appen—s 1g 
Hayes’s Prophecy, a Poem, 4to. 15. Dodfley. — Appen.—s26 
Heath-Hill, a Defcriptive Poem, gto. 2s. 6d. Robinfon. May—400 
Henry and Eliza, a Tale. 4to. 1s. Bew. — May—399 
An Heroic Epittle to the Author of the Duchefs of Devonhhire’s Cow, 4to. 
is. Bew. _ _ — Appen.— 52% 
Horatio and Amanda, a Poem, 4to. 1s. Robfon. — Appen——s525 
Ife of Wight, Poctical Excurfions in the, gto. 2s. 6d. Conant. 
April—3z1z 
The Lion extricated; or, the Jackall’s Defeat, a Fable, gto. 1s. Almon. 
May—399 
Lyric Ode, on the General Faft, gto. 15. — Fan.—se 
Ma/fox’s Caractacus, a Dramatic Poern, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodifley. Janu.—77 
The Milefan, an Opera, Svo. 1s. Wilkie. os Abpen.—s52 
Monody, tacrod to the Memory of Elizabeth, Duchefs of Northumberland. 
4to. 6d. Dodfley. --- _ _— March—23% 
Nemmus Splendidus, 4to. 1s. Crowder. _ Appen.—sz5 
Northern Tour, or Poetical Epiftles, gto. 2s. Wilkie. J une—47Q9 
Odes, Six, prefented to Mrs. Catharine Macauley, gto. 1s, 6d. Dilly. 
Fuue—476 
Od: to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s Houfe-Dog, gto. 6d. Cadell.  May—3zo$ 
Ogilvie’s Rona, a Pocm, in Seven Books, gto. 12s. 6d. in boards, 15s. 
bound. Murray. — _— Jan.—s63 
Old Ballads, 2 vols. 8vo. 8s. Evans _ Appen.—<s24 
Overbury, Sis Thomas, a Tragedy, &vo. 1s. 6d. Newbury. Feb.—14 
A Poetical Epiftie to Sir Jothua Reynolds, gto. 1s, 6d. Fielding 
Waker. oe — -- Appen.—525 
Plays and Poems, Written by T. Smollet, M, D. 8vo. 4s. Evans. 
March—206 
Poetical Frenzy, or, a Venture in Rhyme, gto. 3s. 6d. Baldwin. 
Appen.—s25 
Poetical Amufesments at a Villa near Bath, Vol. UII. 8vo. 3s. Dilly- 
May—35% 
Polly, an Opera, 8vo. 1s. Evans. -- Appen.—52% 
Pro-Pinchbeck’s Aniwer to the Ode, gto. 6d. Ridley. Appen.—s27 
Prophecy, a Poem, 4to. 1s. Dodfley. — Appen.—526 
Ranelagh, a Poem, 4to. 1s. Almon, — Appen.— 529 
Religion, a Poem, by Chriftopher Wells, gto. 1s. Bathurft. Appen.—sa6 
Reliques of Genius, {mall 8vo. 3s. Dilly. — April—313 
Rights of Sovereignty afferted: an Ode. gto. 1s. Dodiev. Appen.— 323 
Rona, Ogilvie’s, a Poem, 4to. 2s. 6d. in boards. Murray. Jan.—sbs 
Roavley’s Poems, Svo. 6s. Payne and Son, — March—z10 
Savage's Six Thomas Overbury, a Tragedy, $vo. 1s. 6d. Newbury. 
th—1 
Sele@a Poemata Anglorum Latina, Vol. II. 12mo. 35. ee 
eh.—~153 
The Oid Serpent’s Reply to the Eleftrical Eel, gto. 2s. Smith. App.—sig 
The Torpedo, a Poem tothe Electrical Ecl, gto. 1s. 6d. May—363 
Theodofius and Conftantia, a Poetical Epittle, gto. 1s. Walker. 
March—240 
Venus attiring the Graces, gto. Dilly. _ Appen.—s> 24 
The Vifon ot Prophecy, gto. is. Shatwell. -—~ Appen.—529 
Whitehcad, Paul, his Poems and Mifcellancous Compofitions, gto. 10%. 6d. 
Kearfly. -—- — a Appen.— 323 
Witegkam-Hall, a-Defcriptive Poem, 4to. 2s, 6d. Blyth. Appen.—3zid 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES 


The Champion of Virtue, 12mo. 3s. Robinfon. — Fune—s4Sa 
Charles and Charlotte, 2 vols. 5s. Lane. _ Fan—br 
Confidence. Mifplaced ; or Friendfhip betrayed, 3 vol. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Fielding and Walker. _— _ Majy—376 
Memoirs of the Countefs Dubaré, 2 vols. 5s. 6d. bound. Stevens. 
; y March—239 
Mifplaced Confidence; or Friendfhip betrayed, 3 vol. s2mo. 7s. 6d. 
ielding and Walker. _ — May—375 
Felemachus the Son af Ulyfies, the Adventures of, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 
Crowder. —_ — March—238 
Firtue, the Champion of, 12mo. 3s. Robinfon. Fune—4So 


MISCELLANIES. 


Account of the Life and Writings of William Dodd, LL.D. 8vo. 1s 
Williams and Hingefton. — - Fune—473 
Another Account, 8vo. 1s. Wenman, --- Appen.---535 
Age of Loyalty, 4to. 1s. Wallis. = Appen.—526 
Aikin’s Application of Natural Hiftory to Poetry, 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed, 
Johnfon, — Fune—416 


Anfwer, A fall, toa late View of the Internal Evidence of the Chriftian 


eligion, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. — Fune—443 
An Apology for the Life and Writings of David Hume, Efq; | May—332 
Appendix to the impartial Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. Dodd, 
$vo. 6d. Williams and Hingefton. --- Appen.---532 
Archaeslogia, ox Mifcellaneous Traéts, 4to. 11. 1s. in fheets. Fume—428 
Armftrong’s A&tual Survey of the Great Poft Road, 8vo. 3s. May—399 
Afo’s Sentiments on Education, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. Dilly. April—311 
Brand's Obfervations on Popular Antiquities, 8vo. 5s. fewed. Johnfon. 
Appen.— 535 

Cafpipina’s Letters, 2 vols. fmall 8vo. 5s. fewed. Dilly. Fune—410 
Candor and Good-Nature of Englifhmen, 8vo. 5s. Bew. March—232 
Cartwright’s Letters on Female Education, »2mo. 3s. Dilly. Yan—78 
Chapone’s Letter to a New-married Lady, 12mo. 6d. Dilly. April—316 
Chara@ers, Cheiterfield’s, of eminent Perfonages of his own Time, 12mo. 
1s. Flexney. a — April—318 
The Child’s Condudtor, 1z2mo. 1s. 6d. Walter. Appen.—535 
Chriftian Memoirs, or a Review of the prefent State of Religion in Eng- 
land, $vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Matthews. « — May—357 
Common-Place Book for Travellers, 3s. Rivington. Appen.— 58 
Counfellor or Preceptor of Human Life, 8vo. 3s. fewed. Dilly. March—239 
Courtney Melmoth, a Letter to, with fome Remarks on his two Books, 
Svo. 6d. Wilkie. _ _ April—291 
Dainty Devices, the New Paradife of, 4to. 2s. 6d. Almon. May—399 
Des Enfahs's Letter to Mrs. Montague, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell.  Fan.—ag 
Dialogues Moral and Entertajning, 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Dilly. Fan.—iz 
A Dialogue on Friendthip and Society, {mall 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Becket. 
May—363 

Elements of Conchology, Da. Cofta’s, 8vo. 7s. 6d. or White. 
en.— 528 

Eminent Perfonages, Chara€ters of, r2mo. 1s, Flexney. ‘haat 
Reviewed, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Davies. May---393 
An Epifile from Shakefpeare to his Countrymen, 4to. 1s. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. _ - Appen.— 524 
Excurfion round London, 12mo. 2s. Urquhart. May—363 
Familiar Epiftle from C, Anftey, Efq; to C. W. Bampfylde, Efq; qto. 1s. 
Almon. — -_ ~_ March—236 

; A Fa- 
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A Father's Inftruétion to his Children, -$vo. 2s. 6d, fewed. Johnfon. 


Female Education, Letters on, 12mo. 3s. Dilly. Fan78 
Fortnight in Paris, the Englithman’s, or the Art of ruining himfelf in a 
few Days, 8vo. 3s. Durham’ April—294 
Flavius Fofephus, the whole Works of, No. I. I. 6d. Fielding and Walkers 

Feb,—1¢ 
Friendpbip and Society, a Dialogue on, fmall Svo. 2s. 6d. Swe Becken 
36 
Genius, Reliques of, 8vo. 3s, Dilly. Apri 
Good-Nature and Candor ‘of Englifhmen exemplified, 8vo. 5s. Bew. 
Mar ch—232 
Gofpel, 2 Liberal and Minute Infpeétion of the Holy, &c. 8v >" 1s. Lewis, 
Ppen——537 
Griffith's Tranflation of Des Enfan’s Letter to Mrs. Mantigne, 8V0. 15, ‘ad. 
Cadell. Fan. 25 
Grojfée’'s Antiquities of | England and Wales, a Colleétion of Plans of, gto. 
10s. 6d. boards. Hooper. _ —_ Feb.—15 
Hard Cafe of a Conntry Vicar, 8vo. 1s. Newbury. Appen.—529 
Hardinge, George, Efquire, A Letter to, 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearfly. Fune—g80 
Harmony of Truth, 8vo. 2s. Law. Appen.—51§ 
Heroic Anfwer from Richard Twifs, Efq; 4to. “Kearfly. Appen.—s519 
The Hiffory and the M; Myttery of Good- Pciday, Svo. 1s. Fielding and 
Waitker. Appen.—529 
Fobn the Painter's Ghoft, 4to. 1s. 6d. Williams. Appen.—s25 
Kentifh ‘Traveller's Companion, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 
May—374 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Cooper, 8vo. 1s. Almon. Appen.—sz9 
Letters of Pope Clemént X1V. (Ganganelli), ‘Vol. TH. 8vo. ag Pence 
Unt—4.77 
Letter upon Education, fmall 8vo. 2s. Nourfe. May—398 
Letter from Monfieur Des Enfans to Mrs. Montague, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 
Fan.—25 


nA of Dr. Smollet, with Plays and Poems, 8vo. 4s. Evans. March—206 
Life and Writings of William Dodd, LL.D. an Account of, 8vo. 15. 


Williams and Hingefton. _ _ Fune—473 
Literaria Biographia, gto, 18s. Dodfley. May—350 
Lott’s Account of Propofa!s for the Benefit of his his Mae s Naval Service, 

1s. 6d. Owen. _ Jan.—24, 


Mac Mahon’s Candor and Good-Nature, 8vo. wie Bew. March—232 
Madge’s Addrefs to Chriftopher Twift-wit, Efg; 4to. 138. 6d. Bew. 


May—398 

Malton’s Effay, concerning the Publication of Works on Science and Lite- 

rature by Sul bf{eription, folio. 1s. 6d. April—3z1% 

Martyn’s Addrefs to the Inhabitants of St. Ann, “Weftminfter, 8vO. IS. 

Corrall. _— — _ May—398 

Ma/on, Wr. a Letter to, 12mo. 13. Murray. Sune—45t 

Millar’s Uluftratio Syftematis Sexualis Linnzi, 2 vols. folio. 21. Millar. 

Appen.—s3% 

Mifcellaneous Trakts relating to Antiquity, gto. Vol. IV. #1. 1s. in fheets. 

Fune—428 

Mifcellaneous W orks of the late Earl of Chefterfield, gto. 21. 2s. Dilly. 

March—163 

Monfirous Good Lounge, gto. 1s. Bew. Fune—47 5 

Moral and Entertaining Dialogues, 12mo. 2 vols. Gs. Dilly. Fan.—i2 

Narrative of Faéts, 8vo. 1s. Cadell. May—363 
Natural Hittory, the Beauties of, 12mo. 3s. 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. . 

Sune—464. 

New- 
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New-Married Lady, a Letterto, 12mo. 6d. Dilly. April—316. 
Objefions to Mr. Lindfey’s Interpretation of St. John’s Gofpel, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Johnfon. coe, =. = Appen.— 5x5. 
Ob/ervations on a Journey to Paris, 2 vols. fmall 8vo, Mar ch—226. 
Obfervations on Popular Antiquities, Svo. 5s. fewed. Johnfon. Appéew.—s3 5 
Obfervations on the Cafe of Dr. Dodd, 1s. Bew. --- Appen.---53§ 


Panezyrical Effay on the Times, &c. 4to. 15. Payne. Appen.—531 
Randal, Squire, his Excurhon round London, 12mo, 2s. Rickardfon and 

Urquhart. — _ _ May—363 
Beflefions on Gaming, 8vo. 13. Davies. — * May—384 


Repofitory: a Seleé& Colleétion of Pieces, 12mo. 2 yol, 6s. Dilly. Far.—z0 
Ryland's Counfellor or Preceptor of Human Life, 8vo. 3s. fewed. Dilly. 

f March—2395 
Secoud Letter to her Grace the Duchefs of Devonfhire, 4to. 1s. Fielding 


and Walker. _ ‘ — Fune—476, 
Sele Colic&tion of Fugitive Pieces of Wit and Humour, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
6s. Dilly. _ — Fan.—30 
Trial of Mr. Samuel] Bruckthaw’s Action, a true Account of, folio, 6d. 
Kearfly. _— — _ May— 364. 
Tooke’s Tranflations of Pieces written by Monf. Faleonct and Monf. Di- 
. deroz, 4to. 48. Payne. | — —_— May—354 
Fauclufe’s Moral and Entertaining Dialogues, 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Dilly. 
ai. 12 

ay to be Rich and Refpeétable, 8vo. 1s. 6d: Baldwin. li 
ilis’s Matter of Agiftment Tythes, gto. 1s. Newbury. May—375 


Works Mifcellaneous of the late Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chefter- 
field, 2 vols. gto. 21. 2s. Dilly. March—161 


Works of Flavius Jofephus, Nel. 6d. Fielding and Walker. Feb.->-154 
‘Youmg’s Spirit of Arhens, 8vo. 5s. Robfon. — ons June 424, 
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